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PREFACE. 



The following Essay originated in a paper^ read to a Literary 
Society, upon Figures of Speech. It was intended to publish 
that paper as it stood, or at most with a few additions* But soon 
after the printing had been commenced, it appeared desirable to 
deviate from the first purpose, and by incorporating appropriate 
matter, construct a short treatise on the constitution of language 
in general. The bulk of all language being figurative in essence, 
it is impossible to treat philosophically of the figures of rhetoric 
without recognizing those of daily converse ; and this leads, as a 
natural pathway, to the subject of the original construction and 
imposition of words, in all their wide variety. To make room 
for this new matter, it became necessary to omit some part of 
the old, in order to keep the Essay within moderate limits. The 
remarks upon the unimportant figures called Irony, Hyperbole, 
and Periphrase, seemed the least worthy of retention, especially 
as they are amply described in other works ; and hence, though 
promised in the programme, they will not here be found. 



IV. PREFACE. 

The chief aim, accordingly, of this little contribution to the 
history of language, in its amended shape, is to shew that lan- 
guage is of human construction, God having bestowed the instinct 
and capacity for it, though not the form ; that its elements were 
procured from the sounds of external nature, including the in- 
articulate utterances of man's own voice ; and that names have 
been given to objects, 'acts, and qualities, according to fixed 
laws ; the most eflicient and extensively applied law being that 
of Correspondence, or the natural harmonies of things. Corres- 
pondence is the principle upon which all true figures of speech 
idtimately rest. Hence it forms the staple theme of the Essay ; 
Etymology, technically so called, furnishing the remainder of 
the matter. By thus interrogating Correspondence, and com- 
paring the relations of etymology therewith, indications of a 
more true and complete system of etymology than is yet 
recognized, will be found to have been insensibly evolved. For 
the mere tracing of words to an older language is but an imper- 
fect procedure. To determine their pedigrees with accuracy, 
it is necessary constantly to view words in connection with 
external nature, and with the phenomena of our inner life. 

It is also attempted to be shewn, that upon a clear and philo- 
sophic knowledge of language rests all practical inquiry into 
metaphysics ; that the science of language is the * golden key * to 
the full understanding and enjoyment of poetry; and that it is the 
foundation upon which must be based all genuine interpretation 
of Scripture. That these are high claims to assert for language 
is fully felt. Whether they be sufficiently supported the reader 
will judge. Whatever degree of failure in vindicating them may 
attach to the present performance, will simply illustrate the 
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weakness of the advocate. The thoughtful and logical volume 
recently published by the Rev. Horace Bushnell, under the title 
of * God in Christ/ admirably illustrates the intimate connection 
of a philosophic knowledge of language with consistent views in 
doctrinal theology. 

Figurative language is a subject of such extent and variety, 
that many years' study, and many large volumes, would be re- 
quired to do it full justice. Even the purely etymological part 
calls for so much research and caution, that the Author, though 
confident in the general truthfulness of his views, feels it quite 
necessary to ask a lenient treatment for errors which almost 
doubtlessly will have crept in. The classical scholar will detect 
a few mistakes in quotation, &c., but as they do not in the least 
interfere with the argument, it has been thought unnecessary to 
point them out to the general reader. Neither has it been 
thought needful to specify the typographical errata, nor the 
authorities from which the historical matter has been collected. 
The intelligent reader always corrects the former for himself; 
and to cite the latter, would merely be to enumerate the most 
esteemed and well-known works on philology and antiquities. 

A few minds may possibly be indisposed to allow the inference 
drawn from the Hebrew Scriptures, as to the meaning of the 
name ' Adam.' Before passing final judgment, let them atten- 
tively consider the meaning of Genesis i. 26, 27. Let it also be 
explained who were the people who were warned from slaying 
the fugitive Cain, by the mark put upon him by Jehovah, and 
with whose assistance it was that he *builded' his *city.' — 
(Genesis iv. 15, 17.) 

A work comprising such variety of detail, renders the assist- 
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ance of friends eminently useful. To Messrs. Thomas Jones 
{the courteous and wealthy-minded librarian of the Chetham 
College), OcTAVius Allen Ferris^ alid Samuel Ogden, the 
thanks of the author are proffered accordingly, in sincere 
gratitude for their many valuable suggestions. The same to 
Mr. Chas. Sever, for his kind attention to the minute accu- 
racy required in the printing. 

Manchester, Dec, 1850. 
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FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE. 



Felix qui potuit lemm oognosoere oauns ! 



1. In its ordinary acceptation, the word Figurative, when applied to 
written or spoken language, refers merely to certain picturesque modes 
of expressing our ideas, as when David says that ' they who sow in teari 
shall reap in joy ;' or Milton, — 

* He that has light within his own elear breast^ 
May sit in the centre, and eiyoy bright day; 
But he that hides a daxk. soul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks, under the mid-day sun, 
Himself his own dungeon/ 

But it would not he going too far to assert that the hulk of all language 

is figurative iti essence, and that although we may appear to ourselves 

to use the simplest words and phrases, in reality we speak in perpetual 

metaphor, or what is the same thing, in correspondences, Likef 

M. Jourdain in Moliere, who had * spoken prose all his life without 

knowing it,* — 

' Our mouths we oannot ope, 
But out there fiedls a trope !' 

The fact is, mankind has hecome so habituated to the use of terms 
metaphorically applied, that their real nature is seldom or never sus- 
pected by the generality of persons. Let us, however, reflect but for a 
moment on the multitude of common words which possess several 
distinct meanings, and it becomes manifest that as every meaning 
cannot be the primary one, all but that one must of necessity be figura- 

A 
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tive. The word to see, for example, is applied both to the observation 
of niatenal objects by the bodily eye, and to the comprehension of things 
Tvbich address themselves exclusively to the understanding, such as the 
meaning of a person s remarks, the force of an argument, or the 
, tendency of particular events. Thus * I see your drift,' * I see how it 
will end.' In these two expressions the meaping of see is essentially 
figurative, the original or primitive signification being that which relates 
simply to corporeal vision, and to express which optical power the word 
was primarily contrived. It is known to be the original meaning 
because the physical signification of a word is invariably the eldest. 
Thoughts and feelings are always named from material things, or from 
other external circumstances, as we shall presently shew. There is no 
other way in which it can be done. Such words as see are thus both 
physical and metaphysical, corporeal and spiritual, possessed of two 
natures, but only one person. Every one of them forms a beautiful 
emblem of man himself, who is a word of the Creator. 

S. Inquiries in etymology, and into the philosophy of language in 
general, shew that not only are vast numbers of words used like the 
above, in two senses, one literal, the other figurative, but that very many 
have actually lost their primary meaning, and retained only the meta- 
phorical or extended one. Such, for instance, is the word calculation. 
This word we now understand as denoting an arithmetical process, no 
matter how performed ; we also speak of our calculations as to future 
events : originally the term referred simply to the mechanical con- 
trivance used for counting by the Komans, of which pebbles or calculi 
formed a chief part. Ambition is derived from ambo ire, and in its 
primary sense meant a going about ; thence it came to mean a going 
about to solicit votes, and now it signifies a desire of honour and prefer 
ment, suqh as resulted from procuring the votes. The old meaning is 
retained, however, in the word ambient^ as when the poets speak of 
' the ambient air.* Stylus, again, was the name of the instrument with 
i^hich the ancients wrote upon their waxen tablets ; shortened into style 
the word is now used to denote the character of literary composition. 
A fanatic or religious enthusiast, literally, is one who frequents temples. 
Churches and other edifices raised for religious purposes, are still called 
fanes, notwithstanding the name belonged originally to the temples of 
heathen deities ; thus 

* The eofctage homes of Englaad ! 
Bf thoiuandi on her phuns, 
*hM7«rd tmiUng o'er the lilvary bvookft 
And nmnd the hunlet flmm.^ 
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Such instances are not confined to \^ords derived from the classioai 
tongues. The Anglo-Saxon word /aran, for example, originally signified 
nothing more than to go. With the solitary exception of 'fare- well!*, 
which simply means * safe journey to you l\ we now use it only in the 
figurative senses which have superseded the original; viz., as the name 
for what we pay for permission to go, and for the food which we receive 
while upon our journey. When about to start, we ask * how much is 
the fare ?', and at dinner-time for the * bill of fare.' Still further ex- 
tended, fare has also become the name for food in general ; thus, 
• there was a certain rich man yiho fared sumptuously every day.* This 
is because of the natural correspondence between human life and a 
journey from one spot of country to another. Every one has sometime 
or other either spoken or heard of * the journey of life.' 

3. We thus have two distinct varieties of figurative language. In 
one the metaphors are designedly made use of either for ornament or 
for the clearer illustration of the speaker's meaning ; — ^in the other, 
while they are equally used for the sake of making ourselves understood, 
they are spontaneous and undesigned as metaphors, as weU as unrecog- 
nized and unsuspected. The latter may be conventionally denominated 
natural or colloquial, the former artificial or poetic figurative language. 
They are like the flowers in a botanic garden, many of which are chil- 
dren of distant latitudes, while others, and not the least odoiiferous 
and lovelyi are the spontaneous products of the soil. Still they are all 
the ofifepring of one earth, and owe their beauty to the same sunshine. 
And as there is no difference in the process by which the two kinds of 
flowers are developed, so is there no difference in the principle on which 
the two classes of figurative expression are founded. There is no point at 
which one class ends s^ud the other begins. So far from it, they are so 
intimately blended and combined, that thousands of expressions might 
be referred indifferently to either. Expressions, moreover, which would 
be considered poetical one day, often become colloquial on the next. 
Used first by some one possessing a quicker aptitude than ordinary for 
perceiving analogies, after awhile they lose their avowedly rhetorical or 
poetic character, and are incorporated with the ordinary colloquial lan- 
guage of the multitude. The separateness of kind is consequently a 
mere distinction which has grown up during the progress of time, and 
which in an analysis of the subject it is useful to abide by. Some 
persons consider that when the figurative meaning of a word is not 
recognized, owing to its derivation from an ancient language, or its long 
use as an abstract term, that word becomes stiictly algebraic, and ought 
no longer to be regarded as a metaphor. But they forget that it is only 
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tbtough the figuratdve meaning of words that they are frequently intelli- 
gible at all ; and it is amusing to observe that the more an upholder of 
this opinion struggles to avoid figurative expressions, the more highly 
metaphorical does he become. Moreover, persons who know nothing of 
the foreign languages which have furnished these terms, often use the 
latter in perfectly new metaphorical applications, shewing that there is 
a key in their minds to the whole territory of the word ; and that when 
occasion requires, they intuitively recognize its metaphorical nature, and 
to its widest extent. In fact, the holding of such an opinion is tanta- 
mount to saying that the meaning of a word does not reside within 
itself, by virtue of the physical object which it denotes, though obsoletely, 
aad the abstractions related to that object by correspondence, but is 
dependent on the philological knowledge of the speaker. 

4. The particular forms or types to which figurative expressions are 
ultimately referable, are comparatively few. Some of them flourish 
more in the artificial or rhetorical department, but all exist, to a greater 
or less extent, in the natural or colloquial one. There is no occasion 
to enumerate them here, as the diflGsrences will be better developed in 
the course of our remarks. We shall commence accordingly with a 
general sketch of the nature and origin of colloquial metaphors, and 
subsequently proceed to the illustration of artificial or poetic figures. 

5. To obtain a clear understanding of the way in which figurative 
expressions first arose, and why they are necessary \nd inevitable to 
intellectual commerce, it is desirable that our investigations should be 
directed first to the faculty of speech ; then to the origin of language 
generally ; and thirdly, to the steps by which language advanced from 
its earliest stage onwards, or in other words, the mode of its develop- 
ment : just as in tracing the history of a plant, we begin with the 
germination of the seed. 

6. The first of these three subjects calls for no lengthened observa- 
tions, for that speech is a distinct faculty of the mind seems proved by 
two circumstances, namely, the nature of* the vocal organs, which are 
evidently formed with the object of their being used for the purpose of 
articulating words, and secondly, the diversities in power of expression 
which every where exist. Nothing is more notorious than that while some 
persons possess powers of expression beyond all other mental endow- 
ments, so as to be considered mere *men of words/ others, who are 
gifted with intellect frequently of high order, are nevertheless often 
deficient in ability to express themselves. They die, as it were, during 
their mental parturition. It may be useful to remind the reader here 
that language must not be confounded with the finculty of sp$echy 
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though the latter term is often used in the sense of the former one. 
Language is the system of articulate words hy means of which we 
express our feelings and ideas : speech is simply the power of uttering 
those words. In these distinct and definite senses we shall uniformly 
use the two words in the following pages. 

7. The origin of language is not so soon disposed of, this heing a 
point of much dispute. All arguments and opinions hear, however, 
upon one or other of two views, namely, that man had language given 
him immediately by the Creator, which is the popular belief; and that 
he acquired it hy successive developments for himself, which is the conclu- 
sion of philosophy. , 

8. On the first side various learned men have asserted that * language 
must have come by inspiration ;' that man in his earliest state * was not 
left to acquire ideas in the ordinary way, which would have been too 
tedious and slow, considering how he was circumstanced, but was at 
once provided with the knowledge necessary to him,' &c. &c.* But 
these conclusions are far from inevitable. They are indeed little less 
than dogmatic. There is not the least necessity for supposing that the 
Creator endowed the first members of mankind with language ; that is, 
with a ready-made vocabulary and an instinctive grammar, though for 
anything that can be proved, it is not to be denied that he may have 
done so. It is scarcely likely that the All-wise would load their 
memories with a mass of words denoting things unknown to them, and 
symbolizing ideas which they had not acquired. What in his benevo- 
lence he really did, as well observed by Kett, was probably to make 
them fully sensible of the power with which they were endued of form- 
ing articulate sounds, and to give them an impulse to exert it, leaving 
the imposition of words to their own choice. The most resolute 
upholder of the * inspiration' view must admit that Scripture is wholly 
silent as to the means by which language was acquired by man. None, 
therefore, are justified in asserting that * it must have come by inspira* 
tion ;' and on the other hand, there is no internal evidence in language 
to lead to such a supposition, but rather the reverse. The * inspiration* 
view compels the belief, moreover, on the part of those who hold it, 
that man enjoyed the great privilege of language, which distinguished 
him at first, and which still continues to distinguish him, as a rational 
creature, so eminently from the brute creation,^ without being required 
to exert those reasoning faculties by which he was in all other respects 
enabled to raise himself so much above their level. Herein they have 

* See Dr. Burton's Lectures on the World before the Flood, and Dr. Wiseman's 
Lectures on the Connection between Science and Rerealed Religion, page 7. 
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to explain an inconsistency at the least, but that would probably be no 
novelty. The plain truth seems to be, that on a subject the early history 
of which is so remote, and which is beset by so many difficulties, it has 
been found much more easy and convenient to resort to that compre- 
hensive argument 

— — — — Atoff dc TcXctfTo povK^j * 

than to meet it. as a question worthy of human reason and investigation. 
Besides, the name of * Inspiration' carries with it an awfulness which 
those who urge it would conceive effectually to forbid the approach of a 
too inquisitive discussion. Genuine and truth-seeking philosophy, espe- 
cially where any reference to the Scriptures is involved, ever seeks to 
court discussion, rather than to repel it either by word or deed. 

9. This brings us to the second view, namely, that man constructed 
language for himself. This is a belief which does not interfere in the 
least with the truthfulness of the Mosaic narrative of the creation, 
when that narrative is regarded as to its true scope and purpose. It 
assists, on the other hand, to elevate and dignify our views of it. It is 
a belief held, moreover, by men who are not in the least suspected of 
entertaining views at variance with the Word of God, and whose lives 
and writings give a complete negative to any such suspicion. The 
power of constructing language was given, in all likelihood, in precisely 
the same manner that the power of singing was bestowed ; and in this 
case we know that while the organs for the production of sweet sounds, 
and the impulse to use them, were provided, the composition of the 
melodies themselves was left entirely to man's own feeling and fSancy. 
God never does anything'for man which man, through God's help, can 
do for himself. This beautiful truth is abundantly verified in every 

^ department of physical, economical, and social science, and there is con- 
sequently every reason for its applying likewise in the case of the 
construction of language. The Creator had already surrounded man 
with objects which would call his faculties into active play, and suggest 
ideas which he would struggle to express ; for it must be remembered 
that He who gave the voluntas to will, and the hand to execute, gave 
also the intellect to contemplate and reflect ; and there can be no doubt 
that the instruments of his will and understanding were equally pre- 
pared, and only waited the necessity for action. There was therefore 
no occasion for any special gift, nor for any direct and supernatural 
interference. 

10. The means by which man in his earliest and highly spiritual 

* « The wiU of God decreed it.* 
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condition would communicate his ideas, is quite another question. It 
may, however, be well not te pass the subject altogether without notice, 
as to leave it might seem, wiith some readers, an evasion of the chief 
difficulty. Language, as it }i$a existed within the historic period of 
man's residence on earth, is probably a very different thing from that 
which was in use before the Fall, and may only have arisen on the 
accomplishment of that catastrophe. It is not even necessary to sup- 
pose that the language of the first men, in their state of innocence, was 
articulate, or what is the same thing, vocal. * Of the language,' says 
Schlegel, * which may have belonged to the first man before he lost his 
original power, perfections, and dignity, we are not, with our present 
organs and senses, in a capacity to form an idea.'* Swedenborg, in the 
* Arcana Ccelestia,' (607, 608, and 1118—1120) states most distinctly 
that language, considered as a system of articulate sounds, only came 
into existence after the Fall, and was indeed one of the actual results of 
that event. Another remark or two on the language of the " Garden 
of Eden," will be found in section 12. 

11. How far the articulate language which came into use after the 
Fall may have been shaped by the intellectual character of the men who 
had sustained it, and on whom it devolved to construct an articulate 
system of words, is a question of far more interest to our present 
inquiry, while its solution is at the same time much more accessible. 
It may fairly be presumed that its essential features would be derived 
entirely from what they had brought with them, intellectually, from 
their purer state. Now the Hebrew language, which is one of the 
oldest that existed upon earth, and which, perhaps, it may be safely said, 
is closely allied, at least, to the first articulate language that was used 
by man, is correspondential to a most remarkable degree. Before the 
Fall the intuitions of the mind were infinitely more vivid with respect 
to the correspondences of spiritual and intellectual things with natural 
ones than they have been subsequently to that event; it is highly 
probable, therefore, that the wonderful completeness of the Hebrew 
language as a correspondential one, resulted from the still-active though 
greatly-subdued perception of the men who lived immediately after its 
consummation. There is no reason, however, for believing that the 
Hebrew language, as we have it, is the actual primitive tongue, though 
such is supposed by many writers. Even the Mosaic writings, (which 
are cited in support of the opinion) were not the first, as Moses himself 
testifies. In Numbers xxi. 14, he refers, for instance, to ** The Book of 
the Ware of Jehovah" and at the 27 th verse it is said, ** Wherefore 

* Philofophy of Lmgimge, page 896. 
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say the Enunciators'' (tZJ vB^Dn hammoshelim, i. e., the hooks of 
the Enunciators,) ^ust as we speak of * the Prophets,' meaning the books 
of the Prophets. There are references also to another ancient writing, 
* The Book of Jasher,' in Joshua x. 18, and in 2 Samuel, i. 18. The 
ordinary English version of the Bible does not exhibit these remarkable 
facts with the prominence they deserve, owing to the mistranslation of 
the second of the passages, and to none of the titles being distinctly 
given as such. But they are palpable enough to the Hebrew scholar. 
In addition to these direct references, it is tolerably clear that Moses 
derived the particulars which he has narrated in the early part of 
Genesis from ancient documents, on account of the great diflFerence in 
the style of that portion of the Word from what succeeds it. Another 
most interesting inquiry is thus here suggested to us, namely, the origin 
of writing, and the era at which it was first used. We are of opinion 
that written language was little less than cotemporaneous with spoken 
language. To go into the reasons for this belief would, however, here 
occupy too much room, and delay our especial subject far longer than 
the discussion itself would justify. Whatever other views may be held 
regarding it, the Hebrew tongue is still the prototype of all others in 
regard to the essential character of language, namely, that its terms 
shall all have reference to the correspondences of physical with imma- 
terial things. Whatever, therefore, may have been the vocabulative 
and grammatical character of the first language, there can be little 
doubt that in essence it was but the human side of what was in its 
earlier state divine. 

12. Reasonable and consistent as we conceive to be the views which 
we have been stating, we are nevertheless quite willing to admit, with 
the writer in the Penny Cyolopsedia, (artide 'Language') that in 
the absence of all written evidence, *the actual origin of articulate 
language, like that of man himself, must for ever remain unknown ;' 
and that * whether man, being originally endowed with the power of 
speech, gradually formed language under the impulse of his instincts 
for social life, and the guidance of his intellectual powers ; or whether 
language, and not the bare faculty of speech, was conferred on him by 
the same power that called him into being, no one will ever be able to 
say positively,' If any inference is to be forced out of the strictly literal 
reading of the Mosaic narrative, we grant also that it is in favour of the 
opinion that language was given to man, a conclusion which, as we have 
already said, is considered by many writers, and perhaps by all persons 
who have not investigated the subject, to contain the only answer to the 
question. But we would remind those who take this view that God is 
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said to have brought the q^njmals and birds to Adam ' to see what hs 

would call them ;' and that to a reasonable mind the statements of God's 
conversing or talking with Adam can scarcely address themselves as 

literal, if by * conversing' they understand the using of articulate words. 
God, who is a spiritual existence, does not converse with man in the 
oral language of material humanity. But he does speak to him through 
the medium of his conscience and of his spiritual perceptions, and man 
replies. Except in this way we do not see how the pious and intelli- 
gent can understand the passages. Besides, to be consistent, it must 
also be believed that the * Serpent ' shared the same oral language 
which man eiyoyed in common with his Creator. 

13. * The notion that language was formed by man» may be put side by 
side,' reply those who rest themselves on * Inspiration,' * with the notion 
that man was originally a savage animal, that society was formed by his 
perception of the advantages of union, and that barbarism was thus 
gradually transmuted into civilization.* If the latter hypothesis be 
rejected, they contend (as not only unsupported by any evidence, but 
as contrary to the recorded experience of mankind), the hypothesis of 
man constructing language, if it does not necessarily Ml with it, must 
at least be greatly shaken.' But this is by no meaus a necessary or 
logical deduction. The cases are not parallel. For while it is absurdly 
gratuitous to place man in his early state on such low ground, it is quite 
as uncalled for to suppose that language (that is, to an extent sufficient 
for social purposes), was a long and tedious work, commencing with an 
unintelligible gabble. In a primitive condition, a language of greater 
extent than would result from a very brief exercise of intellectuality 
would not be needed. The necessities of the early inhabitants of the 
earth must not be estimated by what enlightened Englishmen require ; 
for thousands upon thousands of the objects and ideas which we want 
language for, to them were quite unknown. Take even the rich and 
elaborate language of the Greeks. What multitudes of words are used 
by us of which tiiey, with all their civilization and philosophy, had not 
the slightest need, being ignorant of the things and views which they 
denote ; — albumen, microscope, iodine, printing, magnet, chloroform, for 
instance. Even among ourselves at the present day, an uneducated man 

* This idea appears to have originated with Leuoippns, one of the old Ghreek 
' philosophers.* Democritos and Epicurus took it up, as well as many of the poets. 
From Greece it made its way to Rome, where it was countenanced by Horace, 
Lucretius, and others. That these ancients should have believed in it is no great 
marvel, but it is somewhat remarkable that the (pinion should have found supporters 
in modem times; men too of learning and research. 

B 
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requires far less language than one whose mind is well-informed Fully 
seven-eighths of the English language is a non-existence to him, for it is 
surprising how few terms suffice for mere social intercourse. As a 
medium of social communication, language, therefore, though exceedingly 
limited and slender, was prohably complete and coherent at the first, 
jiist as the organization of the infant is as perfect as that of the ftill- 
grown man, though in solidity and bulk it is immeasurably inferior. 
The first of the beautiful concentric circles produced on the surfaxse of 
still water by the light touch of the bird as it skims across, is no less 
perfect as a circle than the last, though in comparison its area be minute 
and scarcely visible. We have here, in fact, a very pretty emblem of 
the birth and growth of language. Certain natural laws operated in 
manner not unlike to engender its own beginning, and its expansion 
was governed by the same, for laws are uniform in their operation ; and 
as there is no limit to the distance to which the aqueous circles may 
undulate, provided there be no mechanical obstructions, so is there no 
limit to the growth of language, as experience daily proves. The 
intellect of man, in all probability, was so organized as to be capable of 
constructing language immediately on his feeling the desire to speak, and 
nothing would be more easy for him to accomplish. His mind was 
already perceptive of correspondences, — the essence of language ; directly 
that he cast his eyes abroad on nature, its unity with his own being, and 
its completeness as a storehouse of suggestions, would become manifest ; 
andj as we shall presently shew, he would at the same time find in it all 
that he would need as the media of mental expression. The beginnings 
of language, in all its departments, would thus burst upon him like an 
instinct ; — not as an instinct, for that would only be if language were the 
divine gift which we doubt it to have been ; but there would be a rapidity 
of intellectual action in the production of it which would correspond as a 
mental process with the search for food, or the avoidance of physical 
danger, as instinctive animal acts. For though man had fallen, God 
had not deserted him. God never deserts even the most wicked. On 
the other hand, all that was needful to his well-being and enjoyment 
A^as plEiced within his reach, and it was only necessary that he should 
exercise the faculties and abilities, and make use of tlie exterior media, 
which were so benevolently co-provided, in order to secure those blessings 
to their fullest extent. Language, therefore, considered as to the 
primitive and simple state wherein it existed with the first community 
who used it, did not arise '* piecemeal and fragmentarily," but came 
forth at once, like the bird from its shell, out of what Schlegel 
beautifully calls " the full inner and living consciousness of man." 
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14. Onlj one thing more is wanted to consolidate the theory that 
language was formed by man, rather than received as a special gift from 
hearen. If it can be proved that terms, first for physical objects, and 
secondly* to denote the abstractions of the mind, could have been readily 
fixed upon by the early members of society, the chain of argument will 
be complete. We shall endeavour to shew, accordingly, as our next 
preliminary step, that such a work is perfectly compatible with the 
powers of the human mind, and eminently congenial to human aptitudes. 
A beginning being thus made, of course it would be quite easy to go on. 
Words would be contrived in proportion as they were wanted, and 
grammatical forms evolved contemporaneously with the necessity that 
would gradually be felt for fixed rules. 

15. With the preceding sentence we close our theoretical remarks upon 
the origin of language. We may append to them with propriety the 
highly truthful observation made by the author of the ' Vestiges,' 
namely, that * if it were possible that poetry, sculpture, langttage, could 
be utterly banished and forgotten, yet in a short time they would all 
spring up again, because these things are natural productUms of the 
human mind.'^ 



16. Assuming, then, that man constructed language, we proceed to 
point out by what means or process it is probable that he accomplished 
this great work. 

How men have actually conducted themselves on particular occasions, 
it is obviously impossible to pronounce with certainty in the absence of 
any positive and authentic record, especially in such an inquiry as the 
present, where the period to which we have to direct our attention is so 
exceedingly remote. The only course left open to the investigators of 
events unchronicled by written history is therefore to inquire how the 
actors in them are likely to have proceeded ; and this is by no means 
difficult, nor is there danger of its misleading, when the inquiry is con- 
ducted under the guidance of the two following principles, namely, thie 
circumstances of the external situation of the individuals whose proceed- 
ings we wish to determine ; and secondly, the known laws of human 
action, the laws of mind being as fixed as those of matter. Such a mode 
of procedure is perfectly philosophical, and may be relied upon as yield- 
ing at the least a very dose approximation to the truth. The minds of 

* The firalt of this mnch-oondemned book lies not so much in its/uCt, as in their 
being oonneoted together according to the doctrine of conHoMunu degrees. Gonld thd 
same matter be re-adyosted according to the doctrine of ditereU degrees, it woiUd 
probably form a most vahiable contribation to science and philosophy. 
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reasonable men are satisfied with the results, while in the case of lan- 
guage especially, as well remarked by Graham, * a check is given to that 
indolent philosophy which refers to a miracle whatever appearances, 
either in the natural or moral world, it is unable to explain.' On these 
two principles, accordingly, we shall conduct our present inquiry. 

17. With regard to the circumstances under which the original 
framers of language existed, it is perfectly gratuitous to suppose either 
that they were limited to a single pair, one man and one woman, or that 
they were in the condition of * savage animals/ (13.) The human 
species probably existed from the first as a community, * Adam* is not 
a proper name, but a collective one, signifying mankind, and is used in 
thi^ sense in the Hebrew original, both in the account of the creation 
and in many other places where it is mankind in general that is referred 
to. It thus has the same meaning in the Hebrew language that 
^vOpwrog had among the Greeks, as opposed to ai^p, and homo among 
the Romans, as opposed to vir, the Hebrew word corresponding to dvrjp 
and vir being t£^^ (eeshj. In English we have only the one term man 
to represent both ideas, imless mankind be used, and that is fully as 
indefinite, for it is often applied to the masculine gender of our species 
as a class distinct from womankind. This is a great defect in our 
language, and one which is nowhere made more evident than in the case 
of the translation we are considering. Cicero beautifully illustrates the 
difference in the two Latin terms when he says 'Metellus, nohilissimus 
homo, et optimus vir ;' and when his daughter Tullia was on her death- 
bed, he told her she could not expect to be immortal in this world, 
because she was a h(ymo. The objection that might be grounded by the 
English reader on the expressions in the Epistles to the Komans* and 
the Corinthians,! cannot in the least affect the fact before us, when the 
full meaning of those expressions is recognized, together with the 

' reasons for their being used. 

18. At the period, then, when the Fall was fully consummated, and 
oral language may be believed to have commenced, the numbers of the 
human race would probably be considerable. For the Fall was not the 
event of a day of twelve or twenty-four hours, nor did it consist in a 
single act of sin, but, as with regeneration, it was of a strictly gradual 
and progressive character. The opposite view is beset by too many 
difficulties and inconsistencies to be regarded as anything but a fallacy, 
founded upon the appearances of the letter of the narrative rather than 
the realities of its spirit. It may be hereditarily assented to, but assent 
]A not the conviction of a pious, inquiring, and enlightened faith. Let 

* T. 19. t I. XV. 22, 45. 
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not that sacred and mournful narrative be thought to be in these words 
irreverently meddled with. Men study the works of God with unceas- 
ing diligence and the minutest scrutiny, and feel that such is one of the 
noblest and most beneficial exercises in which they can engage. Surely, 
then, the Word of God deserves to be examined, and its arcana searched 
out, with at least an equal care, especially in a history of such deep and 
melancholy interest as that of the moral defection of our species. Let 
no one imagine, either, that we take this view of the Scriptural history 
of the Fall in order to make God's holy Word square with some pre- 
conceived theory of the origin of language which would otherwise be in 
opposition to it. It is quite immaterial to our theory whether there 
were many human beings in existence at the period from which it dates, 
or only two. The difficulties of the question would not be lessened in 
the slightest even could it be proved that they were numerous. Our 
view of the history of * Adam,' and of the Fall, is based upon far higher 
grounds, and is wholly independent of the history of language, though 
we willingly admit that it enables us to pursue the inquiry with enlarged 
ease and satisfaction. 

19. Whatever may have been the numbers of the human race when oral 
language had its rise, it can hardly be disputed that they were intelligent 
and active-minded individuals. Whatever, too, may have been the 
intellectual character of the human mind during the highly spiritual 
state which preceded the Fall, the period of our history marked by the 
beginning of oral language would no doubt find it starting from a new 
point. Compared with what men now call intellectuality, and distinguish 
by that name from purely spiritual apprehensions and ideas, it would 
then be in a simple, child-like condition, from which, like an opening 
flower, it would gradually advance. There is nothing in nature whose 
history does not indicate a progressive character, — a germ, and a subse- 
quent development. But though progressive, the development of man's 
mind with regard to language would not necessarily be slow or tedious. 
His corporeal frame and functions being mature, and his capacities 
ample, the development of his intellectual faculties, after they had once 
struck into the new direction, would be rapid, . and he would soon 
acquire a large slock of practical information, and consequently of coherent 
and advanced ideas. 

20. Agreeable to this condition of his mind would be his capacity also 
for the various passions and affections of our nature in the new and 
insulated forms produced by the Fall ; for the will and understanding 
being no longer fellow-workers, the passions would necessarily assume 
new attitudes. The germs would be lying ready, and would spring into 
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existence, like hia intellectual apprehensiond, as fjMt as stimulated by the 
circumstances which severallj influence them. 

21. While such was the social and intellectual condition of man at the 
period we are referring to, exterior to him the natural world would Ue 
spread out exactly as at present. There is not the remotest reason for 
supposing that the aspect of creation has altered in the least from what 
it was in the days of the patriarchs of our race, — that the sun then shone 
more bright, or the brooks rippled with gentler music, or that the birds 
of its ancient spring-times sang more cheerily, or the sea rolled more 
gloriously, or touched men*s hearts with deeper awe. There were palm- 
trees in the east, and oak-trees and woodbines in the west. The seasons 
were the same, though nameless in the natural world. April — 



apiimrofle ooraiiltl 



Cirolitig her stmny temples, 

and autumn with its golden fruitage and 'many-coloured woods.' The 
stars were in the sky ; Orion and the Pleiades ' shedding swedt influence,' 
and the whole host of them spread out like reflected daisies. All these 
things were precisely the same then as now ; and as man's nature has 
experienced no second change, the same beautiful and mysterious relation 
would exist between his sjrmpathies and their echo in external nature. 
When we see Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, Chaucer, Shakspere, Bums,* 
and Coleridge tracing the self-same species of connection between those 
sympathies and the aspects of the external world, who can question for a 
moment that the harmonies which they involve are immutable as to time, 
as well as identical in their operation on the mind, and that consequently 
they were present in all their vividness to the fathers of our race ? Upon 
these harmonies it is that the whole superstructure of language is built 
up. The i^hole principle of language thus existed latently between 
nature and the mind of man, before a single vocable was constructed, for, 
as we shall presently shew, external nature furnished not only the 
superstructure, but the foundations. It lay there as a part of God's 
benevolent creation, its use, as the medium of oral language, abiding 
the time against which, in the divine order of Providence, it had been 
Instituted in the beginning. 

22. Let us now endeavour to trace the mode in which the features and 
attributes of external nature would suggest the elements of language. 
It is only as regards these original elements, we may parenthetically 
observe, that any real difficulty attaches to the history of language, its 
after-growth being perfectly plain. Before we go further, however, it is 

* * Ye bii^ and braee.' 
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important that we should make it clearly understood that all languages 
are huilt up on a set of fundamental words called roots or bases, and that 
oonsdquentlj the same character would attach to the original or first 
language. ' In modem tongues this fact is somewhat ohscured, except to 
the scholar, their vocahularies having usually heen derived from two or 
more older languages. The English, for instance, is mainly a modifica- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon, hut it also contains a large quantity of Greek 
and Latin, and of the derivatives of the latter, such as French and Italian. 
There are also many Oriental and Scandinavian words in it. The 
French language, in like manner, though mainly of Latin parentage, 
contains an admixture of Celtic and of German. The root words of 
modem languages have therefore to he sought in a variety of directions. 
The determination of them is often a very difficult process, and always 
requires an extensive knowledge of comparative philology. 

23. But though the uUimate roots of the words constituting modem 
languages may helong to remote ages, there is still a class of proximate 
hases which will enahle the plain English reader readily to apprehend the 
nature of the elemental terms we are speaking of, and to understand the 
relation which the words of a language hear to one another. Take, for 
instance, the word wit. To fix the ultimate root of this word we should 
have to go to the ancient languages of the East, yet wit, as a recognized 
English word, and a simple term, is to all practical purposes a base, or 
more properly, an English base. *To wit,' with our Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers, and for many centuries afterwards, signified *to know.' 
Hence the old-£eishioned Scriptural phrase — * Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father's business ?' But knowing is a very comprehensive idea. 
There are many things connected with it which require distinct names. 
Accordingly, from wit there have successively been derived witty, the 
wits, a witness, wise, wisdom, a witch, a wizard, *^ a witling, db. Now these 
terms, it will immediately be seen, are all related in their signification, 
either directly or collaterally, to the original wit. It will also be obvious 
that they have been formed by making slight additions to that word, 
which is consequently the (English) root,\ Almost all the words in our 
language might be grouped in the same way, and shewn to be enlarge- 
ments or variations of certain fundamental terms, derived originally 

* Observe the interesting counterpart of ^JJTT^ (Tidouni) literally * knower,' 
but well translated 'wizard,* in tbe narrative of Ssol and the witch of Endor. 
1 Sam. zxviii. 

t The variation from t to s or z \b% matter of no moment, sueh changes being 
frequent in the framing of new words. Thus the abbreviation of the girlVi name 
* Elizabeth,' is both Belt^ and Bmy. 
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either from the Anglo-Saxon or from some Grseco-Latin tongue, those 
tongues being themselves the collateral descendants of the first language. 

24. We may here make another premonitory remark, as essential to 
clear our way with the English reader, namely, that it must not be 
supposed that there has been a regular succession of languages from the 
earliest down to the current ones. Certainly all have come originally 
from primitive stocks, but the succession has not been a lineal one, like 
that of father, son, and grandchild. The original language was a point 
from which a progeny struck forth in many directions at once, like radii 
from the centre of a circle. Each radius has since kept a more or less 
straightforward course, but there have been many mountains, seas, and 
rivers to cause divergence, and hence there have been lateral influences 
and counter-influences coiitinually in operation, the natural result of 
which is seen in the innumerable modifications now current among the 
various nations of the earth. Thus it is that in Europe alone we have 
several large families or rays of languages, related collaterally to one 
another, yet all owning a common parentage. The Germanic languages 
(including our own) form one family, the GrsBco-Latin another, and the 
Celtic (Welsh, Irish, and Gaelic,) a third. Not a hundred years ago, 
however, it was imagined that the £Eu;t of certain words being common to 
two languages, proved one of them to be, beyond all doubt, the parent of 
the other. Thus it was thought that Latin was the offspring of Greek, 
and Greek the offspring of the ancient Celtic. But the diligent study of 
comparative philology has now indicated the difference between descent 
and collateral affinity in languages as well as in families of men, and we see 
accordingly that Greek, Latin, and Celtic bear the relation to one another 
simply of adjacent though deflected radii, owning a common parent. In 
individual cases the old doctrine of descent may prove true, but as a 
general rule it is quite fallacious. 

25. Reverting for a moment to the fundamental terms or bases of the 
English language, it will readily be seen that their number, when 
searched out, would prove to be very great, for the reasons above given. 
In an ancient imcompounded language, on the other hand, the number 
of primitives is comparatively small, generally not exceeding a few 
hundreds. All the words in the Greek language, for instance, so 
remarkable as it is for its copiousness, may be grouped under about 
three hundred. In the Hebrew, perhaps, the proportion is still less, 
and the same of the ancient languages of India. It is evident, then, 
that the further we go back, the easier it is to understand how all 
languages could originate in an exceedingly small stock of primitive 
sounds ; and from this it follows, in the next place, that to satisfy our 
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minds as to the possibility of language being an achievement of humanity, 
we have merely to determine, as stated in section 14, whether such a 
collection of primitives could readily be formed by man, simply by virtue 
of his own intellectual powers and vocal aptitudes. We think we shall 
be al>le to shew that such a collection could be formed most easily, and 
that it would be the inevitable result, indeed, of the contact of the senses 
and mind of man with external nature. 

-26. It will appear, then, in conclusion, from what we have said of 
rootSy that the words which constitute a highly developed language are 
like the myriad leaves of a beautiful grove. Looked at as a whole, the 
vaiious shapes and colours of the different kinds blending and inter- 
mingling into one rich mass of foliage, the sources whence they severally 
derive their origin, are invisible. But when carefully traced from twig 
to branch, from branch to bough, and from the boughs to the stem, we 
find the individual trees to be comparatively few, and the botanist 
will shew that the distinct species and genera are still fewer To call 
the primitive or fundamental words of a language its roots, is thus a 
metaphor eminently true to the perennial analogies of nature. 

27. The elements of language we believe to have been wholly derived 
in the beginning from the sounds connected with material nature. Man 
imitated these sounds, and gradually condensed them into compact and 
expressive words. 

At first sight this may appear but an unprolific and ignoble source 
for language to have been procured from, yet as the instrument provided 
for the purpose by the Divine Love and Wisdom, nothing could in 
reality be more ample in extent, or in design more elegant and finished. 
God s wonderful works, it has been well observed, are not the less 
wonderful because effected by simple contrivances; on the contrary, 
they only become to thinking men, so much the more admirable. No 
'miracles' — literally '.things to be admired,' — ever appealed so power- 
fully to the hearts of those who are disposed to recognize God's 
emphasis as much in nature as beyond it, as the unpretending yet in - 
comparable arrangements instituted for the working out of the inten- 
tions of his benevolent and far-seeing providence. And of these 
arrangements we nowhere have a more striking or beautiful example 
than in the fact before us. 

28. What were these sounds, specifically ? They are easily identified. 
They are every one extant, and the air is as full of them to-day as it 
was six thousand years ago. Setting aside for a moment the infinite 
capacity for modulation of the human voice, (which as regards the iuar- 

c 
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ticulate and untutored expressions of the feelings is of course to be 
regarded as one of the sources of ' natural sounds'), those which are 
associated simply with the lower forms of life, and with the inanimate 
creation, are themselves as numerous as they are beautiful. Hence 
they form one of the most charming attributes of the country, filling it 
with melody at all seasons, and giving vitality and cheerfulness to its 
remotest and loneliest wilds. Doubtless to thousands of the dwellers 
in towns and cities the sounds we are speaking of are nearly or quite 
unknown. The possessions of such' are of another order altogether. 
But the lover of nature in her solitudes knows full well what are the 
intonations of the sea, the singing of the various kinds of birds, the 
gentle rustle of the leaves when the wind visits the dells, and the 
heavy rushing of the same wind when it sways the tall and sturdy trees. 
The hum of insects in the sultry air of summer, and * the courteous 
echo', — the dash of the waterfall, — the purl, the ripple, the gush, the 
gurgle and the murmur of streams and springs, are every one of them 
Bounds which fall upon his ear as tones of true music, and with the 
sweetness and familiarity of a sister's sunny laugh. How beautiful are 
the poets' uses of these artless and unrivalled voices ! Thus by Virgil — . 

' Deinde satis flayiom indacit, riTOsqae sequentes; 
£t, oum exustus ager morientibus sestuat herbif>, 
£ooe, supercilio cUtosI tramitis undam 
Elicit. Ilia cadens raticum per levia mtmnur 
Saxa ciet, scatebrisque arentia temperat arva.^ 

By Shakspere — 

— — * He lay along 



Under an oak, whose antique root peeps out 
Above the stream that brawls along this wood.M* 



Milton- 



' Aa one whose drought 



Yet scarce allayM, still eyes the current stream, 
Whose liquid murmtfr heard, new thirst excites.^ 



Byron — 



* Bvhhling from the base 



Of the cleft statue, with a gentle leap 

The rill runs o'er, and round, fern, flowers, and ivy oreep.*§ 



But we must cease from quoting, and resume our often-quitted path. 
Besides such sounds as we have indicated, and their immediate kindred, 
there is a very large class connected with external nature, which though 

• Qtorgic /., 106—1 10. f At Tou Lite /<.— Act II., scene 1. 
t Paradise Zoit— Book VIL § CkUde Harold, lY., 116. 
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less euphonious, are better known, because matters of daily notice. 
Such are the sounds produced by concussions, the clashing and friction 
of hard bodies, and the sonorous vibrations of metallic substances. 
And thirdly, there is the large class of sounds immediately produced by 
man himself, comprehending the intinitely varied modulations of bis 
voice, just now alluded to, under the different impulses which prompt 
him to use it, either designedly or instinctively. 

29. Now in early times, when men had no hereditary language such 
as we possess, but were required to frame one for themselves, it is per- 
fectly reasonable to infer that these various sounds would be the media 
they would make use of. Condensed into words, they would first be 
used for the names of the objects producing or associated with them. 
In slightly altered forms the same terms would then be extended to the 
qualities and the actions of those objects. Thence they would be ex- 
tended to analogous objects, qualities, and actions ; and eventually they 
would be applied to the corresponding qualities and circumstances 
connected with man's own nature, every new application being dictated 
by that innate perception of the analogies of things which is a universal 
element of mind. They would be made distinctive as glossarial terms, 
by means of slight changes and additions, similar to those pointed out 
in the case of wit and its derivatives, every primitive serving as a 
separate nucleus or centre, round which a large family would rapidly 
accumulate. The secondary terms would not be materially different at 
first from the original elementary word, but in course of time, the latter 
would become more and more changed and hidden by successive graft- 
ings, and at last would be almost totally obscured. The progeny then 
having no longer any obvious parent, would come to be regarded as so 
many arbitrary and independent terms. This is the condition of lan- 
guage as it now exists. 

In the development of this history, we thus have practical illus- 
tration of the beautiful truth that sounds have their correspondences 
with the affections and mind of man the same as visible objects, 
the latter forming the proximate correspondences whereby the principle 
admits of being traced. ** There are so many voices in the world," 
says the Apostle, " and none of them is without signification."* 

30. These are no wild fancies, nor hasty conclusions. The proofs, 
as we shall now proceed to exhibit, are innumerable. In modem lan- 
guages, such of them as point to the origin of the elementary terms are 
necessarily few and obscure, but in ancient ones they are equally clear and 
abundant when looked for on philosophical principles. For as the 

* 1 Corinthians, xiv. 10. 
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chemist, in analyzing compound bodies, searches for the base by means 
of the ascertained laws of chemical combination, so must the seeker 
after the roots of words avail himself of the laws which philology has 
revealed, if he would dig successfully. Mere guessing or speculation 
serves but to lead astray. Doctrine, here, as in every other case, is the 
only guide to truth. The illustrations of this portion of our subject 
will consequently have to be mainly drawn from the dead languages. 
We shall nevertheless constantly endeavour to shew that the principles 
which they will verify, have been in operation in all ages ; and that they 
are therefore to be classed with those fundamental laws of human 
action referred to in section 16, as enabling us, when they are once 
determined, to judge with certamty of the conduct of men living at 
periods from which neither history nor tradition has descended to us. 
If we succeed, our theory of the origin of language will consequently 
be supported not only by the testimony of antiquity, but by the facts of 
personal knowledge. 

31. What particular sounds would be first made use of as the elements 
of words, it is manifestly impossible to say. Indeed we may safely 
conclude that no one class of sounds would be selected to commence 
with, and that when these had been used, another would be taken, and 
so on with the various Idnds in succession, for this would imply not only 
an exact and complete fore-knowledge, on the part of the framers of 
language, of the entire work that had to be accomplished, but also an 
intimate familiarity with all the sounds of nature. So far from this 
being the case, the only idea of language possible to the framers of its 
rudiments, would be the one which they would form from their individual 
and existing necessities. Accordingly the several kinds of sounds 
would be adopted indiscriminatehj. They would be taken — one kind at 
this moment, another at the next, according to their suitability or 
adaptedness to meet the specific desire or necessity of the would-be 
speaker, his object being of course to make himself understood, and not 
to frame an elaborate language for future generations. It is very well 
for modem philologists to classify sounds, and to observe their relation 
to language as developed ; but man, when constructing language, would 
recognize nothing more than their individual values. Accordingly, if it 
was an animal that the incipient speaker wished to designate, he would 
imitate its cry ; if an emotion of his own being, such as sorrow or merri- 
ment, he would use the sound naturally associated with that emotion ; 
if an inanimate object, such as the sea, or the wind, or a fountain, then 
the sound produced by that object ; and if it gave forth no sound, then 
bo would name it from the object nearest resembling it. We are 
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speaking now, it will be remembered, simply of root-words^ — the ele- 
mentary terms used to denote physical objects and pJiysical acts. The 
words thus formed would immediately be taken up by the persons to 
whom they were addressed, because every one from his own experience 
would perceive the propriety of Hheir application ; and thus in a very 
little while they would become incorporated with the colloquial which 
the community was mutually engaged in forming. 

32. The ancient languages abound with words which were evidently 
formed exactly in this way. Whether they were transmitted from the 
first framers of language to the nations in whose literary records we now 
find them, or whether they were constructed at later periods, of course it 
is impossible to decide. And it is quite immaterial, seeing that they 
indubitably establish the fact that such a mode of forming words was 
extensively used in early times, when no one will deny that aU proceed- 
ings of the kind must have been of the most simple and primitive 
character, and closely accordant with those of the earliest members of 
society. It is equally clear that these words were the bases or roots of 
very considerable portions of the languages in which they respectively 
exist. The words in question, and all of their class, are called 
onomatopceias. We shall give a few examples of every different kind, 
so as to shew their nature, but defer the consideration of the meanings 
which subsequently became attached to them, till all shall have been 
enumerated ; as by following this order we hope to display with greater 
precision the gi'adual steps by which language advanced from its 
beginnings. It must be clearly understood, however, that the steps in 
the development of language had relation merely to the enlargement or 
extension of the meanings of the different words. There was no period 
when language consisted simply of interjections, as Aome have fancied, 
or of the names 6f animals only, or of any other such class of words. The 
only real era was that of the advance of words from the possession of 
purely physical meanings to the possession of metaphysical or figurative 
ones in addition, and this was a process which went on with every word 
individually y sometimes sooner and sometimes later. Language, as a 
whole, cannot be said to have been marked by any eras or epochs what- 
ever, with the exception of those relating to grammatical and syntactic 
forms, but with those the present inquiry has nothing at all to do. It 
is another matter altogether. We are at present seeking to ascertain 
simply in what way words to express so great a variety of objects and 
ideas as are known to the human understanding, could have been 
primarily contrived. 
. 33. The most obvious onomatopoeias are the names of animals as 
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founded upon their peculiar cries or notes. Those in the Hebrew lan- 
guage deserve priority of notice, though for obvious reasons they are 
less clear to English ears than those of the Greek and other Indo- 
European tongues. Nevertheless it is quite easy to find examples, the 
striking propriety of which will be manifest to every one. *nJl (Tor) 
for instance, is the Hebrew name for the bird now called the turtZe-dove 
or turtle^ as in the lovely spring picture in the Song of Solomon, — 

' For lo, the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone. 
The flowers appear on the earth. 
The time of the singing of birds is come, 
And the voice of the turtle is heard in our land.* 

Birds in general were called by the Israelites CD'^^ISif (tsiporim)^ or 
as we should say, * the twitterers,' This is the name by which they are 
mentioned in the enumeration of the creatures taken into the Ark by 
Noah. The lion was called i^'^37 (lovee), and the dog 373 fkelebj, 
names corresponding to * roarer' and * barker;' while the word for a 
serpent or snake was B^JH fnachashj, a name certainly of very different 
aspect, but nevertheless equivalent to * hisser or * whisperer' in English. 
This is the name of the animal of unenviable celebrity mentioned in 
the history of the Fall, and which it has puzzled so many anxious 
naturalists to identify. Especially have they been at a loss to deter- 
mine what strange kind of snake or serpent it could have been that did 
not always * go upon its belly,' and what particular species of this carni- 
vorous tribe it can be that has since fed upon * dust.' When Dr. Clarke 
set forth with all gravity that it was no snake, but a kind of monkey, 
surely he must have forgotten that animals of the latter description are 
remarkable for their chattering rather than for * hissing' or * whispering.* 
Let us proceed, however, to Greek names of animals formed from their 
voices. One of the most striking is the name for the frog, — parpaxost 
literally * the crier of rpax ! rpax /,' or as we should say, * the croaker.' 
The humming bee the Greeks called /So/Lt/SvXiy, or * the hummer ;' the 
grass-hopper Trrrtf, and different kinds of birds or/jtyf , KLxrj\% Kava$^ 
and KiKKoprf. The bull was called fiovs, or the sounder of boo ! while 
the verb designating its roar was p,vKd&, We might next quote instances 
from the Latin language, but as the Latin onomatopoeias for the most 
part bear an exceedingly close resemblance to the Greek ones, rendering 
it tolerably certain, in connection with other evidence, that they were 
either derived immediately from the Greek, or from some earlier term 
which furnished both, but cannot now be found, we consider it unne- 
cessary to dwell upon them. The Latin bombus (the humming bee), 
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bos (the bull), and musca (the buzz-fly), for example, have unmistakeable 
affinity with the names for these creatures in the other great member of 
the Pelasgic stock of Itmguages. 

34. In the languages of modem Europe it is not so much the animals 
themselves that are named from their voices, as the cries or sounds 
which they produce. Thus in English we speak of the hissing of ser- 
pents, the cawing of rooks, and the grunting of pigs. We say also that 
a cat mews J and that it purrs ; and that dogs whine, hark, growl, yelp, 
and snarl. In the same manner the French say that 'le boeuf meugle,' 

* le serpent siffle,' * le chat miauUe,' * la grenouille croasse.' To coo as 
a dove, they call rov^ouLer, and to warble, as birds, they designate by 
the beautiful word gazouUler. 

35. Examples of names are seen in the English cuckoo, pee-wit, chiff- 
chaff, and corn-crake ; and in the French hihou and rossignol. The 
reason of there being so few, comparatively speaking, is that many of 
the creatures which were originally denominated from their cries, have 
subsequently had descriptive or metaphorical names bestowed upon 
them, which have superseded the original ones. Others again received 
their names at the first, on descriptive or metaphorical principles. And 
further, the original onomatopcetic names have in many cases suffered 
such heavy vicissitudes during their transmission from one generation to 
another, and from one race to another, especially where there was no 
literature to protect them, that although still extant, they are completely 
metamorphosed. There can be little doubt, for instance, that our word 

* frog' is the same as * croak* and rpax- Children, whose innocent 
expressions frequently throw light on the origin of words, continually 
shew that onomatopoetic names are the natural and original ones, when 
they call sheep baa-lambs, oxen moo-cows, and dogs bow-wows. Such 
names are abundant too in the languages of all savage nations, as 
repeatedly illustrated in books of voyages and travels. The European 
ones exist in many different languages, and under circumstances which 
render it most unlikely that, as a class, they were inherited or copied 
from older tongues. Cuckoo, for instance, is a true English, or rather, 
Anglo-Saxon word, contrived quite independently of the Greek kokkv^ 
or the Latin cuculus, though the latter probably gave the French their 
coucou. The Greek name for the turtle-dove, rpvy^v, is probably of 
the same character. To pronounce positively as to the native country 
of many of these names is clearly impossible. To settle some it would 
merely be necessary to determine the geographical range of the animals 
they denote^ in their state of nature, and when birds' names are in 
question, the phenomena of their annual migrations. 
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The differences in the endings of these names, and in the entire 
spelling of many of them, result of course from the varied genius of 
the languages wherein they are severally found. This is especially to 
he observed in the case of the Hebrew names. In comparing them 
together, allowance must also be made for the permutation of letters, as 
no two races of men write down sounds from ear in exactly the same 
manner. And many were in use for long periods before they were 
written down at all. 

36. Names were also given to objects in early times merely from 
their connection with animal cries. Thus the Greek and Latin 
words for a wood or forest, are vXi; and sijlva. Literally these words 
signify * the place of howling,' being ultimately derived from an 
onomatopoeia representative of 'howling' or * yelling,' still extant in 
various ancient languages. They were applied to woods and forests 
because in ancient times all such places abounded with howling creatures, 
just as they do at the present day in countries where civilization has not 
extirpated them. The Greek (JXi; appears as sylva in Latin, through 
the insertion of the u^olic digamma, as in Ikaia and oliva^ a>op and 
ovunij &c. ; and by the prefixing of s (correspondent to the aspirate in 
Greek) as in is and sm^ vbap and sudor, and numbers of other 
instances. 

37. The onomatopoeias formed from the sounds connected with life- 
less nature, have always been much more numerous than those which 
are seen in the names of animals and birds. This is abundantly mani- 
fest as regards the modem ones, and there can be no doubt that it was 
the same with language in its very earliest state. Indeed, it is nothing 
more than might naturally be expected, seeing that the sounds produced 
by inanimate things are not only more varied than those of the lower 
orders of living beings, but more serviceable also as groundwork for 
elementary words. They are more varied, because the objects which 
furnish them are capable of yielding many different sounds according to 
the circumstances under which they are placed, whereas animals, with 
some few exceptions, utter but one natural or normal cry ; and they are 
more serviceable for root-words, because inanimate things lie at the ex- 
treme of the sphere of creation, and all possible objects and ideas are 
consequently included within the area they mark out. y 

38. Like the preceding class, the onomatopoeias derived from inani- 
mate nature fall into two divisions, the ancient and the modem. Such 
of the former as are still extant have for the most part been considerably 
obscured by the enlargements and modifications which they underwent 
during the early periods of their history, and hence, to the impatient 
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seeker, though in reality plentiful, they appear few and unimportant. 
The corresponding onomatopoeias of modem tongues, on the other hand, 
almost uniformly retain the strict, unmixed character possessed hy all 
onomatopoetic words in their primitiye condition, and seem to exist, ac- 
cordingly, in a proportion as remarkably large as in the ancient languages 
the proportion of these words seems, at first sight, small. Hence, some 
writers have supposed that onomatopoeias are an essentially modem in- 
vention; or that they belong, at least, to the advanced periods of lan- 
guage rather than to its youthful stages. But this is no less erroneous 
than the former impression. The explanations of both circumstances 
lie within easy access when sought for in an inquiring spirit In ancient 
times, as we have already stated, onomatopoeias were the exclusive bases 
or root-words of language. Consequently they were subjected to various 
processes of grafting and modification, by means of which their primitive 
forms were nearly obliterated. In modem times, on the contrary, when- 
ever onomatopoeias have been re-constructed, there has been no occasion 
to modify them in the manner practised with the primsBval ones, because 
of the ampHtude to which language has since attained, and the conse- 
quent readiness with which all verbal necessities may be supplied from 
its established glossaries. At the present day, for instance, when a new 
word is wanted, instead of modifying our native onomatopoeias as the 
Hebrews and the Greeks did, in the earlier periods of their respective 
languages, we leave them in undisturbed possession of their birth-day 
forms, and go to some older language, such as the Latin, or else select 
a couple of terms from our own current vocabulary, and combine them 
into a third. Such is the reason, then, why modem onomatopoeias re- 
tain their original character of distinct words, while the ancient are to be 
found, with some few exceptions, only as the hidden roots or bases of the 
numerous secondary terms which grew out of them. The occurrence of 
such large (and still increasing) numbers of onomatopoeias as are met with 
in modem tongues, clearly proves the natural disposition' of the mind to 
frame words by imitating sounds; it proves also, that in constructing 
language, the mind incessantly reverts to its first mode of action. 

89. Among the ancient onomatopoetic names of inanimate objects 
which still survive in a comparatively perfect form, the most interesting 
is that possessed by the sea in certain languages. The Latin name of 
the sea is mare, which, together with the Celtic mSr (still extant in the 
Welsh language) comes originally from a still older eastern term, the 
basis of which was, doubtless, the lovely murmur of the ocean, as heard 
on a calm summer's evening, when, standing a little way inshore, we see 
it dimpling beneath the golden sunlight. The murmur of the sea has 

D 
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charmed the human heart in all ages. Virgil many times refers to it, 
and Shakspere, as in those beautiful lines, 

■ * The murmwriiig turge 

That on the imnambered idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard so high.* 

To the primsBval framers of language, therefore, nothing could be more 
natural than that it should suggest so elegant and appropriate a name as 
that of "which the remnants can never wholly perish. The Shaksperean 
* surge* is itself strictly onomatopoetic in origin, though derived proxi- 
mately from the Latin surgere, * to rise.' For svrgere came in the begin- 
ning from the noise made by the tossing of the waves, * to rise' being 
the secondary or extended meaning. Virgil himself uses the word 
mrgere to represent the tumultuous tossing of the sea, doubtless from 
his perception of its earliest meaning, and deep onomatopoetic beauty. 
Thus, in the graphic description of the storm which overtook Mneas and 
his companions just after they had set sail from the forbidden Crete 
(^neid iii. 196-7), 

' Continuo venti volvont mare, magtiaque turguni 

The word surge is ultimately traceable, we may observe, to the Sanscrit 
language, though generally regarded as a contraction of surrigo. 

Another ancient name for the sea, evidently formed from its sound 
when agitated by storms, is the one we find in the Latin poets in the 
shape of gurges. Virgil frequently uses it, especially to denote the foam- 
ing, whirlpool appearance which the sea presents on such occasions. 
Kindred to these expressive names are the numerous beautiful terms 
used by old Homer to designate what with him we still call the rushing 
and dashing of the waves upon the shore. One of the most striking of 
these is paxui^ the parent word being p'otrtrn * to dash violently.' With 
the prefix Kara * downwards,' the latter is the root also of the expressive 
word cataract, which in its etymology is thus strictly onomatopoetic. 
T^K (orenj, the name of the tree mentioned by Isaiah in his admirable 
piece 6f satire on the vanity and folly of idol-makers (xliv. 14 — 17) is 
another most interesting onomatopoeia. It refers to the sound of the 
wind as it sways the branches of a lofty tree, such as the fir (the tree 
in question), and indeed the whole tribe to which it belongs. The 
authorised version calls it ' ash,' but this is wrong. The Septuagint, on 
the other hand, translates it properly, irirvs, 

40. The nature of the onomatopoetic roots to which we referred in 
section 38, as being so numerous in ancient languages, may be best 
understood from a consideration of the modem English onomatopoeias 
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which correspond to them. We speak, for instance, of the patter of 
rain, the dropping of water, and the cracMing of fire. A door is said 
to creak, and a watch to ti>ck. To scratch, to scrape, to roU, to thump, 
to bounce, to pop, to rasp, to clink, to rtn^, all come imder the same 
general head. Such of these words as are nearly alike in sound gener- 
ally relate to specific sets or kinds of ohjects,. every group of sounds 
having its own class. Thus, words in which ing and ink afe the leading 
sounds, together with those in which ang and ank predominate, helong 
to the vihrations of metallic ohjects, the former as produced hy slight 
collisions, the latter as produced hy heavy or violent ones. In the first 
division come such words as ring, clink, and tinkle. The second class is 
illustrated when we speak of the clanking of chains. The last is an 
extremely ancient onomatopoeia, heing one of the few which have des- 
cended to modem times unchanged. Homer uses it to denote the noise 
produced by the collision of soldiers' weapons and armour. In his des- 
cription of Apollo at the opening of the Iliad, for instance, he says of 
the bow and quiver which the god carried slung across his shoulders, — 
ticKay^av, * they clanked' It is from the same word that the English 
clangour is derived, a term which differs indeed from the Greek xXayy^ 
only in its termination. The Chinese instrument called the gong is 
another good example. Some of the others are of equal antiquity with 
' clang,' such as the word roU, but as their forms are altered, it is con- 
venient for our present purpose to class them with the modem ones. 

The dead, heavy sound represented in hump, thump, and tunible, be- 
longs, in the same manner, to blows and falls ; while such as are embo- 
died in rap, tap, clap, belong to slight and modulated concussions ; and 
such as break and crack, to sharp and sudden fractures, as when we speak 
of cracking nuts. In the Scandinavian languages, the words roc and 
racco denote the breaking of the ice-floes. In primaBval times there can 
be no doubt that every one of these sounds, and all of their family, would 
be condensed into similar words, and used not only as verbs, but for the 
names of the objects producing or associated with them. Sufficient of 
the terms formed from such primitive words remain, indeed, as already 
stated, to establish it beyond dispute. Immediately after being con- 
structed, those primitive words would fulfil their original function of 
roots, and having done this, and for the most part lost their primitive 
forms in consequence, in course of time they would be re-constructed by 
the races of whose various languages they had been the humble but no- 
longer-recognized beginnings. It is in the possession of this new or 
second life, accordingly, that as regards their normal forms, they now 
almost exclusively appear. The terms * ancient' and * modem,' therefore, 
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do not imply a duality of kind in onomatopoeias, but are merely conven- 
tional epithets necessary to distinguish between them, as seen on the one 
hand in the shape of primsBval roots^ and upon the other, as independent 
and current words. They refer merely to what may be called their first 
and second lifetimes. 

41. Having thus shewn the natwre of the onomatopOBtic roots, it is 
unnecessary that we should here go into the minute illustration of them, 
especially as opportunities will frequently occur in future pages. We 
may mention, however, some two or three instances of the names of 
artificial objects which have been formed at different periods from their 
sounds, as none furnish better evidence that such names are the earliest 
and most natural. Thus the Hebrew name for a trumpet was mifif H 
CchasotzzahJ, corresponding to the English designation of the sound of 
that instrument, — tantararara, and to the equivalent German trarara. 
The Greek yiyypas (gingrina oi, the Romans), a kind of flute producing 
peculiarly melancholy tones, and the English drum, are equally expres- 
sive. A little bell the Romans called tintinnahulum from its tinkling, and 
their verb to ring the bell was tintinnire. But none are more striking 
than the Greek and Hebrew names for a bottle, — pb^ifivkios and p13p3 
(hakbuk). In both of these tbere is an imitation of the peculiar sound 
made by fluid as it flows from the narrow mouth of such vessels, and 
which the French so admirably designate glovrglou, the Italians gu-gu, 
and the English gurgle. The repetition of the syllables shewn in several 
of these words is a frequent feature of onomatopoeias, and perhaps con- 
fined to them. 

42. If proof were wanting that there is nothing strictly hereditary or 
associate in the procedures we have described (seeing that all our 
illustrations have been drawn from the glossaries of nations more or less 
connected with one another), the languages of savages living in remote 
latitudes would readily afford it. In the dialect of the barbarous tribes 
dwelling on the north-west coast of North America, for example, directly 
that traders from England and the United States introduced certain 
articles previously unknown to the natives, many such names sprung 
up. A bell they called ting-ting, a watch tik-tik, and a gun jpoA, 
from the noise produced by its discharge. Our words * to boil ' and 
* to laugh,' they already represented by lip-lip and he-he. This is not a 
solitary case. The languages of all savage nations afford numerous 
illustrations of precisely the same character. Nothing could prove more 
satis&ctorily, that it is a fundamental law of the human mmd to construct 
it? first words acccording to the onomatopoetic method. 

43. The differences in the spelhng, and even in the entire structure 
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of many of the ^ords thus used by various nations, and at widely- 
distant epochs, to represent the same circumstances, do not in the 
least affect the integrity of the law which formed them. Lip-lip 
represents the sound of water gently boiling, quite as correctly as the 
English simmer^ and the Greek fcVw. The English word thunder, 
the Latin tonitrus, and the Greek fipovni, when philosophically com- 
pared, are equally representative of the natural phenomenon they 
designate ; and the same may be said of the English buhble, and its 
beautiful Greek synonym iroy^s. 

44. As with the onomatopoetic names of animals, many of the class of 
words at present before us are mere derivatives of terms originally 
belonging to parent tongues. This (as would be naturally anticipated) is 
especially the case with the onomatopoeias of languages which stand in 
such relations as that of the English to the old Teutonic family, and 
of the Italian, French, and Spanish to the Latin. There are plenty, 
nevertheless, which are peculiar to the languages wherein they are at 
present found. In the French language, for instance, we find brouhaha, 
a confused noise; crin-crin, a bad fiddle; cUquetis, the clashing of 
swords; and charv-vari, any harsh, discordant noise, like that produced by 
the beating of kitchen utensils in the way of drums and tambourines, to 
hasten the swarming of bees. The words ronfler, grincer, degringoler, 
agacer, cracher, ecrouLer, achoppement, may also be cited as good examples 
of onomatopoeias apparently indigenous to the French. Among the 
most expressive in the Italian language are sghignazzarre, sgrugnone, 
tonfOf and chiucchiurlaia, 

45. We shall conclude the subject of onomatopoeias or root- words by 
giving a few illustrations of the highly-beautiful and numerous class 
which man has formed by condensing the inarticulate sounds native to 
his own being. The modulations of the human voice possess so exceed- 
ingly wide a range, and the natural, undesigned accordance of its several 
tones with particular states of feeling is so wonderfully exact, unvarying, 
and delicate, that to express the latter as mere feelings, articulate words 
are not required. Hence it is that a tender and watchful mother can 
tell exactly what are the wants or emotions of her little tongueless babe, 
simply by the tones in which it appeals to her. The slenderest filament 
of sound which draws her to the cradle -side is as meaningful as the most 
measured sentence. Hence, too, in after life, the sensations and passions 
continually manifest themselves, without the possibility of their being 
mistaken, in such sounds as those which we designate ' laughing ' and 
* sighing. ' When expressed in words, the same passions derive almost 
all their emphasis from the intonations mth which the speaker clothes 
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his utterance. We say, for instance, that a person speaks angrily, 
ironically, or imploringly ; or in a sprightly, cheerful, soothing, persua- 
sive, or discontented manner, as the case may he; and it is very often 
fiar more to these intonations, than to the words themselves, that the 
speaker's success or influence on those who hear him, is owing. 

46. Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that man should 
have found in his own voice ahundance of useful elements of words. 
Very many of the ordinary terms in which it is our own daily custom to 
express the feelings (most of which words we have inherited from our 
Anglo-Saxon forefathers), were strictly onomatopoetic in their origin, 
though the fact of their relation to the parent sounds may seldom strike 
us. For it must he rememhered that one language does not arise from 
another, as English did from the Anglo-Saxon, without extensive changes 
taking place in its constituent words ; and hence, while the terms* in 
question are suhstantiaUy onomatopoetic, their superficial appearance 
often seems to yield hut meagre proof of it ; just as an immense propor- 
tion of our other current English is substantially Anglo-Saxon^ though 
in aspect it is widely different from that language. The class of words 
we refer to comprises all such as to Umgh, to grumble, to groan, to 
shriek (' shrike ' among the lower orders), to scream, to hVubher, to sigh, 
to sob. The earlier forms of these words in Anglo-Saxon and the allied 
tongues, were Ihafan, grommslen, granian, skriger, &c., and with the 
ancient Teutonic people they probably existed in forms still purer. In 
primsBval times, there can be no doubt that words of this kind existed 
in equal abundance, and that they served, like most other onomatopoeias, 
as roots or bases for large families of terms denoting things related to 
them by correspondence. The proof lies in the fact of our being able 
to trace home very many ancient words to this precise origin. 

47. The primitive words themselves, by being slightly altered, often 
served indeed to express whole classes of feelings, in addition to furnish- 
ing terms for objects related correspondentially. Take, for example, 
the extremely ancient onomatopoeia representative of shouting for joy, 
on the one hand, and of wailing, or cries of sorrow, on the other. It is 
the same term of which one of the forms was referred to in section 36 
as having anciently been used to designate what is indeed still called 
the howling of wild beasts, all three classes of sounds being of the 
same general character, viz., inarticulate, high-pitched, long-drawn-out, 
and more or less monotonous. In the Hebrew language we And this 
interesting root in the shape of 7/^ (uleelj, modified on the one hand 
into the first part of the jubilant shout of praise tTT/7il (HaUelt^ah) 
or praise ye Jah ! and serving, in the second place, to denote a cry of 
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Anguish, as in the "^71 /?! (haleeUmh) of Isaiah xiii. 6, which the 
authorized version well translates * Howl ye !' The pure HaUelujah 
form is very properly left unaltered in the Septuagint and Vulgate 
translations of the Scriptures, heing uniformly copied as aXXrjkovia and 
AUeluja ; hut in the authorized English version it is generally treated 
like any other word, and translated ' Praise the Lord.' It is from the 
associations connected with this sacred and solemn use of the word, that 
we have our English expressions holy and to hallow. Not that these 
words are derived from HaUelujah^ hut from the ancient root of which 
Hallelujah was itself one of the earliest offspring, and which ramified 
through all the European families of languages, reaching England 
through many different channels. Hence these two words come proxi- 
mately« not from the Hehrew, . hut through the Anglo-Saxon channel of 
hidig and halgian, 

48. Passing to the Greek language, we find the root in question re- 
appearing, as hefore, under two principal forms, the type-words of which 
are respectively akakdifo and 3XoXv(a>. The former was usually applied 
to cries of sorrow, the latter to shouts of rejoicing or victory, though 
the reverse not infrequently occurs. Both shapes are to he met with in 
the poets. The first may be seen in the Electra of Euripides (843), in 
the Phoenician Virgins of the same author (338), in the Iliad (xxi. 10.), 
and in the sweet elegy Sf Bion on the death of Adonis. The second 
or jubilant form occurs, among other places, in the Seven before 
Thebes of ^schylus (831), and in the TrachinisB of Sophocles (208). 
The war-cries dKHXa ! and cXcXru / with which the Grecian soldiers were 
accustomed to encourage one another at the commencement of battle, 
were modifications of the same root ; together with cXcXcv Irf, the shout 
with which the Greeks both began and ended their hymns or paeans to 
Apollo; just as many of the Psalms (106, 113, 117, 135, 146—150) 
both begin and end with the equivalent HaUelujah ! Pindar beautifully 
applies the mournful form of the word to the quivering of harp-strings. 
{<t>opiuyy €\€\iC»v, — Olymp. ix. 21); while Theocritus uses it as a name 
for the nightingale.— (Idyll 7, 139.) The Greek or Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Scriptures seeks on all occasions to preserve the distinction 
between the two words. Thus, where the English version renders the 
laudatory form by Shout unto God ! (Psalm 47, 1) Make a joyful 
noise! (Psalm 67, 1; 88, 1) the Septuagint reads, dXaXa{arc.' or 
dXaXa^arc r^ ecf .' So, too, in Psalm 33, 3, where the authorized 
version gives us * Play skilfully mth a loud noise,' the Seventy have 
beautifully rendered it koK&s V^oXarc ev dXaXoyfi^. The howl ye! of 
Isaiah, on the other hand, the Septuagint well copies as okoXvCm ! The 
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double usage of such words as the one before us is not an unusual 
circumstance, the expression of intense feeling often taking shapes but 
Httle dififerent. Tears spring from deep joy as well as sorrow, and 
misfortune, when at its highest, often finds vent in jocularity and 
laughter. The Greek exclamation nanrai or norrol, like our own oh! 
expressed both misery and gladness. 

49. In the Latin language the word occurs in the shape solely of 
ululo, the distinction usually observed in older times in regard to its 
dual form and application, being no longer recognized. Virgil accord- 
ingly applies it in one place to the howling of wolves (Georgic i. 486), 
and in another to the moaning or wailing of the Oreades or mountain- 
nymphs, when frightened by a terrible storm (JEneid iv. 168) ; while 
Lucan uses it to represent shouts of victory, — latis ultdare triumphis, 
(Pharsalia i. 667.) 

50. The Celtic and Teutonic families of languages retain the word in 

both its branches, ' but only as to the derivatives. Through the latter, 

besides haUow and holyy we have the shout of welcome or laudation, — 

hail! as in * Hail, King of the Jews !' It is also the root of hoUa 

and halloo, — 

' List, list, I hear 
Some fiir-off hallo break the silent air.* 

• COMUS. 

And through the permutation of the I into r (both letters being liquids), 
it is the root likewise of hurrah, our own shout of rejoicing or victory. 
It is the basis, too, of Yvle, the old name of Christmas (geol in Anglo- 
Saxon), just as the ancient festival of the Scandinavians called luLfest was 
named from ,iolen, one of the northern shapes which the word assumed 
during its diffusion. The sorrowful form survives among us in alas! 
and in wail. 

51. One of the most interesting illustrations of the onomatopoeias 
founded on the inarticulate utterances of humanity, and which afterwards 

* assumed highly important positions in language by virtue of the law of 
correspondences, is seen in the innocent and ancient names £Eimiliarly 
given to our parents, — pa and ma. The origin of these names is clear. 
The sound. which naturally and uniformly escapes when the lips of 
infancy are opened, and articulation is attempted, is that of the letter m, 
with a vowel either before or after it, m being a sound most emphatically 
labial. The sound of pa or ha is of equally early origin, for the same 
reason. These two sounds, which for convenience we will call ma and 
pa, are found accordingly, in numbers of languages, as the basis of the 
names which answer to the English father and mother, and their 
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duplicates papa and mama. And not only in the Indo-European and 
Semitic groups of languages, hut in such as are wholly unconnected with 
them, those for instance of the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians. The 
Sanscrit pitri and matri, the Hebrew 3i^ (ah) and QK T^^^A the 
Greek narrip and firjrrjp, the Latin pater and matevj the French jf^re and 
mere, the German vater and mutter, the English /aifA^r and mother, 
&c. &c., different as they are in aspect, were all derived originally 
from the infantine ba and 7na, which are consequently their common, 
onomatopoetic roots. The former sound, we may add, appears in the 
Pehlevi or ancient Persian language as bab, and the latter in the Celtic 
as mam. The variation of the initial p tob,f, and v, we shall explain 
presently. 

As with ourselves, the Greeks had several beautiful varieties of 
both their words for * father' and * mother,' which were closely 
accordant, too, with our own duplicates. Their poets often use them 
with exquisite taste. Thus in the sixth Odyssey (65), old King 
Alcinous' daughter, the fair Nausikaa, so elegantly described as 
ivireirXov and XevKoaXevov, the * beautiful-robed ' and * white-armed,' 
addresses her father in nature's own changeless language of affection, as 
irdmra c^iXc — * dear papa ;' while in the Alcestis of Euripides (403), little 
Eumelus calls in like manner upon his dying mother, as fuua — 
* dear ma.' * 

62. Another interesting onomatopoeia is seen in tlie wide-spread and 
prolific root which represents the sound of the shut mouth, namely, 
hm or dm. The Hebrew language exhibits it in the verb 13)2*7 
(damamj, *to be silent,' the Greek in fivw, ' to close the lips.' In 
Latin it shews itself in mutus, and in our own language in the expressive 
word dumb, which cannot be articulated without completely closing the 
mouth. To mumble and to hum are other forms of it. Other striking 
onomatopceias of this class are those constructed in reference to laughing 
and speaking, in their various modes. Thus the Hebrew word * to laugh,' 
is pnif (tzachak), the Greek is #coyxai<». and the Latin cachinnor. The 
Greek word * to giggle' is KtxXtfciv; 'chattering' in that language is 
XaXta, and a slight * whisper ' or/jt/StXt/ctyl. 

53. Finally, there is a class of onomatopoeias founded on sounds of 
human production, which cannot be said to. have reference to man's 
voice, though connected with his vOcal organs. They require notice be 
cause they are the roots of large families of terms denoting things related 
to the original one by correspondence. The primary idea of the Hebrew 
word H'^n (chayah), ' to live,' for instance, is an onomatopoetic represen- 
tation of breathing. It is the same with the synonymous Greek word 

K 
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fao), which has for its root the expressive term dco) to hreatlie, a word 
impossible to be uttered without opening the mouth wide, and expiring 
a considerable volume of breath. The act of breathing is appropriate to 
designate life, because especially characteristic of it. Hence the Hebrew 
word in question signifies not only * to live ' (as in Genesis xi. 14; 
xlv. 21, &c.) but also * an animal,' literally 'the breather;' while from 
the Greek fa© * to live' or * breathe,' comes (Smv 'a living creature.' 
It is a fact of remarkable interest that the term Z5>ov is applied by 
Plato (in the Timseus) to Ood, He who alone * hath life in Himself.' 
Aristotle, following his great master, makes the same use of it. (Meta- 
physics xiv. 8.) The translation of fSa as ' beasts' in the Apocalypse, 
(iv. 6) we are reminded in passing, is an error for 'living creatures,' 
which the spiritual sense makes plain. . But we shall have more to say 
about these words another time. 

54. The Hebrew word for ' to drink' — i^3D (saba) is another good 
example of this class of terms, being representative of the sound pro- 
duced by sucking up, as when we drink with the hand from a rivulet. 
The same sound is the root of the Latin sorhere, and of the Anglo-Saxon 
snpan, whence our su}). So from the peculiar sound made in the throat 
under certain circumstances, which in English we call gargling, the 
G reeks called that part yapyap€o>v. To strangle (orpayyaXifo)) is equally 
onomatopoetic, as well as to sneeze, a sound adtoirably imitated in the 
Hebrew word for this act — HB^^Dl/ (dteeshah). There are many other 
words of this description in all languages, such as to yawn, to choak, to 
swallow, to cough, to pant, to snore, to gasp, but which there is no occa- 
sion to dwell upon. 

55. On a general review of the subject of onomatopoeias, it is 
impossible not to be struck by their immense numbers, their singular 
felicity as imitative words, and the universality of their existence, both 
as to locality and era. They shew, at least, that if Aristotle spoke 
wisely when he called man ^Smv fii^rjriKov, 'the imitative animal,' in no 
case could the epithet better apply than in regard to the procedures 
which gave birth to them. But the far more important fact which they 
tend to establish is, that language, to an immense extent, has arisen 
fi'oni onomatopoetic roots; and from this the inference is perfectly 
just and allowable, that they were the beginnings of all language. For 
if a theory be proved as to nine-tenths* of its claims, the remaining one 
cannot be refused. After one more brief but necessary digression, wc 
sliall proceed to shew in what way the construction of language was gone 
on with. 

50. The subject wo think it desirable to explain at the present point 
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of our inquiry, is that of the changes which have taken place in tho 
forms or spelling of words, and which have often rendered them so un 
like the original, that to the uninitiated they seem to possess no affinity 
whatever. Matiy examples of these changes have already appeared, and 
others will occur as we proceed. 

All the changes in the forms of words, and all the modifications of 
roots, may be grouped under three heads, namely ; — Changes resulting 
from the permutation or exchange of letters, as when we see the French 
spelling * purse ' bourse. 2nd. Changes produced by the transposition of 
letters, as in hum and brown, which are etymologically the same word ; 
and 3rd. Changes produced by adding fresh letters, or stinking out 
some of those already possessed by the word, so as to enlarge or shorten it. 

Of these changes the first kind take place in a fixed and uniform 
manner, being the result of certain natural laws connected with human 
speech. The others are also more or less uniform. Hence it is that 
there is no real difficulty in tracing the affinities of words when once the 
laws in question are known, and that the etymologist can decide with 
unerring certainty where the unprepared observer would perceive nothing 
but labyrinthine contradiction. Hence, too, the same kind of changes 
are continually going on, though for reasons which we need not specify, 
they are seldom permanent, except among the illiterate. • 

57. The philosophical arrangement of the alphabet, as exhibited by 
Ellis and Pitman in their works on the phonetic representation of the 
English language, at once lays open many of the arcana connected with 
the permutation of letters. We there see the articulate sounds of the 
human voice arranged in their natural pairs, viz., p and 6, t and d, 
k and g (the g sounded as in gay), f and v (as in fain and vain). 
These pairs of letters are called natural, because their respective 
members differ only in the depth or intensity of their sound, the first 
of each pair being light, the second heavy, and are consequently inter- 
changeable with each other. Thus when a Welshman firet attempts to 
pronounce the English language, he invariably substitutes p for b. The 
numeral which the Romans calkd duo, we call two ; their crassus we 
have changed to gross, and their brevis into brief. There is a similar 
family relationship, and a similar capacity of interchange, between the 
four liquids, I r,m n. Besides this, it must be understood that the con- 
sonants are sounded, not by the vocal organs collectively, but by the 
lips, palate, teeth, &c. individuallv, and that under certain circum- 
stances, men, instead of using the consonants which their neighbours do, 
adopt those of another organ, but always according to some settled and 
impersonal law. The vowels also have their laws of permutation, but 
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these are not so well understood as the laws which attach to consonants ; 
and as the character of a word depends almost entirely upon its conso- 
nantAl elements, the vowels are usually disregarded. The nature of 
vowel permutations may be readily apprehended when we look on such 
words as strong and strength, dare and durst, give and gave. 

5S. Furnished with the knowledge of these principles, we see at once 
how the glossary of any given period may be completely metamorphosed 
in the coui-se of a few centuries, especially if there be no literature to 
fix and preserve the orthography. The object of philosophical etymology 
is to investigate these principles in all their bearings, and thus deter- 
mine the relationships of languages. For words the most unlike are 
often shewn to be identical in essence, and consequently their common 
origin, at some remote period, is clearly certified, and the search for the 
primitive roots immensely facilitated. The study of the Latin language, 
conjointly with that of the modem European ones to which it gave rise, 
such as the Italian, French and Spanish, and with the German and 
English tongues, is exceedingly useful to those who seek to determine 
these principles. Thus, on comparing English with Latin, eat is found 
in edot folk in vulgus, brave in probus, wolf in vuJpes, have in habeo, 
govern in gubemo, worth in virtus, wasp in vespa, wind in ventus. We 
do not mean to imply that these several words are all derived directly 
from the Latin, though some of them are, the others having come 
proximately through the Teutonic tongues. They are merely cited to 
shew the nature of the verbal affinities we are describing. The French 
aveugle, on the other hand, a word of precisely the same character, is 
immediately derived from the Latin aboctdus. Some of the differences 
between the Gei*manic langm^es and the Latin appear far more 
curious, when we bear in mind that both are descended from the same 
primitive parentage. The initial c or A: sound of the Latin, for instance, 
often appears in German as what we mark by /i, and many of the 
identical words in which this happens, are possessed by ourselves, through 
the medium of the Anglo-Saxon. Thus our word head (German haupt) 
is the same as the Latin caput; while our heart (German /i^7-c) is the 
cor, cordis, of that language. OcGasionally the reverse occurs, as in 
garden, German garten, Latin hortus. An equally curious scries of 
another kind is seen in ttcWc, quinque, cinq, finif, live. One of the most 
striking examples of the exchanges which take place among the liquids, 
is our word pilgnm, which is the same as the Ijiitin pcregriuus ; and few 
are more elegant than the Latin lilium and its (jreek equivalent \€iptov. 
59. The changes produced by the transposition of letters are highly 
interesting, but few when compared with those produced by permutation. 
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The Anglo-Saxon language gives some of the best examples, and of these 
many are still extant among the lower orders. Thus, in the Lancashire 
dialect, which abounds in remains of genuine Anglo-Saxon, a bird is 
called a brid, and grass, goers. The rustic pronunciation of ax and waps 
for ask and wasp is almost universal; while the ancient fairies of 
Devonshire, so beautifully elegized by Carrington, are there called 
pixies and piskys. In Anglo-Saxon, in fact, both modes of pronunciation 
were correct. A lock was either hdpse or hdspe (whence we say * hasp the 
window ') ; a tusk either tusc or tux ; and the word for * tremulous * 
either apse or dspe (whence our ' aspen-treey * To ask,' in like manner, 
was either ascjan or axjan, so that it is by mere accident that ax and 
waps have become vulgar, and ask and wasp polite. As instances of 
transposition found among words belonging to, or derived from, the 
Greek and Latin languages, we may mention /orm and /mopi^^, granatiis 
and garnet, maison and mansio, culpa and icXotti;, misceo and mix (miks), 
i(6s (^olic pia-Kug) viscus, and wax (waks). 

60. The remaining species of change, — that of the addition or elision 
of letters, has been immensely operative in all ages. In the first place, 
when language was in its youthful stages, the addition of new letters to 
the primitive onomatopoeias was the chief means of enlarging it, as well 
shewn in the Hebrew tongue. In later times, on the other hand, the 
reverse procedure has been more followed. Hence it is that we have 
such multitudes of condensed words, as clove from caryophyUus, alms 
from iXerffioovmi, girl from garrulus, * talkative,' literally * chatterbox.' 
But it is by the omission of single letters tliat the most remarkable 
changes have been produced. In the formation of French from Latin, 
for instance, the s was frequently omitted, as in huitre from ostrea, epine 
from spina, ecole from schola, just as our own country people drop the 
V in oven, calling it o'on. Innumerable instances might be cited in proof 
of every variety of these procedures, but it is unnecessary that we should 
here go into a minuter exposition of them. Sufficient have already been 
adduced to shew the principles on which the astounding variations in the 
aspect of words derived from a common parent have been produced. 

61. It merely remains to say, that the changes in question have been 
proximately induced by climate, civilization, habits of life, slight 
differences in the structure of the organs of speech, and the want, in 
many cases, of a literature to fix and regulate orthography and orthoepy. 
If there be no good literature to serve as a standard, the continual 
departures from current pronunciation must of necessity change 
the phonetic character of any glossary to an enormous extent. The 
influence of climate is mainly shewn in the different proportion of vowels 
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to consonants, according as the locality in question be cold or warm. It 
is stated, apparently with truth, that the languages of warm countries 
have a considerable larger proportion of vowels in their words, while in 
those of cold countries consonants predominate ; warm countries being 
favourable to apertions~of the lips, cold countries inducing men to keep 
their mouths shut. The language of Tahiti, where the annual range of 
the thermometer is only from 69® to 78®, has no less than seventy or 
eighty vowels in every hundred letters. The dialects spoken by the 
Esquimaux, on the other hand (with whom the thermometrical range is 
from -31® up to only 43®, the average of the year being zero), are 
notorious for the multitude of their consonants, and these, moreover, are 
mostly guttural, * as they do not like to open their mouths suflBciently to 
the cold air to pronounce the labial, dental, or lingual consonants, much 
less the vowels, and least of all the open vowels.' There can be no 
doubt of one fact, namely, that the Median or northern branches of the 
great family of languages called the Indo-European, frequently substitute 
hard gutturals or aspirates for the soft and sibilant letters of the Indian 
or southern branches. Some of the tribes inhabiting the islands of the 
Pacific Ocean are actually unable to articulate words possessing even no 
more consonants than the English, without inserting a vowel whenever 
two consonants come together. Thus, in the Sandwich Islands, * Britain' 
is called Beritania, ' November' Novemaba, * France' Farani. This 
probably results, in some measure, from a peculiarity in their organs of 
speech, for it is certain that many of the changes we have^ been 
describing are brought about in no other way. No foreigner who comes 
to England after the age of thirty, ever learns to pronounce the 
language well, owing to the fixity which the vocal organs acquire by that 
time ; and an Englishman of thirty can hardly ever be taught to utter 
the guttural sound which a Scotchman gives to the Greek x* or oven the 
French sound of the vowel u. A Frenchman's pronunciation of the 
English thet which he calls de, is not near so defective. 

62. Wo now enter upon the great object of our inquiry, namely, the 
proof that it is impossible to utter a single sentence without making uso 
of the correspondences which subsist between the visible and the invi- 
sible worlds. An * abstract ' term, we may premise, is a nonentity. 
Thoro is no such thing in language : there never was, and there never 
can be. By * abstract ' wc mean a term contrived solely and primarily 
for the denomination of a feeling, emotion, or mental quality or process ; 
for the designation of anything, in fact, of which the mmd alone can 
take cognizance. Were such a w^ord to be contrived, the world would 
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refuse to accept of it, because it would be meaningless, except to the framer 
and his immediate disciples. It is customary, we know, to speak of the 
terms denoting the viewless qualities and activities of our interior being 
as ' abstract,' and in the sense we have given to the word ; but this is 
from total misapprehension of the true meaning and intention of the 
name, which was originally bestowed merely for convenience ; and it is 
simply from the real nature of words having gradually been lost sight 
of, that these which are called * abstract ' are now imagined to be of a 
distinct and independent^fcharacter, and to have no relation to material 
objects. Certainly there are numbers of words which are now exclu 
sively applied to mental operations and other invisible things of like 
nature, and which, until a less-misleading name shall be constructed, we 
inherit no choice to denominate otherwise than abstract, if we would be 
understood. But what we assert is, that these words, or at least the 
elements of them, were not contrived to denote abstractions in the first 
place. They were primaiily constructed, according to the natural laws 
of speech, to denote physical things, and time alone it is, that by veiling 
the connection, has produced the seemingly artificial character they now 
possess. The originals of such terms even as love, pity, fear, hope, 
thought, were of purely mateiial application ^at the first. The very 
words used to designate these so-called * abstractions' are physical in 
essence, shewing that they can only be described and denoted by a 
reference, either immediate or collateral, to the material world. Take, 
for instance, the word idea, which though now metaphorically extended 
to things felt, heard, and tasted, is nothing more than the Greek 
synonyme for ' a thing seen,' Now we can possess no memorial of 
* things seen ' except through the marriage of our organs of sight with 
objects of which the eye can take cognizance ; and changing our phrase- 
ology from Anglo-Saxon to Greek, neither can we have any *ide£is' 
except as the fruit of the communion of our spiritual being with the 
forms of external nature. And this can only take place through the 
medium of the senses, which are consequently the sole inlets of 
knowledge, — 



* fine steps whereby the queenly soul 

Comes down from her bright throne to view the mass 
She hath dominion oyer, and the things 
Of her inheritance,' 

Hence it is clear that ' abstractions ' are impossible things. 
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63. A word cannot be * rendered abstract,* as some contend, by the 
mere obscuration of its physical meaning, because the essence of the 
word is stUl there ; and if not recognized, it is the user of the word that 
is blind to it, not the word that is abstract or metaphysical. It may not 
be possible to determine the original physical meaning in every case ; 
because in many the root-word is of inaccessible antiquity. But analogy 
yields more than sufficient evidence to shew that such is the principle of 

* abstract ' words — and it is this principle which it is alone essential to 
have developed. The details of mere etymoIlJgy are quite a secondary 
matter. Without such an object, the mere grubbing for roots is indeed 
a trifling and profitless employment. Etymology in its true character 
can never be anything more than a means to an end. Language, how- 
ever, it must be clearly understood, is what we find it to be, not because 
of laborious etymological resesirch, but because it is not possible that it 
should be anything else. It is one of the results of the nature of things. 
Etymology steps in as an invaluable auxiliary in the expounding of that 
nature, and there its function both begins and terminates, except as 
relates to ethnography, of which science it is one of the most important 
departments.* 

64. It is often supposed that abstract terms do really exist, from the 
circumstance, indirectly adverted to above, of many words being 
apparently destitute of any root or foundation whatever. But it is quite 
certain that no word was ever formed from mere ciaprice ; and equally so 
that there is not a single term in language that can be strictly called 

* arbitrary.* An obscurity here and there as to derivation, proves 
nothing. If we cannot trace the physical root of such a word as lovey for 
instance, as it exists in our own language, we can find the physical base 
of its synonyme in some other tongue. So that comparing languages 
together, and taking them in the aggregate, every abstract term that 
men use has its physical origin illustrated somewhere. The darkness 
which may shroud the pedigree of a word in one language, is always 
compensated for by the clear light that illuminates the history of its 
equivalent in another. 

65. There is a large class of words of ^ignoble origin^ which are also 
regarded not unfrequently as abstract or arbitrary. We allude to those 

* ' Ethnography* or ' ethnology * is the name given to the strictly-modem Bcience 
which investigates the descent and affinities of the various races of men. It does 
this by means of inquiries into physical conformation, the influence of climate, tho 
comparison of manners and customs, the remains of ancient art, legends and tradi- 
tions, and to an immense extent, by comparative language. 
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comprised in the phraseology of the lower orders, especially the vicious, 
and called ' cant/ or ' slang.' It is a remarkable fact, however, that not 
one of these words is arbitrary. So far from it, they all admit of being 
classified with the recognized forms of expression, being either truly 
onomatopcetic, or as truly metaphorical, or else contracted from existing 
terms according to the regular usages of speech. * Thieves* language,' 
says Dr. Latham, * is of even more value in philology than in commerce ;' 
meaning that it shews the spontaneous procedures of the mind with 
regard to language to be uniform ; that whether we study the words of 
ancient Greece, or those of the vulgar and illiterate of the present day, 
the same results are continually afforded. It is important also to know, 
that a large proportion of the current vulgarisms oi our language are 
genuine Anglo-Saxon terms, which refinement has rendered obsolete 
among all except the uneducated. 
Let us pass on, however, to the consideration of correspondences. 
66. By the term * Correspondences,' as already implied, are denoted 
those sublime and eternal relations which exist between the essences. of 
the invisible or spiritual world, and the material objects of the external 
or natural world, the relations in question being those of cause and effect. 
The spiritual world is the world of causes ; the material world is the 
world of effects. From the former, therefore, every thing proceeds. 
Hence whatever organic element or quality exists in man, considered as 
to his spiritual being, or immortal portion, exists also, correspondentially, 
in his outward or corporeal and mortal portion, the latter being the 
result or outbirth and counterpart of the former; while nothing is 
present in his external being without having its correlative in his interior 
one. What is spirit in the one, uniformly appears as matter in the 
other, and vice versa. The lower animals in their varied natures ; trees, 
plants, and flowers; minerals, and all other inorganic. bodies, in their 
various kinds, possess the same definite and immutable relations to the 
spiritual world, being the direct products or ou^irths of essences con- 
tained in it. Collaterally, they are associate also with the interior 
elements of man himself, in whom all nature is thus recapitulated. 

67. Ascending from man, we see that he is not only a ' microcosm,' or 
'world in miniature,' but likewise a iwcphs ovpavhs, or 'heaven in 
miniature,' inasmuch as every thing we have referred to, both visible and 
invisible, is, in its amiable and unperverted character, the counterpart or 
correspondent of something essentially belonging to God, the Creator of 
all. It is this which St. Paul means in the celebrated verse where he 
says, * the invisible things of God are clearly seen by the things that are 
made;' and it was the perception of the same sublime truth which made 
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Milton put into the mouth of the archangel, ^hen discoursing ^ith 
Adam: — 

* What surmomits the rea«h 

Of hvman sense, I shall delineate so, 

Bj likening spiritual to corporeal forms 

As may express thera best ; though what if eartfi 

Be but the thadow qf heaven, and things therein 

Each wUo other Itke, more than on earth it thought T 

68. All things, both visible and invisible, must of necessity be related 
to the Divine in nature, and be in their essences the correlatives of one 
another, because all are derived from one unalterable and unmixed 
source, — the true and only ' Central Sun,' for which astronomers may 
search the material heavens in vain. And how forms of existence 
apparently so unlike as are minerals, flowers, animals, and the elements 
of man's inner being, may yet be partakers of essences common to all, 
though varying in degree and quality, is beautifully emblemed in the 
Structure of a tree. Let the stem be cut across, and we immediately 
behold the entire fabric arranged in elegant concentric circles surrounding 
a central column of pith, from which rays of its own substance spread in 
all directions, and extend to the extreme circumference. These circles 
are like the various forms of being we have just enumerated. The 
innermost resemble the constituents of the mind ; those next outside, 
the realm of animals ; the next, trees, flowers, and plants ; while the 
last or ultimate of all, constituting the inanimate bark, answer to the 
inorganic kingdom of stones and minerals. The rays of vital pith which 
radiate from the centre, permeating the whole structure with itself, are 
like the essences which, spreading from the Almighty, extend to the 
extremest verge of his creation, and unite into one family the varied 
and successive orders of being which they traverse. Things aj^ar 
unlike, because we are too apt to look only on their outside, which is the 
throne of difference. To see resemblances, we must look upon the inside. 
Until men elevate themselves into the full recognition of this lofty fact, 
the true nature of the universe is hidden from them, and they are like 
the moles in the dark earth, who know nothing of the flowers and blue 
sky overhead. And more than this, for, as beautifully observed by 
Martineau, ' men will be less servilely detained among things seen, when 
less indolent in their conceptions of things unseen.' 

69. The emblem presented in the structure of a tree, is yet further 
illustrative of the truths we are considering. For the successive rings 
of wood and bark are made up of three various tissues, differing in their 
microscopic characters, differing in function, and in importance unequal, 
though as to pi;i8sence indispensable ; while in every ring or circle the 
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several tissues, from their highest to their lowest forms, are all repeated* 
And this is just the case with correspondences. In the spiritual world 
there are three degrees, a highest, a middle, and a lowest Each of 
these three has three within itself, of the same relative qualities as the 
three primary ones, and so on infinitely ; for, insatiahle as is the variety 
witnessed in the natural world of effects, uk the spiritual world of eauus 
it is unspeakahly greater. These causes or essences have their outhirtbs 
to a very trifling extent o»our own glohe, which is but one of myriads, — 
a mere particle of shining dust, whose kinsmen are countless. For as 
every starlike body that we behold is unquestionably a seat of life and 
intelligence, and is different in quality from every other, so must they 
be occupied by their appropriate ultimates of the essences composing the 
unseen kingdom. Agreeably, then, to the principle adverted tp, in the 
several kingdoms of nature constituting our own sphere there are 
outbirths not only corresponding to some part of this infinite variety in 
the spiritual world, but respondent also to the degrees of the several 
essences. Hence the order of correspondences, as to their quality, is 
not a progressive one, commencing with the highest animals, and 
ending, by gradual descent, with the lowest forms of inorganic matter ; 
but begins, over and over again, with every distinct kind or class of 
epstences, in all of which classes there are therefore both highest and 
lowest, yet none precisely alike. Thus, while the lamb and the dove 
hold a high place in the animated world, the rose, the wheat-plant, and 
the cedar-tree are no less excellent in quality among vegetables, nor are 
gold and silver, water and precious stones, less exoellent among inorganic 
substances. We, as mankind, see these things but dimly and in small 
part, because our perceptions are finite. God alone can see them all, 
and in perfection, inasmuch as to see all science, it takes all humanity. 

70. That there is a chain of correspondence such as we have 
described, stretching from the lowest forms of inorganic matter up to 
the essences of God Himself, and linked to man throughout its whole 
extent, is shewn emphatically by the necessity that language should 
possess such a character, essentially, as to be the same to one mind as to 
another; for without this there could be no intellectual intercourse. 
Now we know that language does possess this character. It requires 
not a word to prove it. It is clear, too, that the minds of men are 
similarly constituted as to their elements. Their being similarly 
affected by external objects, though in different degrees, directly implies, 
therefore, an adequate adjustment of the one to the other. If there 
were not such an admirable harmony between the scale of the universal 
human mind, and the scale of universal nature, every man would be 
wholly unintelligible^to his fellows, as in that case they would all use 
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different symbols to denote their emotions. And this is not all. For, 
as pointed out by Dr. Harris in his * Man PrimsBval/ while it is 
necessary that the objects of external nature should mean the same thin^ 
to all minds, which they do by virtue of the law of correspondence, it 
follows, that as they are the sole source of language, they must not only 
mean * the same things to all men, but the same things to man and to 
God.' Accordingly, the Scriptures are written entirely in correspon- 
dences, this being not only the most admirabfe, but, in point of fact, the 
only intelligible medium. For that God should communicate his will to 
man in a verbal form, it is absolutely necessary that the materials of the 
language to be employed should have the same significance, substantially, 
to both. How sublime and striking an illustration, that man is indeed 
made *^ the image and likeness of God !' 

71. Another, and a most elegant testimony to the intimateness of 
the relations which subsist between the human mind and the external 
w6rld, is yielded in the philosophy of that deep love which all men feel 
for what is called Nature. Were it not for these relations, men would 
liave no affection either for the sublimities of the sea, or of the swelling 
mountains ; none for the solemn and silent woods, filled with solitude 
as with a presence ; none for the beguiling beauty of the shaded pathway 
by the river ; none even for such simple things as pure air and the 
green fields. But the love of these things is universal. With different 
individuals it may fill the soul as a yearning passion, or may exist as 
but one among many feelings : still it is inseparably and beautifully 
bound up with man's whole being, and is continually productive of new 
and refreshing enjoyments. And while it thus varies in degree with 
different individuals, it varies also in the direction which it takes. One 
mind is most charmed by flowers, another by birds ; one delights most 
in the view of a well-ordered farm, another in rocks and waterfalls ; one 
most loves sweet sounds, another the stars, another trees, another the 
human form, and so on, infinitely. 

72. Why should this be? Whence arises so endless a variety of 

taste, always resembling in essence, never identical in kind? Is it 

not that every one of the countless elements of our inner being has its 

own specific and independent relationship with one or other of the shapes 

and embellishments of the world outside ; and that we love those things 

best whose spiritual counterparts in our souls are developed in the 

highest activity and perfection? There can be no other reason : — 

* How can the beauty of material things 
So win the heart, and work upon the mind, 
Unless like-natured with them V* * 
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If the love of nature were excited merely by the aHuremepts of beaaty 
in nature, it would follow that beaaty lies in objects as W (tbstrcict pro- 
perty. But we know that this cannot be, becaude if it were so, the same 
things would not seem beautiful to one mind and unattractive to another, 
but would be equally beautiful to all. And on the other hand, if the 
love of nature in her details were an independent mental aptitude or 
taste, men^s affections would fix themselves upon all things equally. 
They would be unswayed by preference, and would look on all with 
equal pleasure. But this we know to be no less far from fact than the 
preceding. It follows, therefore, that the love of natural objects can 
only arise from peculiar harmonies between our mental elements or 
essences in their detail, and the objects of the external world in theirs. 
There exists between them a reciprocal €iction and re-action. In a word, 
by virtue of the correspondences we are referring to, the universe is to 
man one vast mirror, in which, whenever he raises himself from the 
occupations of his merely animal life, he sees himself reflected. And as 
a mirror throws back a different image to every different person who 
looks into it, because of their own dissimilarities of contour and colour, 
so the unnumbered forms and sceneries which make up the mirror of 
the world, appeal in a slightly different manner, and in a slightly 
different degree, to every separate beholder. Herein, accordingly, lies 
not only the testimony to the reality and completeness of correspon- 
dences which -we spoke of, but the whole secret of men's difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes * beauty' and the * beautiful.' Beauty is 
seen to be the ofi&pring to the perceptions, of the marriage or consocia- 
tion of the immaterial mind with its best-beloved among material objects. 
Beloved, not because the object has been selected after long search, but 
because there is a natural and enduring relation between the two. And 
as all our enjoyment of nature is the o£&pring of the same consociation 
or marriage of our mental essences with the correspondent objects of 
the external world, *love of nature' is simply beauty fe% and * beauty,' 
the pictorial love of nature. The beauty which in the one case we behold, 
is realized to our spirits in the form of pleasurable emotion in the other. 
Designating in the first place, the quality oi forms, as estimated by 
virtue of this harmony, the word Beauty thence passes on to all impres- 
sions that give pleasure, through whatever medium they may be deve- 
loped, because they have but one essence, and that pervades the whole. 
Accordingly, we give the name of * beautiful ' equally to objects of sight 
and sound, and thence to the quality of truth as shewn in a poem, a 
mathematical theorem, or a scientific law or phenomenon. 

78. Men are nevertheless often unconscious that such an afiGinity or 
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harmony exists, and can hardly conceive of it till placed in scenes where 
its reality is made plain. But then it is with them as with Eve when 
she first saw her countenance reflected in the still and shining water. 
Everything she there heheld, she had possessed during the whole period 
of her existence, yet from her previous unconsciousness it was wholly 
new to her. How heautiful is Milton's description of this event : — 

' As I bent down to look, just opposite 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared, 
Bending to lo<^ on me : I started back ; 
It started back ; but pleased, I soon returned ; 
Pleased it returned as soon, with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love.* 

There is a charm in this exquisite passage over and above that of the 
specific circumstance which it describes. It illustrates the precise fact 
in philosophy we are now considering. For we could not have a more 
charming illustration of the nature of the birth of beauty to the mind 
than is afforded by the view of objects reflected in atiU water. There is 
nothing which excites a livelier delight, or one which is shared more 
widely. Whether it be the trees, or the banks, or the gliding clouds 
that are imaged in its placid depths, that fair vision never fedls to touch 
our hearts as one of the loveliest of sights. However uninteresting or 
commonplace the reflected object may be, when regarded by itself, the 
water relieves it of all deformities, converting uncouthness into grace, 
the rude into the gentle, and bestowing a charm upon the image such as 
the original never possesses, even in its gayest and comeliest seasons. 
It is a charm which seems wholly foreign and superior to eveiything 
associate with earth and materiality. In this visible union of a material 
object with its immaterial duplicate, there is thus shadowed fjEuntly to 
our minds a picture of that sublime and mysterious relation which sub- 
sists between the external world and the essences of our inner being. 
The essence in the mind can neither be perceived nor understood till it 
is called forth by the presence of its material counterpart ; and we do 
not realize true beauty in the latter if it fail to throw back or mirror 
the essence that is projected from ourselves. 

74. Despite of the obvious facts above enumerated, correspondences 
are denied and laughed at by some persons. They would seem to be 
unaware, when they do so, not only of the facts in question, but that cor- 
respondences have been recognized in all ages, and by all nations of whose 
mental condition we possess any knowledge ; and that there is the 
abundant tm^t^ testimony, moreover, of intelligent men of all creeds as 
to their existence. Now these are forms, of evidence quitq. independent of 
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the conclusire proofs yielded by philology, by the style in which the Scrip 
tures are composed, and by the intuitions of the mind with regard to 
external nature ; and they are within the reach, too, of the most ordinary 
intellect. Accordingly* though the latter forms of proof may require 
sotne little thought and study before they can be thoroughly realized to 
the mind, there is no such excuse for these. These, at the least, we 
may expect to be familiar to any one who pretends to give an opinion 
on the matter by Tirtue of his general information and experience. 
Tet what are we to think of those who deny, when even these simple 
shapes of testimony are unknown to them ? For unknown they must 
be, if the denial be honest. It comes to this. To deny correspondences 
simply from non-acqtuiintance with their proofs, either recondite or 
familiar, can only be from the presumption of ignorance, and is an act 
calling for our pity. To deny them, on the other hand, after being 
apprised that there are such proo&, can be nothing less than prejudice — 
most hostile and deep seated. This is made quite clear by the circum- 
stance of denial coming in aU eases^ not from the simply uninformed 
and indifferent, but from those on whom the doctrine of correspon- 
dences presses with incoirveuient truthfulness. Men resent nothing 
more than assaults on a point which they feel uneasy about, nor will 
they deny anything more sourly and impatiently. It is the sure sign of 
conscious weakness. Truth may be questioned with impunity, — not so 
a sophism. 

75. In some cases the denial may arise, perhaps, from mistake, i. e. 
from the" confounding of correspondences with mere comparisons, and 
thinking they are the same thing. There can be no greater error. 
But it is one, seeipingly, into which only the phrenologists fall. 
Comparisons are not results of the great laws of natu/re, but are the 
mere caprices of m>en. We have an excellent illustration of the differ- 
ence, in Virgil's elegant comparison of the destruction of the ancient 
and time-honoured city of Troy to the ML, beneath the woodman's axe, 
of an aged ash-tree (' ontiquam ormjmC), that has long withstood the 
mountain storms, (^neid % 6$i4 — 631.) Now in this simile, beautiful 
and appropriate as it is, there is no great natural law involved. There 
is no essential connection between the two circumstances, as there is 
between the two members of a correspondence. It is a mere accidental 
resemblance, readily addressing itself to the faculty of comparison, but 
not an arrcmgement of God. Poetry is full of such citations of resem- 
blance. Hence, we repeat, they may possibly have come to be con- 
founded with correspondences. But nothing is more important to be 
observed in relation to the subject before us, than that figures of speech, 
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metaphors and similes, are by no means necessarily founded on corre^ 
pondences, thoogh in using a correspondence to convey our meaning, 
we are figurative in the truest and highest sense. 

76. How different from the above is David's beautiful comparison, — 
* The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree, and spread abroad like a 
cedar in Lebanon ! ' (Ps. xcii. 11.) Here we have not only a simile, but 
a correspondence likewise, because there is a natural relation between 
the development of Christian graces and virtues in the soul, and the 
growth of an elegant and useful tree, which in due time will bear fruit. 
Every one perceives the relation of our interior faculties to the vegetable 
kingdom, as proved by the universal acceptance of the language of 
flowers (excluding, of course, such part of it as is purely arbitrary), 
and by the innumerable metaphors of common speech which are drawn 
from that beautiful department of nature. 

77. Lastly, some say that correspondences are *a new thing,'— an 
ingenious invention of the author of the 'Arcana Coelestia,' but utterly 
unworthy the serious attention of those who are superior to the freaks 
and vagaries of a disordered imagination. Doubtless they are new in 
one sense, and always will be so to a certain section of the community. 
For it is not in one way only that * the light shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehendeth it not. ' They are new also in another sense, 
namely, in the perennial charm and force of their appeals to the earnest 
and God-seeking heart, which ever finds them like the morning dew 
and sunshine, fresh and beautiful as the maiden primroses of the spring, 
though ancient as the li^t itself. Affluent in beauty, they Aire as old 
as the lilies, and will endure 

Whilft the ear of the earth hean the hymn of the ocean. 
Swedenborg did not invent correspondences. They are quite as inde- 
pendent of him as chemistry is of Davy and Dalton, geology of Buck- 
land, and astronomy of Newton. These men, by virtue of their several 
forms of talent, expounded truths and principles previously unfamiliar. 
In some cases they merely confirmed what their predecessors had 
observed ; in others, they have exhibited perfectly novel and brilliant 
realities, preparing the way still more effectively for future explorers. 
Compared, however, with what Davy, Dalton, Buckland, and Newton 
respectively gave to the world, the unfoldings of Swedenborg hold by 
far the highest place, because they have reference chiefly to the Word 
of God, and therefore to man's spiritual welfare, whereas the others 
relate merely to physical existence. 

78. Such being the nature of correspondences, it is clear that a 
name or designation being once constructed for any gi?en object, it 
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must be suited for the designation also of all the things and essences 
correspondentially related to that object. And this, accordingly, is the 
universal principle of language ; and by means of it, the whole scheme 
of language is simplified beyond measure. For the distinct orders or 
families of things related to one another by correspondence, are by no 
means so numerous as would be supposed (even to our finite apprehen- 
sions, which imagine difference where God sees perfect unity), though 
the individual members of the several families are of endless number. 
And this is the essential reason why so few root-words suflice for the 
basis of language. (Sections 25, 26.) Innumerable after-terms gather 
themselves round whatever member of their family was first constructed, 
just as in the vegetable kingdom, when scientifically examined, we see 
the various species comprised in its ' natural ordere ' or families, cluster- 
ing round some one typic form, the essential characters of which spread 
and repeat themselves throughout the whole.* Were it not for corres- 
pondences, language, even if it could be constructed, w^ould be of such 
enormous bulk as to be utterly useless for the ordinary purposes of 
social intercourse. It would take a lifetime to learn it. For on any 
other system, every object, every attitude and affection of the mindy 
would require a distinct and independent name. But built up on cor- 
respondences, so far from being a mass of isolated words, it is *a system 
of the manifold relations of words to one another.' Perhaps we should 
say * becomes,' rather than m, seeing that language will never cease 
expanding, but progress with man's knowledge, infinitely. As Hum- 
boldt has beautifully observed, it is an evepycia, not an epyop^ an * activity,' 
not * a thing accomplisJied.' And it is a far more sublime thing, too, 
than from long and daily use we have any conception until we contem- 
plate it from a philosophic elevation. It is like the stupendous miracle 
of the renovation of the woods and fields in spring, or like the expanse 
of the firmament, which from their old familiarity, together with many 
other grand but common things, we regard with an habitual indifference. 
In a word, by the law of correspondence, language is kept within easy 
and attainable limits as regards the number of its component terms, 
while by their adaptedness for use in a variety of senses, it is rendered 
as ample and comprehensive as it is compact and manageable. 

79. The preceding pages exhibit the theory of language, such as we 
conceive it to be, and it may be well briefly to recapitulate its chief 
points. We stated in the first place, that the bulk of all language is 
figurative in essmae. To understand why it should be so, we considered 

* The 'natural orders' of plants, as far as ascertained, arc about 300 in number^ 
The < species' about 85,000. 

G 
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it necessaiy to inquire into the origin of language. We shewed that 
there is every reason for supposing it to be of human production ; and 
that the base or root-words would readily be procured from the sounds 
of external nature, these being condensed into * onomatopoeias.' We 
tlien explained that there can be no such thing as * abstract terms/ but 
that the law of Onomatopoeia in the first place, and that of Correspon- 
dence in the second, have combined to furnish the entire framework and 
superstructure of language. To continue the subject according to the 
requirements of order, it is necessary therefore that we replace ourselves 
for a while beside the first framers of language, and note the gradual 
steps by which they would proceed with its construction ; or in other 
words, how the theory we have been explaining has had its outbirth in 
practice. 

80. On the condensation of any given sound into an onomatopoetic 
word, it would serve, primarily, for the designation of the object pro- 
ducing that sound. Then it would be applied to objects resembling the 
original by virtue of agreement in their essences or qualities ; and then 
it would be extended to the denomination of circumstances exclusively 
connected with our interior being. This process would go on with every 
onomatopoeia separately. It would not be, however, after any specific 
rate, but according to the verbal necessities of the would-be speakers. 
Every word would thus have three stages. The first would be that of 
its purely onomatopoetic application ; the second its extension to related 
physical objects ; and the third would be its extension to the invisible 
things of our inner being. Until these three provinces of meaning have 
been obtained by a word, its functions are not fully developed ; and it 
has none beyond these, for these three comprise all that are possible ; 
completion being marked here, as everywhere else throughout the uni- 
verse, by ternary composition. Considered in reference to language, — 
especially that portion of it required to denote sensations, thoughts, and 
sentiments, — the world would thus continually prove itself to the fathers 
of spoken language, a repertory of picturesque and lovely symbols, 
adapted to render audible and pleasing what would otherwise have been 
no more than mystery and silence. It is impossible to conceive of a 
more benevolent institution, inasmuch as it operates both ways. For as 
some author remarks, the very same circumstances which would open 
an easy vent to the utterance of the speakers of early times, are those 
which would simultaneously assist and charm the apprehensions of their 
hearers. Of course the principle is the same now, but then it would act 
with infinitely greater beauty, because there was not a single word but 
what exhibited all the evidence of having been constructed by it; and 
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because social intercourse was wholly dependent on the practical recog- 
nition of its function. 

81. At this immense distance of time it is manifestly impossible to 
pronounce as to the particulars of any specific procedure of the primitive 
framers of language. For transcripts of their conduct we must there- 
fore look to what has been done in later ages, under the impulse of the 
same great natural laws of mental action by which they were directed. 
Examples are abundant in all the ancient languages. We there see 
primitive words giving rise to large families of secondary terms, many 
of which we have taken up in modern times, and still further expanded. 

An excellent illustration of this progress is seen in the history of the 
class of words founded on the onomatopcetic interjection st (as when we 
say hist!), and used in the Indo-European languages to denote cessation, 
quiet, fixedness, and the numberless collateral circumstances and objects 
of which these terms are either literally or metaphorically descriptive, 
the central idea of the entire family being that of standing. If the 
reader will articulate st, and watch the process, it will bo found that no 
utterance requires so little exertion of the vocal organs, or so small a 
quantity of breath. Self-checking, it is an exact type of the things 
which the words constructed from it invariably denote, and is therefore 
naturally adapted to furnish their designations. Here, then, we have 
both the origin of the onomatopoeia, and the explanation of its fertility 
as a root. The earliest verbal shape which the original sound is ascer- 
tainable to have acquired, is the Oriental ti-sUUni or ti-sthd-mi, *to 
stand.' From this, like the branches of a tree from its trunk, subse- 
quently came the Greek ordo) and itmj-fjuy the Latin sto and si-sto, the 
old Teutonic stdnif and others ; and these, in their turn, gave rise to 
innumerable derivatives, just as branches do to twigs and leaves. Such 
of the race as cannot be affiliated on any one of these main progenitors, 
probably sprang up from the original st as lateral shoots, just as a pro- 
geny of subordinate stems is often seen surrounding the main trunk of 
a tree in a state of nature. 

82. It is not pure etymology which shews these things, but etymo- 
logy and correspondence. The former carries us only part way in the 
investigation of the history of language. It opens the gate of the 
garden, bnt is unable to shew us round. It is quite a mistake, there- 
fore, to suppose that etymology is, per se, the history of language. If 
it were, there would not be such multitudes of words given in the 
lexicons as of ' unknown derivation.' Correspondence takes up the 
subject just where Etymology is fain, by its own rules, to leave it ; and 
by shewing their spiritual affinities, indicates the origin of words wliicli 
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etymology has uo alternative but to regard as inexplainable. It thus' 
subserves precisely the same purpose in regard to language that modem 
chemistry has done in regard to the determination of the 'simple 
substances.' Those things which, in chemical phrase, etymology re- 
gards as baseSy correspondence shews to be only oxides of bases. Or to 
use another analogy, correspondence is to language just what the beau- 
tiful arcana of vegetable physiology are to botany, — the wealth and 
essence of the entire science. It is on these principles, accordingly, 
that the family of words we are now adverting to, is enabled to be 
brought together. 

83. Among the simplest derivatives of the original st which are con- 
tained in our own language, are the verb forms, such as stay, stop, stond. 
Primarily, these words denote physical cessation or quietude : thence, 
by correspondence, all kinds of mental or emotional cessation ; also 
resolution, repose, fixity of purpose, continuity of action, &c. Hence 
we speak of ' standing content,' 'standing the test,' 'staying' a man's 
fears, and of putting a ' stop' to his intentions. Of the word ' stand' 
alone, there are no less that seventy such metaphors in daily use, inde- 
pendently of its compounds, such as ' withstand' and ' understand.' It 
is in the Scriptures, however, that the most beautiful of these figurative 
applications occur, and as they refer exclusively to spiritual things, it is 
clear that we understand them solely through their identity in essence 
with the phraseology of common life. Take, for example, the use made 
of the word ' stand' : — 

' The grass witheret^, the flower fadeth, 
But the word of our God shall stand for ever.' — Isaiah xl. 8. 

' The works of his hands are verity and righteousness, 
All his commandments are sure. 
They standfast for ever and ever.' — Psalm cii. 7, 8. 

' He shall not be afraid of evil tidings, 
For his heart slandeth fast, trusting in the Lord.' — Psalm cxii. 7. 

84. The poets use the word in similar ways, and often with singular 
beauty of effect : Homer, for instance, when describing the conduct of 
Penelope after her husband's long-protracted absence. (Odyssey 23. 103). 
Penelope is so hard to persuade that it is really Ulysses who stands 
before her, that Telemachus, chiding her silence and seeming indiffer- 
ence, reproaches her as having but ' a stony heart.' ' Nay, my son,' she 
replies, * it is that my whole being statids still within me,' (t€wov i^Lop^ 
Svfios jML cVl STHGESSI rtBrjirev) meaning that she is utterly stupified 
and confounded by her mingled astonishment, joy, and misgivings. 
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Pindar, again, adverting to the enraptured wonder with which 
Hercules stood contemplating the beautiful wild olive-trees of the 
Hyperboreans, at once describes his attitude and feelings by saying, — 

Todi bfvbpea Bavficuvt 2TAeEI2. — Olymp. iii. 57. 

Though an ordinary colloquial term, hke * stand,' (to which it is equiva- 
lent) yet so expressive is the word aradcU, by virtue of its correspon- 
dential character, that it immediately spreads out the whole scene before 
the mind, and in the most charming manner. The graceful trees, the 
blue sky beyond them, the sunshine creeping among their foliage, all 
rise up in company with the figure of the spell- bound hero, forming a 
picture vivid as the life, and filling us with the same agreeable satisfac- 
tion that is produced by coming suddenly in view of a beautiful and 
ample prospect. So with Virgil's description of the sea, when it was 
so smooth and tranquil, that the shepherd-boy walking on the sands saw 
his figure reflected in the water. (Eel. ii. 26). The youth tells his 
companion that this occurred one day ' cum placidum ventis staret marej' 
literally * when the sea stood unruffled by the winds.' Here, as in the 
preceding instance, we have a word so beautifully suggestive, that the 
mind not only acquaints itself with the circumstance described, but 
immediately awakes to all its most treasured recollections of the shore, 
as enjoyed at those peaceful seasons when the watera, touching the 
beaxih without a sound, and almost without a movement, bless and con- 
sole us with their calmness. 

Ovid also makes powerful use of the word on many occasions. Thus, 
in describing the effects of the deluge, he says ' stemuntur segetes,' * the 
corn fields were laid flat.' (Met. i. 273.) Herein is pictured in the 
most striking and beautiful manner, the utter stop put to that ceaseless 
waving and swaying beneath the breeze which is so celebrated a charm 
of fields of ripening grain. 

85. In every case, the word we are considering thus acts upon the 
mind as the keynote of a melody, which lies within it like the odour 
within a rose-bud. Such, indeed, is the essential quality of all truly 
poetical expressions, and unless received in this way, we fail to realize 
their greatest charm. The reason why the poet makes so peculiarly 
delicious and wonderful a use of words is, that he is the high-priest and 
interpreter of nature, and in his spirit recognizes more deeply than the 
generality of men how consummate and sublime is that relation of out- 
ward things to invisible ones, on which all language and poetry are 
built up ; — 

' The world is full of glorious likenesses ; 
The poet^s power is to sort them out, 
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And to make music from the common strings 
With which the earth is strung ; to make the dumb 
Earth utter heavenly harmony, and draw 
Life clear and sweet and harmless as spring water 
Welling its way through flowers.' — Festns. 

Poetry, therefore, cannot be successfully discussed apart from the meta- 
physics of language. Men may call it an ' abstraction 'or * an idea in 
the mind,' and talk about it as such, but a clear perception of the 
philosophy of words is the only key that unlocks its full and boundless 
meaning. 

86. Perhaps the most beautiful example in English poetry, of which 
the effect is mainly owing to the introduction of the word * stand,' is 
that in Thomson's Seasons, where the lady discovers while bathing, that 
she has been watched : — 

* With wild surprise. 
As if to marble struck, devoid of sense, 
A stupid moment motionless she stood.' 

Here are pourtrayed not only her physical attitude, but the utter 
paralysis of sense produced by the overwhelming shame and terror of 
the moment. It is interesting to observe that Ovid uses the equivalent 
word ' adstUit' in narrating the celebrated story of Diana and Actaeon. 
(Met. iii. 187.) The introduction of the word stupid greatly adds to the 
force of the above passage, the primary sense of ' stupid ' being * fixed ' 
or * insensible.' 

87. The relation of stillness to the onomatopcetic st needs no argu- 
ment. It is quietude itself. Hence the sublime command of Jesus to 
the stormy waves, — * Peace, be still ! ' so grandly foretold in the 107th 
Psalm, * He maketh the storm* a calm, so that the waves thereof are 
stilV The magnificent display of power here afforded is no less conso- 
latory than majestic, being representative of the healing efficacy which 
the love of God can exert over the soul when tossed and disturbed by 
evils, a condition of which it is impossible to have a more striking em- 
blem than a dark and troubled sea. It is this fact, indeed, which both 
the prophecy and its accomplishment are intended to unfold. For the 
circumstance of the Divine allaying a material tempest serves no higher 
purpose, regarded in itself, than to exhibit him as a tremendous, and, 
it maybe arbitrary, autocrat over the elements. Far more beautiful, 

* The word ' «^orm,' being associated with movement and disturbance of the most 
violent kind, may seem to be an exception to the st words. But in reality it 
strengthens and supports their character. For storm is not a derivative of st, but of 
the same parent that has furnished (urn and tornado, the s being a prefix, as in tumhle 
and s-tumbUy tenax and s-tifigy, pedis and s-peed, taurus and s-teer. 
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holy, and consistent does it appear, when regarded in its true character 
of a physical intimation of his power and love in spiritual operations. 
In Comus, one of the most perfect poems ever written, Milton uses the 
expression with infinite beauty to denote the tranquillizing powers pos- 
sessed by the music of the lady's guardian angel, — 

' Who with his soft pipe and smooth- dittied song 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 
And hush the waving woods.' 

The passage has a fine parallel, too, in the uEneid, (i. 148 — 160.) where 

Virgil likens Neptune stilling the waves to the calming of an angry and 

excited multitude by a man of piety and worth, whose presence inspires 

respect even in the most turbulent. He concludes this most finished 

bit of poetry with the words * arrectisqiie auribus astant,' as though 

incapable of describing such a scene without making an immediate 

reference to standing^ figurative as well as literal. Horace conveys the 

same general idea in his ' stemere ventos,' literallj *to still the winds.' 

(Odes 1, 9, JO.) In ordinary conversation, for the same reason, we 

apply the word * still' to repose, quietude, or standing, in all their 

varieties, both physical and emotional. It also furnishes innumerable 

similes. Milton, for instance, speaks of profound attention as being 

' Still as night. 
Or summer *s noontide air.* 

88. Another simple derivative of st is the word * staff,' the uses of 
which in language exhibit some strikingly beautiful results of men's 
intuitions of correspondence. Primarily, a ' staff' is an instrument 
which enables a person to stand firm., by reason of the support which he 
derives from leaning on it. Hence it has come to be used in all ages, 
as a metaphorical name for food, as when we call bread * the staff of 
life.' Hence it has come to be used also as a term for filial aid given by 
children to their parents. How often do we hear the beautiful phrase, 
* the staff of his declining years.' In the ancient poets there are many 
examples of this figure. Thus, in Euripides' Hecuba (281) the dutiful 
Polyxena is termed the pdierpov of her aged parents ; while Sophocles 
gives the corresponding name of a-Kfjinpov to Ism^ne and Antigone, the 
affectionate daughters of the poor, blind, old (Edipus. (CEd. Col. 848, 
1108.) Shakspere also recognizes its full value: — *The boy,' says 
Launcelot, ' was the very staff of my age.' (Merchant of Venice, ii. 2.) 
The circumstance of the staff being called in the Greek by names not 
founded upon st, does not in the least interfere with the truthfulness of 
the correspondence, inasmuch as whatever names may be given to things, 
their representative character must always be the same. 
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89. It is obvious from these universal usages of the word 'staff/ 
that the essence of the signification or correspondence of a staff is that 
of power. This shews us, accordingly, why a staff or sceptre is given to 
kings as a symbol of dominion. It also explains the origin of the 
different kinds of maces and batons, as used from time immemorial, to 
symbolize authority, and termed the * staff of office.' So incomplete, 
indeed, is the idea of majesty or power, unless the staff be present, that 
the Jews, when mocking our Saviour prior to the crucifixion, not only 
put a crown of thorns upon his head, but * a reed in his right hand,' — 
the most bitter mockery of the whole. For a reed is the natural 
emblem of impotence and weakness, and in meaning is thus the remo- 
test possible from that of the staff. In Anglo-Saxon stafian signified 
* to command." 

From being the symbols, these things thence denote the authority 
itself. Ovid, for instance, when he would speak of laying aside the 
dignity of empire, calls it * Sceptri gravitate rellctd.' (Met. ii. 847.) 
Another beautiful illustration occurs in Talfourd's Ion : — 



So resolved, so young- 



^were pity he should CeUI, yet he mtut &1I, 
Or the great sceptre which hath swayed the fears 
Of ages, will become a common staff 
For youth to wield, or age to rest upon, 
Despoiled of all its virtues.* 

For the same reason, enchanters and magicians are uniformly repre- 
sented as bearing what is the same thing virtually, — a wand. Homer, 
accordingly, gives one to the famous enchantress Circe, (Odyssey, 
Book 10.) and the same is the case with the magicians of the Arabian 
Nights. Mercury also had his virga, with which he procured or drove 
away sleep at pleasure. Without their wands, enchanters are further 
represented as powerless. They are described, therefore, as exceedingly 
careful not to let them out of their possession. Milton refers to this in 
Comus : — 

' What, have ye let the false enchanter *scape ? 
O ye mistook ! ye should have snatched his wand. 
And bound him fast. Without his rod reversed. 
And backward mutters of dissevering power, 
We cannot free the lady, who sits hero 
In stony fetters fixed, and motionless.* 

90. Comparing all these things together, it is easy to gather what 
the word * staff' must signify in the Scriptures. For it cannot mean 
one thing out of them and another in. Accordingly, whenever the word 
* staff' is there used in connection with good, it denotes such power as is 
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exercised by God, or by him given to man for spiritual purposes. When 
referred to in connection with evil, it denotes, on the other hand, the 
arrogant assumptions and overbearing of the wicked. Examples of the 
former are frequent ; of the latter, rare. Perhaps the most striking is 
that in Isaiah xiv. 5, where it is said that ' the Lord hath broken the 
staff of the wicked.' We have a beautiful example of its higher mean- 
ing in the history of David and Goliah. David, when he prepared himself 
to fight the giant, (who is representative of the strength and audacity of 
spiritual evil) * took his staff in his hand.' In its supreme sense, God 
himself, who is all power, is here meant. In its secondary sense, it 
signifies reliance on that power, which can alone carry man successfully 
through such combats as are in this narrative representatively depicted. 
Thence, to the Christian, it also signifies the Gospel, which is God in 
his Word, and which points or indicates the way to victory and life 
spiritual, and thus confers power. Hence David says for us in the 
Psalms, — ' Though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, 
yet will I fear no evil, for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff comfort 
me,' This is the reason also why the Lord commanded the disciples 
*that they should take nothing for their journey save a staff only;' 
(Mark vi. 8.) meaning that they were to go forth into the world relying 
solely upon himself for strength to fulfil their mission, and that such is 
to be our ovm procedure likewise, if we would be numbered with them. 
The spiritual sense of the 4th chapter of Kings II„ affords another 
sublime illustration of its symbolic meaning 

91. The representative character of the staff is further and admirably 
illustrated in the history of the miracles worked by Moses, all of which 
are described as having been effected, under the direction of Jehovah, 
by means of his staff or ' rod,' Aaron also had his rod ; and the magi- 
cians who attempted to rival him had theirs. For the wicked always 
seek to imitate the good, and instinctively adopt similar ceremonials and 
instruments of action. They seek, by conforming outwardly, to acquire 
the powers in which they are deficient inwardly. But the rods of the 
magicians are described as being * swallowed up' by that of Aaron, 
(Exodus vii. 12.) further shewing us, by correspondence, that the pride 
of human intellect ever has to give way before the supremacy of Divine 
truth. It was Aaron's rod, likewise, that alone ' budded, and bloomed 
blossoms, and yielded almonds.' (Numbers xvii. 8.) This was signifi- 
cant of the same general principle, as evident from the interior meaning 
of the context. So extraordinary was the last-mentioned miracle, the 
staff being made of wood long since cut from the tree, and therefore 
dry and sapless, that it was manifest nothing short of divine power could 
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have Accomplished it. Hence it became castomftry with the alieidnts 
for oaths of peculiar energy or solemnity to be swOM on the impossibility 
of such an event taking place in the ordinary course of tiatojrd. 
Achilles, for instance, in Homer, T^hen venting his rage against Aga- 
memnon, (Iliad i. 234—236.)-- 

Nal fih r<$dr (n^JTrrpoVj rd ficy. Swort ^vXXa KaX H^vs 
^vcrct, eVfid^ TTp&ra rofi^v iv iptcrcTL XcXoiTrey, 
Ov8* ava6rjkr)a'€i, 

* I VOW by this staff, which has produced neither leaves nor branches 

since it first left its parent-stem upon the mountains, and never shall 

sprout again.' 

Virgil gives another instance in the oath of friendship sworn by 

Latinus to ^neas. (^neid xii. 206—209.) 

Ut Bceptrum hoc (deztra soeptrum nam forte gerebat), 
Nunquam fronde lev! fundet viigulta neo umbras ; 
Cum semel in sylvis imo de stirpe recisum 
Matre caret, posuitque comas et brachia iferro. 

' As this sceptre (for a sceptre he chanced to hold in his right hand) 
shall never more with light foliage produce twigs nor shady branches ; 
since, cut frota its stem in the woods, it is once for all severed from its 
mother-tree, and has laid-down-beneath the axe its locks'*^ and arms.* 

92. There can be little doubt that the story of Hercules' celebrated 
club growing when he plunged it in the ground, had its origin in the 
same circumstance ; for every fable of the ancient Greek mythology was 
either a distorted history of some event which the Old Testament 
correctly narrates ; or the embodiment into a kindred allegoric form of 
some one of the lofty spiritual truths familiar to primcBval times. 

93. Another interesting derivative from the onomatopoetic st exists in 
the name of stone, which substance is so called because of its fixity and 
insensitiveness. From designating physical qualities, the words ' stone' 
and ' stony' thence pass to the designation of corresponding conditions 
of the feelings, as when we speak of a ' stony heart,' and as illustrated 

* A beautiful personification, by which the leaves of trees, as they flutter in the 
wind, are compared to the waving ringlets of a woman. The same graoeftil simile 
occurs in Sutton's * Clifton Grove Garland :' — 

* __„^_ A wind-ruhied tree, 

Whose still green tresses dabbled mournfully 

Into the stream which flowed o'er half its head; 

And whose lorn fingers, witlessly outspread. 

Combed alway the dark liver's flowing hair. 

And idly took a floating tollage there 

Of straws luid reeds.* 
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in tl^e quotation from Homer (section 84). We have another example 
in Shakspere, (Winter's Tale v. 3) \vhere Leontes says of the statue, — 

* Does not the stone rebuke me 
For being more ttone than it ?* 

Hence, too, the wording of God's promise to the repentant, that he will 
remove their '3tony heart,* and will give them a 'heart of flesh.' 
(Ezekiel zi. 19.) But a stone, from its very character of endurance and 
fixedness, is the emblem likewise of anything firm and indestructible ; 
and this is by far the most beautiful aspect under which to contemplate 
its correspondences. AU objects have a twofold signification. They 
correspond, in their high sense, with what is good and heavenly. In 
their lower, or earthly relation, they denote what is evil. And there is 
nothing inconsistent, or unintelligible, or perplexing, in this. . Take 
the Sun itself. On the one hand, it ripens the golden liarvests, and 
mediately sustains the earth in life and beauty. On the other, it 
parches the soil, and raises mal'aria, and is thence productive of the most 
direful ills. The Wind is, on the one hand, a grateful visitant, bring- 
ing innumerable blessings on its wings ; on tjie other, when it swells 
into a storm, it ravages and destroys with remorseless and appalling 
cruelty. The correspondence implied, therefore, when an object is cited 
in language, may be either good or bad, the context shewing which is 
meant. 

' Wise is he 
Who scans and construes all in harmony. 
A sacred side there is to every thing, 
As given or forbidden, fisilse or true; 
According to the greater truth involved. 
One side is always bright, ope always <iark, 
Leaflike and moonlike.**— Fesltu. 

Accordingly, when we find the Lord called by Moses ' the stone of 
Israel,' (Gen. xlix. 24.) we see that the expression refers not to hard- 
be^itedness, but to the solidity and permanence of his attributes : so, 
top, in Isaiah, (zxviii. 1 6.) where he is called ' a tried stone, a precious 
comer-stone.' In these passages, the correspondence is used in its 
supreme sense, viz., as denoting God himself. In other places the word 
is put for his pow^, his love, or his truth, individually. Thus, when 
David went down to engage Goliah, he not only took his * stafiP,' but 'five 
smooth stones out of the brook.' These stones represent the heavenly 
truths with which we must in like manner arm ourselves, when we 
would re-enact the shepherd's conduct; this little episode of his life 
being not a mere piece of ancient history, but a divine and everlasting 
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representative of the method by which spiritaal evils can alone be 
overcome. 

Bearing these facts in view, we are also enabled to perceive the mean- 
ing of that remarkable verse in the Psalms — * Happy shall he be 
(0 Babylon) that taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.' 
(cxxxvii. 9.) The ' little ones of Babylon * are the first inclinations 
towards pride, and he who destroys them in their infancy by dashing 
them against the truths and ordinances of the divine law, procures for 
himself the truest happiness. 

94. The onomatopcetic st has also furnished us with the word * «tor,* — 
in the Persian language sfareh, in Greek a-or^p, and in Latin Stella, 
which last is by permutation from the older form sfera, like teneUa from 
tenera. The stars are so called on account of their fixedness. Language 
uses them to denote truths, especially those of the highest class, because 
by correspondence, truths and the stars are in all respects the exact 
counterparts of one another. A fine singer, for instance, or a clever 
actor, is called a ' star,' and is said to go ' starring,' because such persons 
are the embodiments of the highest excellence or truth that is current 
in their profession. In Shakspere the correspondence is beautifully 
recognized on several occasions. Thus : — 

* Whose sUir-liie nobleness gave life and influence 
To their whole being.' — {Timon qf Athens, v. 1.) 

^lussBus, too, in his elegant poem narrating the history of the celebrated 
but unfortunate Hero and Leander (who lived, it will be remembered, on 
opposite sides of the Hellespont), says of the two lovers, — 

Afi<j>oT€po>v noKiiov TrepiieaXXcef afrripes afiffxo. 
* Of either shore each was the lovely ttar,* 

While Shelley speaks of * the star-light smile of children,' thereby im- 
plying its consummate innocence and truth. The Scriptures confirm it 
in a multitude of places, rendering it unnecessary to cite more than a 
single instance, namely, Judges v. 20, where it is said — * The stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera.' The history of Sisera is represent- 
ative of the career and fate of the ungodly and hypocritical ; in this 
truly sublime statement we &re therefore shewn how hostile to such con- 
duct are the truths of heaven. It is a statement without which the 
story would indeed have been but half-told, and the moral shorn of half 
its value, for like the history of David, it is a t3rpe intended for all 
times. It may be useful to observe that in its literal sense, the idea of 
the stars fighting against Sisera, or any body else, is utterly destitute 
both of meaning and moral. 
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95. When we uBe the word * steer,' it is also with ultimate reference 
to the stars in their representative character. Primarily, the word 
' steer' denotes the piloting of a ship at sea, which in early times, hefore 
the discovery of the compass, was managed entirely hy means of obser- 
vations made on the positions of the heavenly bodies. Thus in the 5th 
iEneid (23—25) the pilot say to -^neas,— 

* Neo litora longd 
Fida reor fratema Eryoit, portusque Sicanos; 
Si modo riU memor servcUa remetior eutraJ* 

' I deem neither the trusty shores of your brother Eryx, nor the Sicilian 
ports, far distant, if I rightly remember the stars I observed before.* 
We have another pretty illustration of this fact in the name of the cele- 
brated constellation called the Pleiades^ which is derived from TrXcciy * to 
sail,' and was given them because their re-appearance in the sky marked 
the periods when the Greeks were accustomed to commence their 
voyages. Hence Theocritus describes the Argonauts as setting sail as 
soon as the Pleiades came in view. (Idyll, xiii. 25.) 

From its use as a nautical term, the word ' steer ' naturally passed on 
to the corresponding acts of civil life, and to procedures emotional and 
moral. Hence a man is said to ' steer his way,* a guide to ' steer the 
right road,* and a prime minister to be ' at the helm' of the national 
affairs. In all of these acts, the particular method in which they are 
conducted, is governed by the individual's perceptions of what is best, or 
in other words, of what is tme to him. So that when performing them 
he is literally watching the stars shining in the firmament of his mind ; 
and as he moves along, thus governed and directed by his truths, it is in 
the same manner correspondentially, that the primaeval navigator steered 
his bark across the waves, his eyes continually directed to the bright 
and guiding heavens. 

96. Every other member of the numerous progeny of st might be 
treated of in the same manner as the above. It is unnecessary, how- 
ever, to do more here than point out some of the more interesting. A 
statue, for instance, is a model of an animal carved in some durable or 
standing material. A «dgma is an indelible brand. STo/^yi), with the 
Greeks, denoted ' natural affection,' literally, affection which stands or 
endures, like that of a mother for her child. Hence the name of the 
bird called the stork, which is ^celebrated for its affection. iS'tognant 
water is literally that which stands. Virgil beautifully applies the term 
to the profound depths of the ocean, which cure quiet and undisturbed 
save during the most violent storms, (^neid i. 130.) Shelley says as 

finely,-— 

* Ye icy springs, ttagnani with wrinkling frost !' — PromethetM 62. 
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The laws of the realm are called statutes, becaua^ presumed to be mode 
in perpetuity, just as anything placed upon a solid basis is eaid to be 
e^toblisbed. Sic J)i statuistis, * so the gods decreed/ says Ovid. (Met. 
iv. 660.) iS^bility is the quality of such things ; instability of their 
opposites. fi'tupor is a state marked by the cessation of the activitiee 
proper to humanity ; and stupid, in it9 metaphorical sense, is the charac- 
ter of one who is too dull to be intellectually moved. The Latin name 
for such a person is * stuUtis.* * Substance ^>i* is that which has being or 
reality, (i. e. stands), Eustence denotes such being; and its contracted 
form, essence, signifies the vital quality or principle of a thing. Thence 
the adjective * essential,' each word having both a physical and a meta- 
phorical meaning. Taciturnity, or standing of the tongue, the Greeks 
called areytf&njs ; while their word for * inexorable ' was (mTvot. Bion, 
for instance, speaks of death as — 

Kal irrvypbv fiatriKiia leal &yp$w, * the fierce and inexorable king.' 

4-d(inis L 62. 

5fation is a fixed locality. 5taid denotes a demeanour characterized by 
tbe absence of animation. To be steady is to be firm and unyielding. 
A steadfast character is one that does not vacillate. Its worth is spoken of 
as sterling. To be stem is to behave with a rigour that will not be 
moved. To stare is literally to look mth the eyes standing stiU. 
The student is he who concentrates his mind on any given sub- 
ject. Studies, therefore, properly speaking, are 'fixed employments,' 
not intellectual ones merely. Hence Virgil terms the continual work- 
ing of the bees on their * waxen encampments' (cerea castra) their 
studia. (Georgic iv. 5.) The earnest exertions of the rowers in a boat- 
race he calls by the same expressive name, (^neid v. 228.) Hence 
the word * studious,' which means intent, as when we say * studious to 
please.' Ovid applies the word to curiosity. (Met. iv. 296.) Stature 
is the height of a person when standing, A stanza is the quantity of 
verse included between the points at which the sets of lines stay or stop. 
A stage is a resting place of kindred character, as when we speak of the 
stages of life, and the stages of a journey. To staunch is to arrest the 
hemorrhage from a wound ; while a staunch friend is one who stands 
firm to his professions. Starch and stiff denote things physically diffi- 
cult to move. Tlience they are applied to a demeanour that has none 

* It may be well to explain that when the M is buried in the middle of a word, or 
tbrawn to t^^ end of it, H is owing to the prefixing of a preposition, or to jttome other 
of the various expedients that have been adopted in the process of time, to modify 
the prinuBval -or older t^qns. 
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of ike pliancy of courteousnesd* In German stolz signified * proud' or 

* unbending/ ^oixfta, in the Greek language, are the first elements 
or principles of things, beyoiid 'which science cannot penetrate, beyond 
which there is nothing accessible to man, and at which, accordingly, it 
stops. Thence, by correspondence, the word signifies the fundamental 
principles of Christian doctrine: in the Epistle to the Hebrews, for 
instance, (v. 12.) rA <m)tx«a 't&p XoytW tov Gcov, — 'first principles of 
the oracles of God.* From first principles, both in physics and the 
church, all things proceed in order. Hence the verb crroix«ty signifies 
to advance with regularity and beauty. To persist is to continue ; to 
insist is to be infiezible ; to rest is to stay or remain. Instant is the 
being or standing close upon ; ' an instance' is the thing that does this. 
To restore is to make a person or thing ' stand again.* To desist is to 

* stand away from.* /Stunted is that which has stopped growing. An 
obstacle is that which prevents our going further. Sturdy, stubborn, 
obstinacy, imply inflexiblenesS. That point beyond which we cannot go 
is the • stand-point.' Hence the Greek name for noon was oraBtpk 
fiearifjLppiaf literally, the standing point or completion of the day, mean- 
ing that the maxima of light and heat are then arrived at. ^schylus, 
describing fruit ripe and dropping from the tree, calls it Kapn&iuira 
&rd^vTa, — fruit Standing, or incapable of going further. (Suppl. 1008.) 
Virgil uses the word in the sftme sense — * stant et castanea hirsuta,^ 
(ficl. vii. 53.) Constancy is that which * stands with,' L e„ firmly. 
Hence, after primarily denoting physical stability, it signifies what we 
call constancy in affection. The Greeks gave to this sweet sentiment 
the elegant name of rvSTa^cm, literally 'beautiful standing,' there 
being nothing more lovely than a faithful, unwavering afiection. 

97. The above list, though long, includes but a small portion even of 
the English derivatives of st. The various Indo-European tongues 
have multitudes of others, often peculiar to themselves. They furnish 
conclusive proof, therefore, of the ready way in which the amplitude of 
modern language has been attained, though its primaeval roots were few 
and insignificant. In the French language the force and beauty of these 
words is often wholly lost, owing to the suppression of the s. EtoUe, 
Stat, etude, etahlir, etcraff&r, for instance, which ate modifications of the 
Latin steUa, status, studia, dtc. In stud3dng this family of words it is 
important to bear in mind, also, that while several, apparently belonging 
to it, are in fact, no relations, having been formed by the prefixing of s 
to some other word, as shewn on page 54, others acquire the st through 
composition merely, as dis-tort, dis-turb, dis-tend, and are consequently 
to be set aside. 
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98. In contrast with the st words, implying fixedness, may be placed 
a class of equal extent, referring to motion. The class in question is no 
less natural than the preceding, but it does not possess so uniform an 
aspect. For while its leading character is the possession of the ele- 
mentary sound represented hj fl, the latter is often exchanged for^'^, hi, 
pr, hr, or /r, these six sounds, different as their symbols appear upon 
paper, being closely allied, and prone, in all languages^ to be substituted 
for one another. The oldest forms of the fraternity are probably pi and 
fl. The chief portion of the derivatives have been furnished by these 
two, and especially by fl, which may therefore be assumed to be the 
roo*-sound. The gentle and sustained flow of breath required for its 
production is itself the exact type of what the letters describe, while it 
points pretty clearly also to the origin of the onomatopoeia ; inasmuch 
as the desire to express the circumstance of movement naturally finds 
its vocal out-birth in a gently modulated exspi ration such as fl is pro- 
duced by. There is a close affinity, too, between the human utterance 
of this sound, and the form in which it is heard among the things of 
inanimate nature, such as running water, and trees waving in the wind. 

99. As with the earliest derivatives of st, what may have been the 
actual first-bom of the patriarchal fl or pi, it is now impossible to 
determine. It is easy, nevertheless, to conceive of their general character, 
by reviewing certain of their descendants. In English, for instance, 
there are many such words as hhw, float, flow, fly (which are modi- 
fications of the Anglo-Saxon hldwan, flsotan, flowaii, fleogan) ; while in 
the Greek and Latin languages there are <^Xfo>, <^Xvci>, 7rXa>, irki&, ttXvcd, 
iSXvo), ppv<o, flo, fleo, fliio, all of which are extremely simple in construc- 
tion, and describe motion in a most easy and expressive manner. The 
earliest that have yet been positively ascertained, include the Greek and 
Latin ttXo), flo, &c., and certain old Gothic bases, the whole of them 
coming apparently from the still older Sanscrit plu, which signifies to 
flow or swim. These words gave birth in their turn to numbers of 
derivatives, just as was done by (rraa>, sto, and stdm, and thence, in 
process of time, were derived the terms of our current phraseology. 

100. The circumstance oi material movement being thus provided with 
a natural designation, provision was at the same time made, by virtue of 
correspondence, for naming emotional and spiritual movement. Hence 
every derivative of fl, however common-place, is used both literally and 
figuratively ; while there is no kind of motion, either among visible or 
invisible things, but what may be denoted, if wo please, by some word 
founded on it. To flow, to flee, to fly, to flit, for example, denote 
primarily, certain kinds of physical motion, such as the flowing of water. 



the flying of birds, and the flitting of butterflies among the flowers. 
But correspo<odeiu$e forbids them to rest in these meanings, and they 
immediately pass on to the denomination of events belonging to the 
spiritual world. Hence the beautiful language of the prophecy in 
Micafa, concerning the heavenly Jerusalem,-^' In the last days it shall 
come to pass that the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be estab- 
lished in the top of the mountains, and it shall be exalted above the hills, 
and people shall /ou^ unto it.* Hence, too, it is said in the Proverbs,-^ 
'The wicked man fleeth when no man pursneth,**' and in familiar 
colloquy, that in adversity, false friends *fl^ away;*' and that thoughts 
of (M times *flit across the memory.* 

101. The interior meaning of the word flow is made no less beautifully 
evident by Virgil, when he says of the Greeks, disheartened by the long 
resistance of Troy, *fluer§ apet,* literally 'their hope began to flow 
away,* {Mneid xL 109.) In English we continually use such phrases. 
Thus ' flow of feeling,* * flow of spirits,* * flow of fancy,* * flow of ideas,* 
• flow of language,' • flow of sentiment," all of which secretly present 
to the mind, and in the most agreeable manner, the idea of a running 
stream. There are also many compound words involving this idea. 
Thus, af^uence is a state where wealth is continually ' flowing to * the 
person spoken of ; while in^uence denotes that species of action of one 
person or thing upon another by which some of its o¥na pioperties and 
virtues are caused to pass over or ' flow in ' to them. Adam, for in- 
stance, says to Eve, in Paradise Lost, 

' I, from the ii^uence of thy tooka, receive 
Access in every virtae; in thy sight, 
More wise, more waAehftil; stron g at if need were, 
In outward strength f-« 

a most beautiful picture of the sunny blessings whidi those whom we 
dearly love, unceasingly yet unknowingly shed upon our hearts ; not so 
much by what they say or do, as through the medium of the heavenly 
sphere which flows from them like the fragrance from some scented tree. 
Let any one think for a moment of the face of her whom in his soul he 
lores best in the world, vnth a generous and manly love founded on 
harmony of nature, and he will become sensible that in her beautiflil, 
though unconscious and secret influence, or inflowmg for good, lies her 
most powerful and enduring charm. 

102. In^ux, which is the same word in another shape, appnopriately 
describes the benevolent activity of God with regard to his creation, it 
being solely by the constant * inflowing* of life from Himself that it is 
sustained in health and beauty. People are apt, however, to think of 
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God merely as a Creator who acted, not as a Creator who acts. As if 
it were possible that the world oould subsist for a single moment if its 
Maker did not constantly act into it, and thus preserve it in the order 
of its creation. Con^uence, again, is the point where two riyers unite 
or ' flow together.' Hence it is applied to the harmonious union of 
men's opinions. "Reflux is a ' flowing back.* Super/Zuous is literally 
* flowing over ;* figuratively, more than is needed. A wave is in Latin 
called fltictus ; thence our figurative verb to fltictiuite. Flaency is that 
quality of speech which makes it resemble the easy flowing of a smooth 
river, in Latin ^t^m^Ti. An inundation we call a ^ood; and as the in- 
cursion of moral evil is like the terrible, overwhelming, and devastating 
eflect of such a torrent, the Psalms and other Scriptures repeatedly 
speak of the ungodly and of the powers of darkness, as * floods.* Thus : 

* I sink in deep mire, where there is no standhig; 
I am come into deep waters, where tho floods ofverflow me.* 

Ptaim Ixiz. 2. 

' Let not the vnUer flood overflow me, 
Neither let the deep swallow me up.* — Psaim bdx. 15. 

' If the Lord had not been on our side, 
When men rose np against us; 
Then they had swallowed us np alive, 
Then the waters had overwhelmed us, 
The stream had gone over oar sonL* — PicUm ozziv. 2—4. 

In 2 Sam. xxii. 5, (Psalm xviii.) David uses similar language, — 

' The waves of death compassed me, 
The floods of ungodly men made me afiraad.* 

There is a fine passage, founded on the same correspondence, in the 
' Suppliants' of ^schylus (469—471,)— 

KoK&v be ir\fj0O£ irorafi6s &s hripxtrcu.. K.r.X. 

Horace, too, says of Ulysses, that in spite of all his perils and hard- 
ships, he was * never overwhelmed in the waves of adversity,' (adverm 
rerum immersabUis undis. Epistles i. /2, 22.) 

103. The pi form of the original word, furnished the Greeks with 
irXmv * to sail.' Thence a ship was called frkolov, and a sailor trXcor^p. 
The voyage was designated v\6os, and wealth acquired by commerce, or 
sailing, likwros. Thence the word was extended, on the same great 
principle, to riches in general ; and also used to designate the mytho- 
logical god of riches, Plutvs. It was on the same ground that the 
Anglo-Saxons called a ship flota (whence our fl£et\ and sailors flotan. 
With the Teutonic * fleet' agrees the Pelasgic *navy,' which is through 
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navis, yaw, vtm, (by the insertion of the digamma) from the Sanscrit 
s-nau, to bathe or swim. 

104. Natorallj associated with the moving of water, is the idea of 
JiUing, as caused by its continaed flow. Hence the Greeks beautifully 
called the rising of the tide ifKfifirf, — * the filling/ just as in English we 
speak of its ' ebbing and JUming,' Hence the origin likewise of the 
Latin words plus^ more ; plmuSf full ; and eventually of the English 
complete, jptenitude, plentj, jp^teous, ample, replete, com^^ment, 
plethoric, supp^ment, suppfy, su]7>2us, accomplish, reptenish, &c., all of 
which convey the idea of * filling' or * filling full,* and place before the 
mind, in the same pleasing, though secret manner as before, the physical 
correspondence on which they proceed, namely, high water. The Eng- 
lish word fuU is itself derived firom the same source. Hence when we 
say that we fnUy understand a thing, or that we are fvUy aware of it, 
it is saying that it has flowed into and filled our minds, just as the high 
tide fills the basin of the sea. 

105. Nothing could be more natural than to use a modification of the 
same root to designate weeping, * To weep,* accordingly, is in Latin 
flere. But weeping is only an outbirth, the material or physical mani- 
festation of a feeling. Hence the word fleo and its derivatives pass on 
to the designation of the sorrow itself, and to other forms of its expres- 
sion, such as are called in English grieving, bewailing, mourning, and 
lamenting. A most beautiful instance of this occurs in VirgiFs cele- 
brated description of the bird mourning over the loss of her young, 
imitated firom the fourth Idyl of Moschus^ and allowed to be one of the 
most touching passages in the whole range of poetry, ancient or modem. 

'Qaalis popiile& moBreiui philomela sab nmbr^ 
Amissos queritar fietas, quot doniB arstor 
Observang, nido implumes detnudt: at ilia 
1^ noetem, nunoqae sedens miaerabile oannen 
Int^grat, et moBstis latd boa qaestibos trnpUtJ' 

(Georgic iv. 511 — 515.) 
' As mouming philomd under a poplar shade, bemoans her lost yoong, which the 
hard-hearted down observing in the nest, has stolen away unfledged. But she wot^ 
rows throughout the night; and seated on a branch, still renews her mournful song, 
and fills all places round with piteous wallings.* 

The masterly way in which the words flet and implet are introduced, 
greatly adds to the effect of this justly-admired passage. Not that 
we mean by * masterly * that the poet deliberately selected them, for 
such words are impersonal utterauces. It was the genius that was 
masterly. Virgil, like Shakspere and all other great poets, wrote multi- 
tudes of things which he never designed, and of whose interior beauty 
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he know UtUe. Great poets, and all true ones, do thie continually. It 
is their peculiar characteristic, and in it lies their inexhaustible and 
ever-increasing charm. For the conceptione of such bx^ not only oom- 
plete and beautiful as to their synthetical expression, but complete in 
every detail of itr What, however, is alone present to their minds,, and 
aimed to be expressed, is the general conception ; the picture, thought, 
or sentiment, whatever it may be. The detiils, or constituent elements, 
lie in the words spontaneously and uncarefully made use of to embody 
it, appearing to the poet merely as the medium of its exhibition, but to 
his readers as consisting of so many perfect and distinct ideas. And 
this, as already hinted, is their actual quality. Eveiy beautiful or subtle 
thought that the poet lays before us is a litde landscape. His object in 
displaying it is to exhibit the picturesgue of that landscape, and he pre* 
sents this to us through the medium of an infinite variety of charming 
olgects and particulars, thrown together not with a view to their indivi- 
dual values, but with reference simply to their use in the colleptive ; 
and these stand like the trees, and hills, and water&Ils of the material 
landscapes (every one of which is a picture-poem), spread out before us 
by the Divine IIoii;t^( of all things. The full appreciation of poetiy 
consists, accordingly, in the recognition not only of the general or surface 
ideas, but of the accessory or component ones enveloped in the wards, in 
every one of which there is an individual and peculiar beauty and mean- 
ingful symbolism, just as there is in the separate hills, and trees, and 
waterfalls of the material counterpart to which they owe their being. 
That beauty is discernible, however, only and entirely in proportion to 
our knowledge of the esthetics* of nature and of language. Hence, no 
man understands the whole of a great poet, because, to do so, he must 
be acquainted with the particulsjrs of all nature and all philosophy. 
Every man understands a poHion of him, and this portion is ample or 
circumscribed in the precise ratio of his information, literary and scien- 
tific, his knowledge of the human heart, and the vividness and activity 
of his perceptions of correspondence. 

This is why all true readers and thinkers feel that old Homer him- 
self is even now only beginning to be understood in the profusion of his 

* iElstlietioB. This word (derived from ^B6pofjuu <to peroeive^ denote! thoio 
imter or ^iritiuJ qualitioi of beauty in things, whieh the mind ocuii alone take oogni- 
zanoe of. Esthetics form a distinct and highly attraotive and delightful fbnn ot 
knowledge, investigating in tnm the nature of all kinds of beauty, whether in Nature, 
Art, Music, Literature, or the Drama. The term may be paraphrased as 'The 
PhUosophy of the Beautiful.^ It was first adopted, about eighty years since, by the 
Geimans, in whose language there is an ezoeUent voriL on the sul^jeet : — * JEethetik 
Von Friedrioh Bouterwek,' 2 vols. 12mo. Q^tiogea, 1815. 
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beaaty ; while fi>r the aazne reason, it is equally certain that Shakspere 
and Milton, Shi^y and P. J. Bailey,* are fall of stores that it will take 
generations thoroughly to onfokL ^ A great poem/ says SheUey, * is a 
fountain for ever overflowing with the waters of wisdom and delight, 
and after one person and one age have exhausted it of such of the 
Divine effluence as their peculiar relations enabled them to share, 
another, and yet another, succeeds, and new relations are ever developed, 
the source of an unseen and unconceived delight' Let any one reflect 
on the feelings with which he has read a particular passage of genuine 
poetry before and after bringing sBSthetical considerations to bear upon 
it, and he will immediately perceive that this is no less inevitable than 
true. 

* Poetiy is ittdf s thing <tf God ; 
He n»de Hi* prophets poete; wd the m«ra 
We feel of Poesy do we become 
Like God in love and power, — ^onder-maken. 
And song is of the saperimtural 
Natural atteranee; and solely osn 
Speak the unboonded beaaty of the world, 
And the premortal oonootda of pore minds.*'— .VWuf. 

The man who, by studying external nature, and cultivating the eupathies 
of his being, qualifles himself to enter into the sanctities of poetio 
sentiment and expression, and thence draw bright, and noble, and ele- 
vating eiyoyments, is himself a true poet, though he may never have 
written a single verse. As the chemist, by means of his magic tests, 
detects curious and varied substances where other men see nothing but 
dull earth and stone, so does the former learn to distinguish beauties 
where the unprepared cry * All is barren !* Where other men see only 
one thing or one idea, he discerns and enjoys a multitude ; and by virtue 
of this, he inhabits many worlds at once, and lives a score of common 
lives. It is with poetry, indeed, as with pure botany,— 

The well-directed sight 
Brings in aaoh flower a nniverse to light. 

And as with the wild flowers in iheir abundance, so is it still with 
poetry, for God has sown its elements everywhere, over all the earth, 
* plentiful as hope.* 

106. If these things be true as regards human or secular compositions, 
how infinitely more so must they be as regards God's own great poem, — 
the Bible, the type and pattern of them all ? For ' that glorious 

* Author of ' Festos,* the finest poem (its blemishes aside) since * Paradise Lost,' 
and the greatest wonder of modem literatmre, OTerflowing as it does with lines that 
' philosophy may esteem as texts, and the world as oraoles/ 
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Eastern book' is as perfect in its poetry as in its morals, and though it 
has been perused by millions, has therefore never yet been wholly read. 
With the exception of some few obvious allegories and prefigurements, 
such as the relation of Moses and David to Christ, it has been read 
simply as a history of physical events, and as a prophecy of material or 
temporal changes. It has yet to be read and explored for its inner life; 
the full spiritual meanings which underlie the surfiEuse, and which form 
the pure gold of its inexhaustible mines. Until so explored, not only in 
its more profound and enigmatical parts, but in its simplest statements, 
an incalculable amount of the most sublime and sacred meaning lies 
totally concealed. Moreover, unless we see this spiritual or internal 
sense, it is utterly impossible in multitudes of cases, to discern their 
application to <mr own minds. It is important to remember this, for 
* whatsoever things were written aforetime, were written for our learning.' 
(Romans xv. 4.) 

107. To return, however, to our subject. Tears being the natural 
accompaniment of sorrow, they form its universally acknowledged 
emblem, and consequently a name for it. Hence it is said of the rege- 
nerate, that ' God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes,' and that 
in the promised land * there shall be no more crying/ The figure 
occurs continually in poetry. Homer, for instance, calls war, voKvdoKpvWf 
'the many-teared.' (Iliad iii. 182, 166.) The natural relation of tears 
and sorrow is beautifully recognized also in the celebrated fables of 
Arethusa and Oyane, told by Ovid in the 5th book of the Metamorphoses. 
It was a lovely fancy of the ancients to say, as in these tales, that when 
grief gave cause lot many tears, the sufferer dissolved into a fountain or 
a lake. Yet was it quite in keeping with the elegant and sprightly per- 
ceptions of correspondence which originated the wonderful mass of myths 
to which they belong, and by reference to which, probably the whole of 
them may be interpreted. It is from the same perception that we 
fJEuniliarly speak of * melting into tears,' and of being ' dissolved in 
grief.' Pindar beautifully compares a copious flood of tears to the water 
of a bubbling fountain, — 

Ek f^ ifl ovroO irofUf)6kv$a» 
^OKpva yrfpdkwp )3Xc^»dpa>y, 

(P^ 4, 215, 216.) 

a simile in which he bias been followed by many, but equalled by none, 
because of the charming and inimitable allusion to the bubbles conveyed 
in the onomatopoetic vofiKf>6kv(ay, 

The ancient Greek and Hebrew names for tears are strictly onomato- 
poetic, having been formed, like our own word drop, from the sound of 
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dropping nvater. Thus in the original Hehrew of 2 Sam. xiii. 86, the 
words translated * wept with great weeping,' denote literally, * there was 
a great dropping.' The Greek term, doxpv, is an ancestor of our own 
word ' tear,* the difference between the two being merely that the palatal 
It has been rejected from the latter, as in (vtZ from oculua, peril from 
perundum, seal from ngiUum, The history of this word forms a striking 
illustration of the fact that terms now having no apparent affinity with 
natural sounds, are nevertheless indebted to them for their existence. 

The same branch of the correspondence has furnished the beautiful 
words plamt and j>2aintiv6, also complain, suppZiant, to plead, implore, 
deplore, and explore. The latter come from the Latin ploro, which has 
the same meaning as fleo, and in their primary sense denote acts 
naturally associated with weeping. Exphre does not now appear to 
involve any reference whatever to tears, but originally, explorare signi- 
fied, like implore^ to try to affect the mind of another by weeping, as 
usually done by those who are seeking to obtain pardon for an offence, or 
to excite sympathy or pity. Thence it proceeded to denote the earnest 
desire to accomplish any other kind of purpose, and eventually acquired 
its current signification of a desire to procure information by earnest 
endeavour, without any reference either to the mode or object of the 
search. 

108. The rapidity of growth exhibited in the vegetable kingdom is also 
oorrespondential with flowing. Hence, the Greek word for ' to sprout,' 
or ' shoot,' as plants do, is /3pvtt. From this comes embryo, the earliest 
germ or bud ; and ^ony, the name of the elegant tendrilled plant 
which trails so exuberantly among the hedges of the south-west of 
England. In Sophocles' elegant and most verdurous description of the 
consecrated grove at Golonos, the word shews its full beauty : — 

X&po£ ^ obt Uphs, as <ra<f/ cZjeao-ai, BPYON 
Ad<f>vriS9 iXaias, dfinfkov 7rvKjf6(OT€poi If 
"^Eero fear oMp evorofiovs affb6v€s. 

((Ed. C!oL 16—18.) 

(This place is saored; as dearly shewn by its Inznriaatly-shooting laurels, otive- 
trees, and ^es, and by the muneroos* sweet-warbling f nightingales within). 

From the same source come the names given to the green 52ades of 
grass, and to powers, together with bloom and 5Zo8Som. Primarily, 
these words refer to the beautiful flowing forth of the verdure and 
flowers firam the bosom of the earth. Thence, they apply, by correspon- 
dence, to the flowing forth of the purer and more graceful, the holier 

* Literally, * thiok-planted.* f Literally, 'beaatiftU-moathed.* 
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and more refuied thoughts, feelingi, and affections, beonise of these 
spiritual essences, plants are the phjsieal counterparts. Hence; 
the wording of the unspeakably beautiful propheoj in Isaiah xxxt. — ' The 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose; it shall blossom abun- 
dantly,* and rejoice even with joy and singing.' The desert here refen^d 
to is the comfortless and barren heart of the unregenerate man ; while 
the flowers and their abundance denote the blessed and fertile condition 
to which it attains beneath the genial and rcYiTing influence of the lore 
of God. To this section of the fEunily belong also the words ' plant,* 
literally ' that which is shot forth,* prata * the meadows/ and fr&ndes 
* leares.' The expressiveness of the last is admirably illustrated by 
Virgil, when describing ' the leafy month of Jane*: — 

' Kudo omais sgw, mino onmii psrtuiit ubot ; 
Nttne frmdmU tjlw, nsne ftyrmoshriimn amis* 

(JM. lit 56^7.) 

' Now enrj field ipringt, now e? «7 tret ii budding fioithy 
Now the woods flow with gceen foliage, now is the loveliett of the jeac* 

With this may be compared that remarkable passage in Ossian, * So 
hears a tree, in the vale, the voice of Spring around : it pours its green 
leaves to the sun, and shakes its lovely head.* — Temara, Book iii. 

109. Flowers are called by Pliny * the joy of plants.* The reason is 
obvious. They are associated widi the most agreeable period of the 
year, and the loveliest aspect of the plant on which they grow, is that 
which it presents when its flowers are open. Hence, too, the best of 
anything, or its brightest season, is universally called its ' flower,* as 
when we speak of ' the flower of the flock,' the 'flower of one*s age,' 
the * flower of youth.* Poetry, and all classic litemtnre aboimd with 
such expressions, the last named being an especial fieivonnte, and often 
met with many times in the same writer, shewing bow natural it is to 
use it. f Hence again, the figures 'flowers of riietoric* and 'flowers 
of fEuicy.* Poetical compositions being the * flowers of language,* col- 
lections of verses are called Ap&oXoyUu, * Florilegia,* ' Chaplets/ ' Gar- 
lands,* and 'Wreaths.* Pindar calls the celebrated navigator Jason, 
pavT&p ^oToSf 'the flower of sailors.* (Pyth. 4, 385.) Because of the 
same beautiful agreement, many things in material nature, also in art 



* i «. With the pkntifidness of t«fM20, or waivee. 

t See, for faistanoe, YirgU. iBoeid 7, 162, and EeL 7, 4. Horaee, De Aite 
Poetioa, 115. Ovid, Hetam. 7, 216, 9, 435, 10, 85. Pindar, Olymp. 2, 14. Pyth. 
2, 113, 4, 281. Anacreon, Ode 34, 4. Tibnllus, 1, 8, 47. Cioero, Fenelon, Florian, 
Shakspeve repeatedly; and in the Scriptures, 1 Cor. yiL 36, and 1 Sam. ii. 33,—' AU 
the hkotmm of HUm hamm shall die hi the flower of tteit ly .* 
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and science, are called by the name of ' flower.' We speak, for instance, 
of & florid style of architecture ; the stars are called the ' flowers of the 
sky;' crystals the 'blossoms of the mineral world.' The curious 
chemical phenomenon termed efflorescence derives its name from the 
same circumstance ; as do the * frost-flowers,' which, as Albert Durer*s 
little daughter used to say, * God paints early in the morning on the 
window-panes.* For the same general reason we speak of the ' bloom * 
of youth, the 'bloom' of beauty, the 'bloom' of life, as Shakspere of 
the * blossoms of fortune.' (Winter's Tale, v. 2.) 

110. To * flourish' (Latin ^r^sco, French fleurir) is direct from the 
name of the flowers (floe, fleur), and thus conveys, in the same 
graceful manner, the idea of an exuberant flowing forth, progress, or 
blooming of the thing referred to. Hence it is used in the same senses 
as ' flower,' both with reference to man, as in ' The righteous shall 
flourish like a palm-tree,' and as applying also to towns, nations, arts, 
and sciences. This, indeed, is the uniform function in all languages of 
their respective words for flowers and flourish, inasmuch as the figura- 
tive uses of the names of material objects are precisely the same with 
all nations and in all ages, because proceeding on principles wholly 
independent of time, of ethnical relationship, and the communications 
of social intercourse. Thus, in the G-reek, Mos signifies not merely a 
flower, but joy, delight, pleasure, and virginily ; Mem to prosper, 
dj^toi to embellish, and SyBfip6s lovely or graceful. So natural to the 
human mind is the perception of these relations, that translators 
require no instruction how to convey the idea of such words. They 
instinctively perceive that Miiuw, for instance, though literally *a 
little flower/ may be rendered into any one of those figurative meanings 
which they would themselves express by flower, as a beautiful child, 
an elegant sonnet, or a poetical thought. The idea of * flourishing' 
is also conveyed in BoKcura-a, one of the Greek appellations of the 
sea. OaKxura-a is compounded of the older name Sks^ and ^aXXciy to 
luxuriate, bloom, or flourish, and is thus poetically equivalent to ' the 
sea in blossom.' 

111. The circumstance of 'flowing forth* is not the only one which 
is conveyed in the word * flower.' The name likewise signifies ' that 
which soon flows away,* a flower being the most natural of all emblems 
of the fading and evanescent. And in this there is nothing at all 
inconsistent with its etymological meaning, or with the correspondential 
use of the flower to denote the most beautiful aspect or condition of a 
thing, because it is the latter which, of all qualities and objects con- 
nected with the present world and life, disappears or flows away the 
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soonest. 'Beauty is vain, and favour deceitful/* Hence it is that 
David compares man to the * flower of the field ;' that Job says, — * He 
cometh forth as s, flower, and is cut down ;' and Isaiah that — * All flesh 
is grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the flower of the field.' By 
means of the same correspondence, he describes also the speedy discom- 

m 

fiture of the wicked, — * And the glorious beauty, which is at the head of 
the fat valley, shall be a fading flower , and as the hasty fruit before the 
summer.' (xxviii. 4.) The circumstance we are speaking of is like- 
wise expressed in the meaning of the word * flesh,' as recognized 
in the preceding veree. * Fleah ' signifies literally * that which soon 
perishes' or 'flees away.' Hence the emphasis and pathos of the 
beautiful verse in the Psalms, * For he remembered they were but 
flesh, a wind that ptisseth away, and cometh not again.' (Ixxvii. 39.) 

1 1 2. There are many other words in this interesting family highly 
deserving of notice, but it is unnecessary to enumerate them, with the 
exception of some of the less obvious. To joZay, for instance, signifies 
literally, to sport about like the chasing and retreating waves upon the 
sands. To please is to excite agreeable emotions by means of active or 
flowing kindness. Thence ^asure, j^Zeasant, and comjoZaisant. To 
blesa is only another form of ' please,' vdth a wider and holier meaning. 
Thence * a blessing,' and the heavenly benediction, — * Bless you !' Bhaa 
is properly the name for the happiness so produced, t. «., full or com- 
plete happiness, the original meaning of the Anglo-Saxon blisdan being 
* to rejoice thoroughly.' A person who acts in an easy, flowing manner, 
is hland. Hence * ^Zandishments,' — &scinations which flow round and 
captivate us, just as when enslaved by the sweet sorcery of the rising 
tide, the water often surrounds and imprisons us unawares. Connected 

* Of the numberless passages which have been written on the speedy withering 
of the beautiful, perhaps few are superior to the following elegant verses of 
Theocritus: — 

Kai TO p6$ov KoXou iari, Koi 6 xp^^^s dvrb fiapaivti' 

Kai t6 loj/ KoKov cariv iv ciapi, Koi raxy y^p^' 

AevKOv t6 KpLPov eWi, fiapaipcrai dviKa niTrrrj' 

*A Be x'-^^* XcvKCi, Koi TaKeTai dpUa naxOfj.' 

Kai KoKKos Kcikov ion to iraibiK6v, aXX' oKiyov Q* 

(IdylL 23, 28—32.) 

(Beautiful is the rose, but Time despoils it of its charms; 
Tlie violet is lovely in the spring, but age quickly overtakes it; 
And the lily so white, decays and wastes away. 
The wliite snow dissolves, even while it flakes together. 
And the fair comeliness of youth enjoys bat a fleeting life.) 
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"with these is 5^ithe, a word but little different from ptiant. Capacity 
for easy motion or bending, is the physical meaning of these words ; 
thence, by correspondence, they denote what is sprightly, lively, joyous, 
i^rank and /ree denote that which is unconstrained. Fleet designates 
that which proceeds or flows swiftly, just as we call flowing water * a 
running stream. JBreathing is the flowing forth of the air from the 
lungs, which is thence called the breaXh. The odour of flowers proceeds 
from them in a somewhat similar manner, and hence we speak of their 

* breathing forth their fragrance.' In connection with this, it is interest- 
ing to observe that the Greek name for a flower, &<aTos, is derived from 
the onomatopcetic ^cm to breathe or blow, and thus literally signifies 
'the breather* or * odour giver.* To ^ock is to assemble or flow toge- 
ther, as a flock of sheep. Hence the extended phrase of ideas * flocking 
into the mind.* To ^ing, to ^inch, to gutter, to founder, ^imsy, ^ight, 
^uid, need no explanation. The list might be indeflnitely enlarged by 
the citation of words used in foreign and deeid languages. In the Greek, 
for instance, there are many such as <l)\€d<»p * loquacity,* (jykeav ' an 
abundance of fruit ;* and in the Anglo-Saxon, fleardian * to err;' flianne 
*to escape;* flima * a. runaway;' freolic * liberal;' freon *to love;* 
whence freond * a friend. Fruma, * the beginning,' from which all 
things proceed or flow, is of the same origin, being identical in essence 
with the Greek and Latin irp6 and prce, which signify * before ;* that is^ 
at the beginning or spring-head of the thing or circumstance referred to. 
Fruma is the base of our own preposition * from,' which thus means 

* fountain* or * beginning.' Thus, to say, * light comes from the sun, *is 
saying literally * light comes beginning the sun,' or * light covaes fountain 
the sun/ 

Through this channel we also possess primus, j^rime, prior, jwince, 
|)rincess, jorompt, and many other words denoting that which is first, 
foremost, or at the beginning, head, or fountain of things. As for the 
prepositions irph and prce, they form the first members of multitudes of 
compound words, giving in every case the idea of precedence ; for in- 
stance, jt?rovision, j^reamble, ^^lude, precede, jsrcdicate, j^rophecy, pro- 
logue, proem, 

113. Finally, while in the French language, many of the words 
derived from st, lose their emphasis by the suppression of the s, the 
Italians not unfrequently despoil the Ji words of the I. Thus placere they 
have changed to piacere ; pluviosus to pivioso, TrkavrjTrjs to pianeta, planta 
to pianta, Jlosfloris to fiore, florescere to Jiorire. 

114. The preposition /row, with its cognates, wpo and ;;rfl?, is not a 
solitary example of a physical meaning lying latent in words of the 
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prepositional kind, for they are all of precisely the same nat«C6 ; these 
heing no preposition but what originated in the name, or is associated 
with the name, of some physical object or procedure. The same is trae 
of the conjunctions. 

This interesting fact was first brought to light by Eoerber, who deye- 
loped it in connection with the Hebrew language. (Lexicon Partietdatvm 
Ebrceanmi, Jena, 1712.) Subsequently it was taken up by Home Tooke, 
who in his celebrated work, the ' Diversions of Purley/ established it 
in regard to our own tongue. It is an error, therefore, to suppose, as 
often done, that Tooke was its original discoverer ; though it is quite 
likely to have been original so £Eir as his own individual inquiries were 
concerned. It is a fact of peculiar value to the philosophical, as distin- 
guished from the * inspiration ' theory of language, seeing that there 
are no words which appear to have less relation than prepositions and 
oonjunotions, to the names of objective forms or physical acts. Mam 
immeasurably remote, for instance, appeal's the connection with material 
things of the words through, in, with, of, but. Yet they are all derived 
from the physical world, and are natural and beautiful results of the 
instinctive procedures of the mind. Certainly there are many such 
words whose parentage has not yet been fully ascertained, but the testi- 
mony of those whose history we know, is quite sufficient to prove the 
nature of the whole. Whenever tlie veil which time has spread over 
them can be drawn aside, there is not one but shews itself to be a 
metaphor of most excellent beauty, because founded on a natural and 
consistent analogy. 

115. While prepositions and conjunctions thus agree with nouns and 
verbs, which are the leading parts of speech, in being pictures of things 
in nature, the same is true indeed of all the other forms distinguished 
by grammarians. No ' part of speech' has been arbitrarily contrived at 
any time. Directly or collaterally, they depend, vdthout exception, 
on the objects which address our senses. There is a deeper reason 
for this than might at a first view be supposed ; namely, that Grammar 
has its prototype in the external world, the same as words have tJmn. 
For existence, quality^ and number, the images of sex, the relations of 
time and space, possession, action, passiveness, are all prefigured in it ; 
and thence enter into language, because language approphatee for 
its glossary, the objects with which they are identified. The relation of 
the sunshine to the river, and of the river to the sunshine ; the trees 
bending in the wind ; the wind itself in its many moods ; the ancient 
mountains, standing so still and solemn ; the sailing of the clouds in 
the sky ; the repose of the shadows in the water ; the reply of echo, the 
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rM of the sea, the murmur of the unsleeping hrooks; the leaves, 
flowers, and fruits, as they mark the changes of the seasons ; — these, 
and the thousand other lovely and ever-speaking phenomena of nature, 
while they kindle the sense of heauty in our souls, and thereby nourish 
and freshen our affections ; at the same moment unite in depicting to 
the mind's eye a living syntax, as perfect in its scheme and measure^ as 
its elements are charming and diversified. On a nearer view, the 
material world is thus perceived to be the source and, prefigurement of 
language in a much wider and larger sense than is indicated in the 
mere furnishing of words ; notwithstanding that in regard to the latter 
i^lendid function it is in resources and energies so unbounded. Eesiding 
in it are then seen not only the whole /orm, but the whole method of lan- 
guage ; residing, too, not as mere accidental tenants, but as equal and inali- 
enable properties of its very nature, bom with its own being. For, as on 
the one hand, ages before there were any spoken words, their antetypes 
were spread out like flowers in unknown vallies ; so, upon the other, 
while the office and mutual bearing of noun, and verb, and adjective, 
were yet to be discovered, day unto day was uttering speech, night unto 
night shewing knowledge ; their line was gone out through all the earth, 
and their words to the end of the world. 

Thus to interpret Nature is both wise and rewarcting ; and the reward 
is twofold. There is a wonderful pleasure in it, of its own self ; and 
new and surprising delights follow after, like a flowing stream ; for the 
more knowledge that we gain of such truths, the more capable we 
become of receiving enlarged supplies. When man steps reverently 
forth into their sunlight, he places himself face to face with that unity 
and plenitude which is so marked a feature of God's handywork, and 
discerns meanings and embodiments that give a hi^er and brighter 
tone to all his thoughts and aspirations. Language then ceases to be 
* words, words, words,' and assumes its genuine character of an ultimate 
of the Divine ; a thing on which we must loo(k with reverence if we 
would revere and honour the Creator. We see that here too, he has 
been providing for us; in the infinities of the past, and exclaim ^th 
Jacob, when he rose up from his sleep, * Surely the Lord is in this 
placOf and I knew it not!' How worthy, then« of our study! Yet to 
the many 

The woild m i»ta unbosometh hsst beauty. 

The daily returns of the same objects to our view, render them familiar 
to us ; and men are little inclined to admire or search into the causes of 
what they are always oonveisairt witli ; as if tlM noveky, rather thMi the 
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greatness and excellence of things, ought to incite us to investigate 
their history.* 

116. To proceed, however, to the physical origin of the prepositions 
and oonj unctions. This may be illustrated in the examples that 
follow : — 

After, denoting subsequence, first as to place, and figuratively, as to 
time, comes from the Anglo-Saxon aft, the hindermost part of a thing. 

Of is another spelling, or a corruption, of have. Thus, when we 
speak of the sweet smell * of the rose, it is, in fact, the sweet smell 
hav'd or possessed by the rose. 

To is the same as do, and thus denotes action, and thence, completion. 
We go * to ' town, and so effect our object, which is to get thither. 
Research leads * to ' proof, that is, completes or does the proof for us. 

In comes from inna, an old Gothic word signifying the womb, the 
viscera, and the interior parts of the body generally; also a cave. 
Primarily, it thus denotes an interior position, as when we speak of being 
in the house. Thence it passes, by correspondence, to interior condi- 
tions. Hence we speak of being in a hurry, in love, in fear. Prom 
the same root is derived our name for a bouse of shelter, and thence of 
refreshment, an inn, 

Out appears to be derived from an old name denoting the exterior 
parts of the body, as inna did the interior ones. 

With is derived from withan, to bind, or from withe, an osier, such 
as is used, on account of its flexibleness, for binding or tying. It was 
with ' withes ' that Samson was bound on one of the occasions of his 
exhibiting his wonderful strength. (Judges xvi. 6 — 9.) 

2w, the Greek word for * with,' is from <rva>, to sew, stitch, or join 
together;! a sense of the verb which, though disused in the Greek, 
(except in the compound Kaaava) is retained in the Latin suo. As to 

* Oioero, De Nataia Deonim, ii. 37. 

*t* The Sanscrit word for ' with * is sam, which at first sight may seem to contradict 
this etymology. Bat it is quite likely that both ovv and sam may have been derived 
from a common origin. We are under no obligation whatever to go to the Sanscrit 
for Gre^ etymologies as the only legitimate course. It has yet to be proved that 
the Sanscrit is the elder language, eminent scholars having expressed a contrary 
belief. ' Sam* is interesting at the present moment, as being one of the elements of 
the very name SanacrU; the other, * krita,' being the passive participle of the verb 
hri * to make,' (Kpaiva, creo, create). The s is inserted for euphony. Hence the 
literal meaning of * Sanscrit* is ' made* or ' formed completely;* figuratively, ' highly- 
polished* or ' classic* This name seems to have been bestowed upon it in order to 
mark its distinction from the prd-crita, or colloquial, which word is oompounded in 
the same manner, and signifies ' low,* ' vulgar,* or ' oommon-plaoe.* 
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etymological meaning, o-vv thus precisely agrees with its English 
synonym. From the same root come the words sew, seam, suture, and 
sempstress. 

117. Per, the Latin, and thence the Italian word for 'through,' is 
cognate with 7r«/j«, to pierce or perforate, the origin and equivalent of 
our own word 2>tVc«. *Per,' therefore, means * passage through,' and 
thence hy correspondence, accomplishment, fulfilment^ and completion. 
Its primary, or physical meaning may be well discerned from the con- 
sideration of words into which it enters as a prefix. For instance, to be . 
^p^ected is to be * made thoroughly ' or completely ; to p^sh is to * go 
through,' or accomplish, figuratively, to die; to jjcrsist and to />ersevere, 
are to continue in our endeavours till we shall have penetrated every 
barrier. Ex^jmence is what we gain by * going through ' a series of 
events. AperXxxxe comes from the same root, through aperio (formerly 
ad-perioj *to open.' * April* is another derivative, through Aperilis, 
literally the month that ' opens' the spring. * Overture ' is the same as 

* aperture,' and signifies literally * the opener.' Hence we speak of the 

* overture ' to an opera or an oratorio, and call the first steps in a nego- 
tiation, ' making overtures,' just as in Anglo-Saxon we speak of the 

* opening' piece, and of a person's * opening' remarks. Similar Latin 
words which we have not adopted into English, are perculms, * sorely 
disquieted;' perdoctus, * very learned;' jo«rZwce?w, * quite transparent;' 
peraratus, * ploughed all over,' or as a farmer would say, * through and 
through.' In the same way, pertento is to * explore thoroughly ;' figura- 
tively, to occupy or take entire possession of; full knowledge, or intel- 
lectual possession, being the result of such a search. This is beautifully 
illustrated by Virgil, when he says of Latona, *pertentant gaudia pectus,' 
'joys take possession of her bosom, (Mneid i. 506) and of ^neas, 

* gaudia pertentant mentem,' *joys spread throughout his soul,' (v. 828.) 

118. Per is a word which has numerous collateral relatives. Different 
from it only by permutation of the initial letter, is the Anglo-Saxon 
faran, * to go,' the parent of the English fare, a word mentioned in 
section 2 as being nearly obsolete except in its figurative sense, though 
there are a few instances of compound words in which the literal mean- 
ing still survives, as war/ar«, wel/ar«, thorough/ar*, sesifaring, way- 
farer. Perhaps the latest instance of its use in the original sense is in 
Paradise Lost, — 

' So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden.'— (iv. 131-2.) 

Connected in turn with /aran, sie ford, forth, before, sf ore, first, and the 
first syllable of /orward, forebode, foreSathera, /or^head, foremost, &c,. 
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all of which primarilj deiiote penetration, passage, or procedore^ and 
thence priority and preeminence, i^orward, /or^bode, &c. are the 
Anglo-Saxon representatives of the Latin ^acox, ^acursor, j^rd^facio, 
^adictum, j9r<Bvaleo, and their allies. Thus, to forego is the same as prce- 
ire, ioforeiel as j9ra-dicere. It is the same in French, where pardouner 
is the same as/orgive, and ^jarcourir the same osfore-rxm. Interfere is 
from the same source, being literally * to go between.' 

119. Cognate with the Latin per is likewise the English preposition 
for, in French pour, and in Spanish par. Thus, to go * for ' one's 

book, or to strive * for' the prize, is to set out with the view of * passing 
through' all intermediate things, and so securing our desire. The same 
general idea is presented in 

Throughj or as formerly spelt, thorough. This word literally signi- 
fies 'doorway' or *gate,' and is, indeed, exactly the same word as 

* door,' etymologically ; a door being in Chaldee "JJ/Jl fthor), in Greek 
Bvpa, in German thur, in Anglo-Saxon dure and thure indifferently.* 
' Through ' thus implies passage, such as takes place through a door- 
way, gate, or portal. Hence when we say that a bird flies * through ' 
the air, it is saying virtually, that the air is the * doorway' through 
which it passes from one station to another ; and when we speak of our 

* thorough' knowledge of a subject, or of our having * thoroughly* accom- 
plished anything, it is stating in reality, that we have passed completely 
through the doorway leading to it. In consequence of this identity of 

meaning, we may at any time substitute the word *door' ov * gateway* 
for ' through^' * Uiorough,' and 'thoroughly,' and yet not affect the sense. 

The same may be done with the equivalent terms of any Teutonic or 

Scandinavian language, and also with the Celtic and the Latin. The 

Latin per, for instance, may at any time have porta put for it. In many 

of the Teutonic and Scandinavian dialects, ' through ' and ' doorway ' are 

expressed by but one word. 

120. Language uses the word ' door' not only as a preposition, but by 
virtue of its correspondential meaning, as a figure for entrance or 
medium of passage or acquirement in general. We speak, for instance, 
of * opening the door ' to fraud, and of having * no door of escape/ 
Pindar says^ in his always fine way, — 

■ XP^ roiwv iriikas 

vfivoDP dpainTvdfi€v dvrals* — (Olymp. vi., 44, 45.) 

(Therefore is it meet to open wide the gates of song I) 

* The difference in the initial letter is a matter of no moment, the sounds marked 
by d and th being continually exchanged, as shewn in moder and fader, the old 
spdUng of mofher mdifaiher, fkith and Jida, the south and U tud, and innumerable 
other 
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And Milton — 



Moni| 



Waked by the cirding Hours, with rosy hand 
TJiiJtxvmd the gates of light* — (Paradite Lott, vi. 3.) 

So, too, in Fingal*s address to the sun, — 

' Bat to Ossian thou lookest in vain, for he beholds thy beams no more; whether 
thy yellow hair flows on the eastern clouds, or thou tremblest at the gates qf (he wesL* 

Carthon. 

Ostium, with the Bomans, denoted both a gate and the mouth of a 
river : janua both a gate and the commencement of a discourse, or of 
any other thing. Ovid, for instance, speaks of janua sepulcri, * the 
gate of the grave ;' and Lucretius of janua Lethi, ' the gate of death.* 
(i. 1105.) From janua comes * January,' literally *the gate of the 
year.' Hence, too, the Komans gave to the deity whom they supposed 
to preside over gates and entrances, the name of Janus. Janus had the 
superintendence and control of all media of entrance, and hence it was 
ascrihed to him, with a deeper meaning than mere whim, that only 
through his means could the prayers of mortals reach the superior gods. 
In religious ceremonies, accordingly, the name of Janus was always the 
first to be invoked. 

121. The word * usher' conveys the same general idea, heing literally 

* door-keeper.' Proximately, it comes from the French Awissi^r, which 
is from huis, a door, and that from the Latin /orw, which is identical 
with the Greek Ovpa, Hence when we speak of a person or an event 
being * ushered in,' it is calling the attendant circumstances the gate of 
their admission. Foris has also furnished the French preposition hors, 

* without,' or * outside.' Foreign is from the same word, and thus 
denotes literally, something * out of doors.' To per/brate is to make a 
door through. 

On the same principle the mouth and the lips are called the * doors 
of speech,' because it is through their medium that speech is uttered, 
literally * put outside.' Hence it is said in Ecclesiastes, of the dumb 
with old age, that * the doors shall be shut.' (xii. 4.) Hence, too, 
the Greek words for * loquacious ' and * talkative ' are dBvp6aTOfio9 and 
d6vp6yKa(r(ros, literally *very door-mouthed,' as in the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles, (1 88 — 1 90)— 

& ^ dBvp6(rrofios 
dx^ n^Xc^oi^ff iriKpds 
oificayas vn ^x^'Itoi, 

(And the fitf-dist«nt ialkattve echo is borne along by the bitter wailing.) 

L 
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And in the Orestes of Euripides, (902, 903)— 

Kairi T&plf dpioTarcu 

dvrip ris dBvp6ykonTtT0S. 

' And after these things a certain pmter rises up/ 

122. The Bible uses of the correspondence abundantly confirm it. 
Thus, o.ur Saviour calls himself the door to heaven , because his glorified 
Human Nature is our only means of access to his Divine. Hence it is 
said that * the peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
our hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.' Hence also the beautiful 
metaphor of * Knock, and it shall be opened unto you.' In 1 Cor. xvi. 9, 
the door is used to denote the opportunity of doing good,^ — * a great door 
and effectual is opened unto me , and in 2 Cor. ii. 12, liberty or power 
to preach the Gospel,— * a door was opened unto me of the Lord.* In 
Hosea ii. 16, the * door of hope ' is spoken of, and in Acts xiv. 27, the 

* door of faith. ' David prays that the ' gates of righteousness * may be 
opened to him, (Psalm cxviii. 19.) and gives God thanks for lifting him 
from the * gates of death,' (Psalm ix. 13.) which are the same as the 

* gates of hell ' that it was promised Peter should * not prevail against ' 
tlie church. 

Entrance is also symboUed in language by the part of the doorway 
called its threshold, as when we speak of the threshold of an inquiry. 
This also is why we call the first steps taken in any matter as the 
preliminaries. The root of 'preliminary' is the Latin limen^ a thres- 
hold. In Greek, the same word, Xi/i^y, denotes a harbour for ships, a 
port or haven being to the land just what the threshold is to the door of 
one's house. 

1 23. Correspondences thus embrace the relations of invisible things 
not only to the forms of nature, but to those constructed by human art. 
This is because nothing exists in the mind of man, and nothing proceeds, 
or can proceed thence, but what is primarily derived from God, the 
universal Creator. Man is merely instrumental. It is allowed to him 
to seem to himself as though he * invented ;' but whatever he * invents * 
is, in real truth, no more than the extending by him into a material 
shape, of some principle or prompting infused into his understanding 
from the spiritual world. Thence are derived all the elegant designs 
and fabrics of the architect, — all the exquisite products of mechanical 
skill, — all the ingenious contrivances which mitigate pain, and promote 
human happiness and solace. The benevolent and unceasing activities of 
Omnipotence are their divine, though hidden, genesis. For God, as 
already remarked, (102^ is not to be regarded as having merely made the 
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world, but as making it ; not merel}' as a Creator who was, but who is. 
Scientific and mechanical * inventions ' are put into rpan's mind, just as 
all good desires, thoughts, and intentions, are received primarily from 
God, although they likewise appear to be our own. 

That all material things, as well as emotional ones, do actually come, 
suggestively, from the Lord, requires no lengthened argument with the 
reverent heart. It is, however, positively taught, viz. in the directions 
as to the construction of the ark of the tabernacle given to Moses on tlie 
Mount, (Exod.xxv. 9, and in Exod. xxxv., 31—35.) Solomon also, we 
are expressly told, * was instructed for the building of the house of God.' 
(2 Chron. iii. 3.) 

124. Accordingly, whatever new object, proximately bom of human 
art, may come into existence, it immediately takes its place, in regard 
to correspondence, among the most ancient shapes of nature, having 
existed in essence, though not in a material clothing, through all time. 
And doubtless there will be a perpetual accession to the outward world 
of such new objects, because the spiritual world of causes is illimitable, 
and is ever seeking to ultimate itself in objective forms. This is amply 
and clearly shewn in the * march of improvement ' and the * progress 
of invention.* 

125. Even weapons of war, and instruments of cruelty and malice, 
are suggested from the spiritual world, and, therefore, ultimately from 
God; coming, however, not as direct gifts from himself, because his 
nature, which is essential love, would forbid it ; but in the same way 
that malaria, fevers, and pestilences are all owing to the sun, which yet 
is the mediate source of all earthly blessings and riches. It is not the 
sun that is to be charged with producing these evils, but the dead and 
corrupt matter which it shines upon. When its beams fall on what 
is pure and good, the results are consistent with its own high and 
heavenly nature, for it is the material emblem and representative of the 
Divine love. This law furnishes the clue to the correspondences so 
often used in the language of Scripture, of the shield, the sword, the 
bow, and the arrow. War, in the Word, typifies spiritiuil war — the 
' good fight,' in which the apostle tells us we must engage. Its instru- 
ments, accordingly, have specific relations to spiritual combats. In 
all such cases as the one before us, it may be taken as a universal rule, 
that to ascertain the nature of a correspondence, we have merely to con- 
sider what are the uses of the object among men. 

126. To illustrate this magnificent truth a little further, we may 
advert to the signification in language of keys, keys being naturally 
associated with gates and doors. Keys are used to open or^ unfasten : 
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hence they denote the power or means of entering, passing through, and 
taking possession. The mark of authority and power is always to 
demand the delivery of the keys, just as the sign of submission is to 
give them up. Hence, in ordinary conversation, we continually use 
such phrases as the key of knowledge, the hey of information, the key to 
the subject. In Scripture, these applications are of the sublimest kind. 
There we read of the keys of death, of hell, and of heaven. With what 
majesty, again, does that great prophecy step forth where it is foretold 
of the Saviour, tliat The Key op the house of David shall be laid 
UPON his shoulder (Isaiah xxii. 22), meaning that he shall: possess all 
power and dominion for ever. The poets often recognize the corres- 
pondence. Pindar, for instance, when he would describe the height of 
power, calls it 

Zxoiaa KkaiBag vn€fjTdTaf,—(Pyth, viii 4, 6.) 
(Holding the keys snpreme !) 
Sophocles calls by the same name the knowledge of the secrets of 
Eleusis, as possessed exclusively by its priests, — 

Zv ndrvuu trtfiva tiBtjpovvtcu rtXri 
Ouaroto'ip, t>v Koi xpvo'ca 

npoawSKcav Evtio\'!ndap.—( (Ed. Col. 1050 — 1053.) 

(Where the priests cherish for mortals, the sacred mysteries, a golden key to which 
is laid on the tongue of the ministering EumolpidsB.*) 

Gray, probably had this fine passage before his mind, when in the 
* Progress of Poesy ' he described the genius with which Shakspere 
interpreted all art and nature as * golden keys.' 

127. That correspondences embrace the products of human art as 
well as of nature is well illustrated also by the uses in language of the 
terms clothing, garments, and dress Dress is the counterpart and 
emblem of the investitures worn by universal nature, both spiritual and 
material ; since there is nothing but what possesses an interior or sub- 
stantive body, and an exterior covering which enables us to predicate in 
some measure the quality of that which it infolds. Hence we speak of 
clothing our ideas in words, and of giving our thoughts an appropriate 
drapery or dress. In precisely this relation to the spirit within, stands 
the manifestation of the feelings, character, and disposition. Hence the 
custom with the Platonic philosophers of speaking of the virtues and 

* The EumolpidsB were the priests of Ceres, deriving their name from Eumolpns, 
the patriarch of their fortunes. They retained the office in their family for above 
twelve hundred years, whence their identification with the secrets. 
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vices as the ' ganpents ' or * vestments * of the mind. Poetry does this 
oontinuallj. Homer, for instance, speaks of being * clad in impudence/ 
'courage/ 'fortitude,' and * valour/ (Iliad i. 149; vii. 164, xix. 36; 
XX. 381.) Shakspere of being * attired in wonder' (Much Ado 
iv. 1), 'clothed in forced consent' (AlVs Well i. 3), and of clothing 
naked villanj 

* In old odd ends, stolen forth from holy ^rit.* 

The virtues and vices, however, clothe the minds of men either well or 
ill, the former serving to adorn and defend, the latter to disgrace and 
endanger. Hence the virtues^ as innocence, mildness, and forbearance, 
are used in language to denote the protection afforded to those who 
practise them. Take, for example, that admired passage in Comus, 
where the lady's elder brother c^ms the younger one s fears for their 
sister's safety by reminding him of her chastity, — 

' She that has that is clothed m complete steel. 
And hke a qoiyer^d nymph, with arrows keen. 
May trace hugh forests, and unharbonred heaths, 
Infomous hills, and sandy, perilous wilds.* 

Horace intends to teach the same beautiful truth when he tells us that 
it was through the innocence and integrity of his life that he was pre- 
served from the jaws of a wolf which one day approached his fjEum. 
(Odes i. 22.) 

Nothing could more finely allegorize the efficiency and heavenly 
excellence of the ' Peace Principle/ when regarded as to its true idea, 
which is not the disbanding eurmies, and the denouncement of war, but 
to * overcome evil with good.* Physical force may be * good,' but moral 
force is infinitely better. War may win battles, but peace wins the greater 
victories. 

The idea of being * clothed with fortitude * is expressed by another 
author, Tacitus, in a singularly fine manner, — induere diem, ' to put on 
a day ;' that is, take patiently whatever events it may produce. Ossian 
says of * blue-eyed Dardulena, the love of heroes,' that she was * clothed 
in the beauty of youth.' (Temora, Book 5.) 

128. The Scriptures repeatedly illustrate these usages. Thus, in 
P^m 132, it is promised that the priests of Zion shall be * clothed 
with salvation,' and ' their enemies with shame.' In the 93rd it is said 
that the Lord is * clothed with majesty and strength ;' in Ezekiel xxvi. 
16, that * the princes of Tyre shall clothe themselves with trembling ;' 
while Peter exhorts us to * be clothed with humility.' (i. 6.) The quality 
or bias of the human will, in particular, is continually spoken of in this 
manner, because man prepares himself for the future life, not so much by 
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what he knows about God and religion, as by what, with fiiith in God*8 
help, he wills to do in reference to it. ' It is one thing/ says Bishop 
Wilson, * for a man to fill his understanding and memory with tmths ; 
it is another to nourish his heart with them.* Accordingly, the acting 
principle of the human spirit, as every one may feel, is the wUl. It is 
the will, therefore, that shapes man*s real life ; and it is by what he has 
done in obedience to its dictates, and not by the contents of his under- 
standing, that he will be judged at the last day. Hence it is said that 
it is not the hearers of the law who shall be justified before God, but 
the doers of it, and that ' their works shall follow them ;* God ' render- 
ing unto every man according to his deeds.* (Romans 2.) 

129. This great fEict is the sole clue to the meaning of the passages 
in Scripture, where we are exhorted to * change our garments,* (as in 
Genesis xxxv. 2.) and to the ground of the promise of heavenly joy to 
those who * keep their garments,* (Rev. xvi. 15.) and * who have not de- 
filed their garments' (Rev. iii. 4.) — none of which texts have any weight 
as to moral and personal influence, if taken literally ; that is, as having 
reference simply to the material dresses which we wear during life: 
though when seen to bear upon the will and the conduct, they become 
full of instruction. They have precisely the same purport as is con- 
veyed in the colloquial warning to leave off bad habits, and to seek to 
acquire good and clean habits, which are also matters for the will to 
determine upon; and in all of which the figure is drawn from the 
natural correspondence which every man perceives these things to 
hold with the clothes or habits worn upon the body. The two sets 
of phrases are in fact identical; for the 'bad habits* of man are 
but another name for the ' filthy garments * in which the unregenerate 
are said to be clothed, (Zech. iii. 3.) and which must be exchanged 
for clean ones, before their wearers can enter heaven. These are 
Christian virtues and graces, innocence, purity, and the love and 
fulfilment of truth, which are * good habits * in man's language, and 
'clean garments* in God*s. Hence the angels are represented as 
clothed in white garments, and in shining ones. Hence, too, in 
Isaiah Iii. It Jerusalem is called on to * awake,* and put on her 
' beautiful garments ;* that is, forsake evil, love God, and do his y^. 
This spiritual clothing with new and clean garments thus implies 
the attaining a new and improved character ; just as is done by the 
analogous procedure with regard to the body in the material world, 
where new and clean clothes are always and naturally associated with an 
amended external condition, as well as indicative of it. Herein, 
accordingly, we see the beauty and the practical character of the spin- 
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tual injunction to effect such changes, and the importance of fulfilling it. 
It is being * dressed, ' in the highest and most genuine sense. When 
people dress for the seventh day, or for any occasion where they wish to 
appear under the best aspect at their command, they little think that it 
is in unconscious obedience to the same great law which in its high and 
spiritual bearing leads to the putting on the garments that belong to 
heaven. 

It is on the same general ground that a gardener speaks of * dressing ' 
his flower-beds, when he removes the dead leaves and weeds. 

130. There is a natural relation also to dress in vegetation; in the 
animals that cover the earth ; and in many other things in nature that 
serve as mantles or as attributes. Hence it is that Milton, when 
describing the accomplishment of the Creation, says, — 

* Earth, tn her rich atUre, 

Ckmrnunmate, loyely, smiled ! * (P. L. ▼!!., 101,1 02.) 

Hence, too, that Shelley calls flowers 

' The bloomy Spring'^ ttar-Mght invettitiun,'' 

and speaks of the hills in winter, as 

* Robed in a gannent of ontrodden mow.* 

Carrington speaks of 

' The arohings of the groye 
Cflad in cathedral gloom from age to age;* 

Cicero of the mountains being * clothed with woods,* and the fields with 
flowers ;* Shakspere of * the mom 

-; — in roflset mantle dad.* 

How beautiful, too, is the picture in Virgil, where, describing the 
fruitfulness of the old man's garden, he says, — 

Illi tilisB, atqne uberrima pinna : 
Quotque in flore noTO pomis se fertiliB arboa 
Indtieraty totidem autumno matura, tenebat. 

(Oeorgic iv. 141—148.) 

(He had limes and flr-conesf in proftision; and as many fruits as the fertile tre« 
had been clothed with in early blossom, so many it retained in autumn.) 

In familiar colloquy, we speak for the same general reason, of ' Spring's 
green mantle.' David again, says * the pastures are clothed with flocks;* 
and our Saviour, * if God so clothe the grass of the field.* The terms 
' invest* and ' divest' proceed on the same general relation, signifying 

* De Natura Deomm, u. 39, iL 64. 

t The produce of the Pimu Pinea. The seeds are sUll osed as food in Italy, and 
occasionally brought to England as a dessert fruit. 
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literally ' to surround with clothiDg/ and to strip or render naked. 
Thus, to invfist with interest, to invest with authority ; divested of fear, 
divested of shame. 

131. In connection with the prepositions, as treated of in recent 
pages, it is interesting to note their use in the construction of what are 
called compound words. Not that such words owe their existence 
solely to the prepositions, but that the latter have largely contributed to 
their number. 

A compound word is one which has been framed by uniting two 
others, so as to construct a designation for some object, property, or 
procedure previously nameless, as post-office^ steam-engine , sealing-wax. 
Usually, however, the hyphen is omitted, as in shepherd^ warlike, 
daybreak. Throughout the whole history of language there has been a 
constant activity in the construction of such terms. Indeed, it has 
been one of the chief modes by which the human vocabulary has been 
built up. For the earlier derivatives of the onomatopoetic foundations 
on which language rests, were mainly words of one syllable ; and while 
they were, on the one hand, applied to various objects in succession, 
under the law of correspondence ; on the other, they were continually 
wedded into compounds. These compounds formed brief but intelli* 
gible descriptions ; sometimes literal, sometimes figurative, according to 
the taste and fancy of the mind that framed them. No procedure 
could be more usefuli, while none could be more natural. It is one of 
those which men instinctively adopt. Thus, the French, when they 
first saw the potatoe, called it pomme-de-terre, * apple of the earth,* a 
name it has ever since retained with them. The Romans, on seeing 
elephants for the first time, which happened in Lucania, called them 
Luca^ boves, * Lucanian oxen.** The Anglo-Saxons, wanting a word to 
designate what with the Greeks we now call rhetoric, blended their 
colloquial speech and craft (occupation) and made ' speech-craft* Wiclif, 
when he translated the Bible into English (A.D. 1380), finding no 
word in the language denotive of ' resurrection,* framed for it the 
descriptive compound ' aghen-rising.* In Sanscrit, a bird is called 
viha-ga, literally * the frequenter of the air ;* and a cloud ab-hra, ' the 
water bearer.* One of the Greek names for the bee is avBridiiPj literally 
'flower eater,' and one of the hare's is Ikurvrrovf, literally * hairy foot.* 
In English we have birds called the red-breast, the wood-pecker, and the 
nightingale, literally 'night-singer* (from the Anglo-Saxon galan to 
sing); and hundreds of such names among plants, as blue-beU, sUver- 
U(rf, and snow-drop. 

* GiODoyios* Notes to Seneca, under Hippolytus, 352. 
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18S. Compound words, accordhiglj, form an immense proportion of 
language as it now exists. Usually they appear as polysyllables, but 
there are many of such small dimensions that no one would suspect 
their actual nature, the latter being the shrunken relics of ancient com- 
binations which Time has gradually compressed. Such are aid from 
qd-juvare, apres from ad-proodnius, puny from post-natus, priest from 
irptafivrtpog. Some languages, as the Sanscrit, Greek, and German, 
possess compound words in extraordinary profusion, owing to peculiar 
glossarial qualities which remarkably favour euphonious blending. It is 
this opulence in compounds, together with their uniformly vigorous and 
poetic quality, which gives such a wonderful strength and richness to 
the two former languages, and which has rendered the Greek the 
rapture of all ages. The Sanscrit compounds are, however, still more 
striking. Both these and the Greek ones are often so elaborate that to 
translate their full meaning, they must be rendered member by member. 
Chapman, in his translation of Homer, has attempted this with con- 
siderable success. As regards the relation borne by compound words to 
the diSereut famUies of languages, or those at least, with which wo aro 
acquainted, it may be said that they form an essential cluiracteristic of the 
languages called the ' Indo-Germanic ' or * Indo-European.* In the 
Hebraic dialects, on the other hand, they are not resorted to. New 
words are formed from the radicals, in Hebrew, by changing the vowel 
sound, as in 7Dil (oukhel) *food,* from 73^^ fakhalj *to eat;' by 
dropping one of the consonants, as in JJj (ganj *a garden,' from p^ 
(ganan) * to shelter ;' by adding to the root- word one of the six 
following letters, thence called * formative,' j{, H* *♦ ib» 3» H J ^°^ ^y 
all three methods combined. These modes of constructing words are, 
however, not peculiar to the Hebrew. They are more or less used also 
in the Indo-Germanic tongues, as shewn in the Latin veiio * to carry ' 
and via * a path,' the English shoot and shot, ride and road, star and 
steer, ripe and reap, and multitudes of other instances. 

133. The compound words themselves are likewise constructed in 
various ways. They may consist of two substantives, or of an adjective 
and a substantive, or of a verb and a substantive, or, as already inti- 
mated, of any one of these and a preposition. The property of the 
preposition, when so employed, is to confer an accessory meaning having 
reference to time or space, because it is these relations which preposi- 
tions describe and designate. For example. The Latin word video 
signifies in itself, no more than * I see.' By attaching appropriate 
prepositions to it, terms have been procured to denominate the accessoiy 
acts, things, and qualities denoted in -provide, provision, providence, 

M 
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advise, advice, devise, device, revise, 8upem«or, invmble, im^iouB. By 

virtue of their root, these several "words in the first place involve the 

idea of seeing, literal or figurative, as the ease may he ; and in the 

second, by virtue of the preposition, they describe the kind, extent, or 

object of the inspection, namely, seeing through, seeing before, seeing 

over, seeing beyond, seeing again. They are represented in the Saxon- 

English equivalents insight, oversight, iorenght, foresee, unM^n, over- 

seer, which have all been raised up on the basic see by a process precisely 

similar. There is scarcely any active verb but what has been so dealt 

with ; and the prepositions themselves being tolerably numerous, and of 

highly plastic nature, the result has been a most abundant production of 

new and expressive words. 

134. Take as an additional illustration, the large group of compounds 

having for their chief syllable mit or mis, with a preposition preceding 

it. This mit or mis is the essential element of the Latin mittere ' to 

send.' Hence, wherever it occurs, there is implied the idea of sending, 

while the preposition specifies the kind of sending, its object, or direction. 

Thus, to tr&nsmit is to * send across ;' to emit is to ' send out ;* to inter- 

mit is to ' send between whiles ;* a snrmise is a guess sent in advance of 

actual knowledge ; to dismiss is to send finally away ; to commit is to 

' send out together,' thence to intrust with, or confide, as when we say, 

' committed to one's charge.' Hence also ' committed to prison*' A 

' committee' is that whieh is ' entrusted with.' To Bubrhvt is to be ' sent 

down ;' thence to be humbled or made low. To permit is to ' send 

through,' figuratively to give leave to pass. To omit is to send away, 

figuratively to 'fail' or 'neglect.' Among the numerous derivatives 

from the same root, which have never left the Latin, are found some of 

the finest metaphors that grace the language. Ovid, for instance, 

describing the death of Narcissus, says — 

' Ille caput viridi fessum tubmitit in herb&.* — Met. HL 502. 
(Falling gently, he lays hi» head on the tender gnet.) 

And in the same wonderful poem, when describing Arachne's skill in 
embroidery, — 

' Illio et lentum fills immUHlwr anram.* — (tI. 68.) 

(Here, too, the pliant gold is interwoven with the threads.) 

So in Virgil ; as when he says of the hills sloping down to the water 

side — 

' QuA se snbducere colles 
Incipiont, mollique jagom demiUere clivo 
Usque ad aquam.* — {Eclogue ix. 7 — 9.) 
(Where the hills begin inyisibly to withdraw, and by an easy dedine, to dope their 
ridges to the stream.) 



In Lueretifu thej are equally abundant, — 

*' ' floresoant tempore oerto 

ArbuBta, et oerto dimittwiU tempore florem.* 

(De Rerum Nat., v. 669, 670.) 

(In proper «eMoii tke ahmbs bud forth, aad in proper seaaon they prodnee the 
flowers.) 

Less so in Seneca, but singularly poetical, — 

* Ut dura oantes undiqae intractabills 
Retittit nndis, et lacessentes aqaas 
Longe remiUky verba sic spemit mea !* — (Hippolytut 580 — 582.) 

(As the hard and mitameable rook on all sides withstands tho waves, and throm 
hack to a distance the assaulting surges, so does he spurn my words !) 

185. The mii which occurs at the beginning of many English words, 
and implies error, denial, or falsehood, is no doubt radically connected 
with mittsre, though it has come to us through the Teutonic stream of 
language. In Misso-Gothic, which furnishes the oldest ascertainable 
form, and where it denotes defect, it is missa. Its consanguinity with 
miUere is easily perceived when we reflect how natural is the progression 
from the idea of sending to that of sending astray ; for this is the figura- 
tive reading of all those words wherein the initial mis is met with, 
whether Scandinavian or Germanic, or in peirt of Latin parentage, as 
mistake, misinform, mislead, misguide, mismanage, misreckon. For 
example ; to mistake is to send our arrow wide of the target, or ' miss 
our mark.' To misinform, mislead, and misguide, are in like manner 
to *send astray,' The first syllable of mission, missionary, missive, 
missile, message, messenger, and similar words, is from mittere in its 
primary sense, and simply denotes a thing * sent.' 

136. A peculiarly interesting class of compounds is that in which our 
attention is drawn to the termination, or ' sufl&x.* For the endings of 
words are not arbitrary or chanceful things, but distinct terms, which 
have been appended to them for purposes of the same general nature as 
are subserved by prefixing prepositions, namely, the giving accessory 
meanings. Suffixes powerfully assist in proving that great fact in lan- 
guage, that ell words are derived from material nature ; or conversely, 
that there are no such things as * abstract terms,' that is, words abstract 
from the first, and contrived solely and exclusively to designate imma- 
terialities. Take, for example, the words ending in id, as candied, solid, 
acid, frigid, te^id. The id here seen is the same as the first and essen- 
tial part of the Latin termination idus, which is identical with the 
Greek Itd-os, 'resemblance' or 'likeness,' the latter being derived 
from &d-« f^Hebrew J/T^ yadaj I ' see ' or • observe.' The first part of 
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the word is the name of some physical object or circumstance, and the 
id establishes a comparison between that object or circumstance and the 
immaterial quality denoted by the compound. Hence they are genuine 
similes, in a contracted form.* Thus, candt(2 is that which is like 
candor or whiteness, figuratively * pure * or * sincere,* because whiteness 
is the natural counterpart and emblem of innocence and truth. Soluf 
is the quality of that which resembles solum, the earth, in regard to its 
massiveness and endurance. Acid means ' like a sharp point' (atcrij, 
just as in Saxon-English we call sour things * sharp.' Vaptci denotes 
that which is emblemed in vappa, or wine that has lost its strength and 
flavour. Bigid conveys a comparison of the object spoken of to the 
stiffened character produced by cold, or freezing, (rigor). Lucu2 is 
that which is Mike light' (luxlucis), lusi^id denotes that which no 
longer resembles a thing having taste or sapor. Floru2 describes 
resemblance to a flower (flos florisj. Stupid and stsdd have for their 
radical the idea of standing, or fixedness, as expressed in sto, and st&j. 
The Saxon-Eoglish adjectives which end in like and ly, are of precisely 
the same nature, ly being just such an abbreviation of like as id ia of 
hdos. * Like ' is a word wbich has come to us from the old Gothic lan- 
guage, and primarily signifies the body or substance of a thing. Now 
as substance cannot exist without having a form, or shape, the essential 
idea of * like ' is outline or configuration. Hence, when we say that one 
thing is like or ly another, it is saying literally, that it has the body, 
form, or configuration, of it ; and this, we find on analysis, is exactly 
what we intended to express. Quality, it must be remembered, in 
immaterial things, is precisely equivalent to shape or form in material 
ones. Thus, sweetZi/ means *like sweetness,' manZ^ *like a man,' 
grand/i/ • like grandeur,' literally Mike largeness.' 

137. Solid, acid, candid, &c., thus describe the properties which they 
designate, by exhibiting their likenesses or pictures, as found among the 
visible and correspondent things of the material world, and familiar to 
our daily observation. Hence they in reality convey so many definite 
and graphic portraitures, and so faithful, that they may be called spoken 
daguerreotypes. How admirably, for example, is the nature of solidity 
pictured to us ! What definition could equal that which the word in its 
own self presents, by pointing to the substantial earth on which we 
stand, and saying it is like that ? So instructive and important is it to 
recognize the essentially pictorial character of such words, that until a 

* Eibosi under the forms of eibris, oeiBris, and a>8rjs, is used in its native language 
for precisely the same purpose ; as in lo-eibrjs violet-likef <r<pfjK'abrff wcutp-like, 
dXa-'abvjs grov^-like. 
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man has qualified himself to do so, he is quite incapable of talking 
intelligibly or usefully on the higher branches of human knowledge, as 
metaphysics, for if he see not through his words, it is impossible he can 
be clear in the statement of his views. We do not mean to say that 
knowing the etymologies of words will make a man into a metaphysician ; 
but that a correct acquaintance with the constitution and philosophy of 
language wonderfully assists metaphysical enquiries, and is in fact, indis- 
pensable to them. Language and intellect are so closely associated, 
and so reciprocally illustrative, that no man can become a trrie meta- 
physician so long as he remains ignorant of language. The whole 
human soul is unintelligible, says Herder, if we do not place language 
within and alongside of it. Locke himself perceived this as a truth, 
though he did not put it into practice, greatly to his disadvantage. 
* There is so close a connection,' he observes, * between ideas and words, 
and our abstract ideas and general words have so constant a relation to 
one another, that it is impossible to speak clearly and distinctly of our 
knowledge without first considering the nature, use, and signification of 
language. ''i' Had Locke been possessed of an adequate amount of 
etymological information, his views and theories would not have been of 
such unequal merit. 

138. It stands to reason that a metaphysician should be an etymolo- 
gist, from the mere fact that all human study mmt begin with the 
visible, or objective ; inasmuch as the invisible, or subjective, can neither 
be arrived at nor understood by any other course. The uniform and 
everlasting law of advance, both in philosophy and religion, is from 
the natural to the spiritual. The very name of * metaphysics* recog- 
nizes the fact that objective nature should be the first attended to, 
being the contracted form of the title given by Aristotle to his 
writings on mental things, viz., TON META TA <&YSIKA, literally, 
the things to be entered on * after physics,' physics meaning ma- 
terial nature. It is owing to the impression that particular words 
are * abstract,' especially those used to denote the affections, and 
phenomena of the mind, that the style of certain modem writers 
on metaphysics is so misty and obscure. For imagining that words 
are words only, and not the pictures or signs of things, as all words 
really are and must be, they assign to them artificial and arbitrary 
meanings of their own. Hence their ideas are not expressed agreeably 
to Nature's ordinances, and the result is a mass of cenotaphic phraseo- 
logy. Men must for ever and inevitably go astray when they attend to 
words only, and not to the things which they constitutionally denote. 

* On the Human Understanding, 2, 33, 19. 
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Nor is it only in metaphysics that there are cloud and fog, through 
indifference and inattention to the essential character of language. 
Theology has suffered as severely. 

139. That Nature is the matria of all language, the sole expositor 
of its true intent, and to he interrogated for the meanings of the words 
we use, before metaphysics can be successfully discussed, is excellently 
shewn in the terms denoting those very attitudes, possessions, and 
operations of the mind which the metaphysicians are so anxious to 
explain. The relation to material things, of thought in general, is 
readily perceived. Whatever seems to us to enter or pass through our 
minds when we ' think,' is the combination into a mental panorama of a 
series of pictures of material objects or performances, already there. 
These pictures are the living and moving memories of objects and 
events which we have at some time or other been informed of by our 
senses, and without such experience they would never ]^resent them- 
selves. No mental operation goes on except through their medium ; 
and without them, all the higher faculties of the understanding would 
be childless, because celibate. In the mind, as in the outer life, if there 
be no marriage, there can be no offspring. Hence to ' remember ' is 
familiarly called to ' mind,' — 

Mj mother^ love ; 
I mind me that it naed to be 
My 8pirit*8 sunshine I 

Hence also, to call to the recollection is termed to ' remtn^,* and to 
'forget' to be *unmindiuV Hence also it is that man instinctively 
designates his thoughts his * ideas' or 'things seen,' (sight being a 
metaphor for the senses in general), and speaks of the operation of 
reviewing them as ' thinking,' literally, * contemplating his things.' For 
want, however, of attending to this original and true sense of the word 
' idea,' — though it would be difficult to find a term more precise and 
intelligible when properly interpreted, — no word is now more vague and 
ambiguous. Locke's own use of it is ample proof, and perhaps one of 
the chief causes of this vagueness ; for in addition to its actual and 
constitutional meaning of ' remembered sensations ,' it stands with him, 
at different times, as a synonyme for principle, opinion, notion, theory, 
hypothesis, desire, instinct, and habit. Hence the difficulty expe- 
rienced by many persons in comprehending a work which but for its 
uncertain phraseology would have been as masterly as the mind of its 
author.* 

* Bee aa Essay on the ' Signs of Ideas' by Dr. Caibatt, in the Manchester Lit. 
and PhU. Society's Trans., iii. 241. 
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140. Sig^t or ' idea* is used as a metaphor for the senses collectivelj, 
because the most vivid and enduring impressions are those which we 
receive through the eye. The impressions of sound are equally delight- 
ful, but it is only the highly musical ear that retains them for a corres- 
ponding length of time. Those received by the other senses are still 
more evanescent. What is seen, is, on the other hand, rarely forgotten. 
Hence it is that after the lapse of many years, we still detain on the 
mental retina bright and vivid paintings of sceneries beheld perhaps but 
once, yet made interesting by the associations of the hour. At will we 
can revisit the identical woodland, hill, sea-beach, or river-side, and 
have by us in an unchanged yet mellower beauty, living and speaking 
portraitures of the loved beings who at the moment were refreshing and 
gladdening our souls. And the same with events of an opposite kind. 
Scenes of sorrow may be reviewed with an equal fidelity to their history, 
and seen as vividly present to the eyes. How beautiful is the allusion 
to this in Ovid, where the poor de^rted Phyllis writing to Demophoon, 
after he had gone back home, and forgotten all her kindness and tender 
affection towards him, says in the fulness of her too painful recollection^ 

Ilia meis oculis species abeuntis inharet, 
Cum premeret portus classis itura meos ! 

Still present to miae eyes is thy fonn when leaving me, — ^when thy departing 
vessels sailed away before my view. 

141. That such is the true signification of the word * idea' is further 
shewn by the use made of it by the Greek writers, who frequently put 
it for physical shape or aspect. Pindar, for instance, — Idea t€ xoXdv, 
'beautiful in shape,' (Olymp. 10. 122); and Arist6phanes, — dBdpcamg 
lfi€ais, * immortal forms* (Clouds, 288.) So in St. Matthew's Gospel, 
the original of *his countenance shone like lightning' is Jjv de ^ IAEA 

aitrov o>f darpoTr^, (28. 3.) 

142. EibwKop, the origin and equivalent of ' idol,' is used by the 
Greek writers in a similar series of senses to that which * idea' beards 
and being of the same etymology, still further illustrateg its onginaT 
intent. Thus, while Xenophon applies it to statues, (Mem, 1. 4. 4.) 
and the New Testament to idols, Longinus puts it for poetical, and 
Plato for miscellaneous, ideas. Plato also uses it to denote the 'shade* 
or ' ghost' of a departed mortal, as does Homer, in those fistmous lines 
on the spirit of Patroclus, at the beginning of the 28rd Iliad, {& irAirott 
? ffa Tif, K.T.X. 103, 104.) We use, indeed, the self-same metaphor in 
our own daily conversation, namely, in the word image, which we give 
primarily to the representation of an object in some material substance, 
as stone or marble; and thence to the * images' moulded by the memory. 
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We instinctively perceive that the latter hear the same relation to the 
things of the visihle world that is home hy the products of the statuary's 
chisel ; only that one class belongs to the province of corporeal vision, 
the other to that of the intellectual or mental eye. Hence to * imagine ' 
is to survey shapes or * images/ and * imagination ' is such survey in its 
progress. The images themselves are treasured, though it may be 
unconsciously, in the depths and recesses of our interior recollection. 
How beautifully is this alluded to in Talfourd's * Ion,* — 

' The spirit of my stainless days of love 
Awakens, and their images of joy 
Which at thy voice started from bhmk oblivion, 
Now glimmer on me in the lovely light 
Which at thine age they wore.* 

Cicero applies the term * image' to the countenance, which he calls 
imago animi, * the picture of the mind.' Statins gives it to the shadows 
in the water, — 

Fallax responsat tmoffo 
Frondibos, et longas eadem fugit unda per umbras. 

(The delusive image repeats the leaves, and the unchanged wave glides through 
the lengthened shadows. — SUvarum 1, 3. 18-19.) 

This elegant passage derives not a little of its beauty from the fine 
personification conveyed in the word responsat, which makes the foliage 
speak to the water, and the water give vocal answer. Both figures 
occur repeatedly in English poetry, as does the equivalent of Virgil's 
beautiful metaphor for Echo, — imago vocis, * the portrait of the voice.' 
(Georgk iv. 50.) Of this last the Romans generally seem to have been 
fond, for Horace uses it in the 12th and 20th odes of his first book, 
under the form of imago jocosa, * the sportive mimic,' and also Ovid 
and Ausonius, — 

Bedit et nemorum vooalis imi^;o. — (Epist. xxv. 10.) 

It is but a grateful repayment to Nature, for it was *Echo' that 
furnished eiKov, the ancient and onomatopoetic word which stands in 
Greek as the synonyme of image, likeness, resemblance, picture, sym- 
bol, simile, and all those other later terms which from time to time 
have been constructed to express literal or figurative similarity. Used 
in the first place as an independent word, it afterwards assumed the 
ofl&ce of a suffix, and is what we see, accordingly, in the termination ic, 
icus, or iKost as in tonic, tropic, lync, and multitudes of other words of 
Greek extraction. Hence, like the words which end in id, these also 
are so many beautiful and expressive comparisons. The root is the 
designation of some given material circumstance or object, and whatever 
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new one the compound is applied to, is said by the ic to be the * echo ' 
or resemblance of the original.* 

143. Little different in meaning from * image ' is the word * fancy/ 
literally to pourtray, mould, frame, fashion, or * feign' things. Virgil, 
for instance, speaking of an artist's ill success, says, — 

Bis oonattu etat casus ^ngere in aoro. — (JEheid vi 32.) 
(Twice he essayed to figure the sfory in gold.) 

So with the word * figure,' which primarily denotes the configuration of 
a yisible thing, as when applied to a woman ' of good figure ;' and 
thence the descriptions, through physical media, of the invisible and 
immaterial, as in the phrase 'figures of speech.* To * inform' is of 
similar meaning, being literally to apprize as to shapes or * forms.' 
In/brmation is a collection of such shapes of things, arranged and 
displayed in order. 

144. The words adopted from material nature to denote the specific 
operations of the mind are innumerable, and furnish some of the most 
striking metaphors anywhere found in language. Man goes to nature 
for terms to describe and designate those operations, because in nature 
are daily and hourly performed or exhibited, their physical counterparts. 
Thus, to ' iatend ' is to ' stretch,' i, e. stretch the will in a particular 
direction. Hence also mtent, vatenH, oXUnd^ attentive, attention, 
which all carry with them the idea of a cord in a state of * ten- 
sion.' To *long' is the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon lengian, 
* to reAch out,' in its figurative sense a beautiful reminder of the stretch- 
ing out of the arm when we would reach a blossom or a leaf from the 
too-distant spray, a water-lily too far upon the stream, or an apple from 
too high a branch. To * examine' is from examen, the beam of a 

* The above is not the only use wluch Echo has subserved. ' The playful Echo 
ever delights me,^ said Amaryllis; ' but when I call on thee, and thou hearest me 
not, then, in cruel mockery, when I say Lycidas ! Jjycidas ! it only replies das ! das ! 
Thou seest the echo is irrational, for it never answers but by the last syllable. 

' Ye gods !* exclaimed the enthusiastic Lycidas, * who love the repeating accent 
of the echo, I can invent an echo. I will close my verses with a reverberating 
sound. Every line was now answered by an echoing line. Such was the origin of 
Rhyme.' — (D^IsradVs Rornances, page 300.) 

An Italian poet has the same fancy, — 

' Tu sai pur, che llmagin della voce 
Che risponde da i sassi, ov Echo albeiga, 
Fu inventrice delle prime Rime.' — L'Api del Rucellai. 

* Thou knowest, nevertheless, that the image of the voice which replies, comes 
^m the heights where Echo makes her dwelling, — Echo, inventresa d the first 
rhyme.' 

N 
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balance, because to ' examine' is to compare and judge, as with a pair of 
scales. On the same correspondence proceed the words to * deliberate* 
and'to * ponder,' literally to * weigh,' as when we say we will weigh it in 
our minds. To * distinguish ' comes from tingo, to tint or paint, and 
denotes that operation of the mind whereby it separates and sorts out 
things, as if by painting them different colours for contrast. To * re- 
frain * is to hold back, as with a bridle oxfrmnum^ as when we speak of 

* bridling' the tongue, and * bridling' the imagination. To * concur' is 
to run in the same path. To * revolve' is to turn over and over again* 
To ' convince ' is to defeat, m et armis. To * hesitate ' is to stick fast, 
being from hcc8u&, the past participle of Jmreo, to stick in the briars. 
When a man ' hesitates,' he is literally * entangled in the hedge.' To 

* apprehend ' and to * comprehend ' are to take hold of ; to * meditate ' is 
to go into the middle ; to * determine ' is to mark out the boundaries or 
termini, and so decide upon them. To * consider ' is to * sit down with,' 
i. e.y with OOT thoughts or ' things.' To * manifest' is to make so plain 
that the thing may be taken hold of with the mental hand. To ' con- 
ceive' is borrowed from the reproductive economy. Hence, too, we 
speak of our * conceptions,' our ' misconceptions,* and in Saxon English 
of * giving birth' to our ideas. Such expressions are the common 
property of both sexes, because in the human mind are contained or 
performed the analogues of every thing that belongs to the physical 
existence of both man and woman. Expressions founded on corres- 
pondence do not necessarily accord with the details of material things. 
In Isaiah, for instance, it is promised that the redeemed shall * suck tlie 
breast of Idngs, (Ix. 16.) which literally is meaningless, but full of fine 
significance when we learn what * kings' symbolize and denote. To 

* ruminate' on the past, literally to * chew the cud,' and to *digest ' our 
information, are equally truthful to the harmonies of the mental and the 
animal life. Many of these words, we need scarcely observe, are still 
used in their original or physical meanings. It is well, however, to 
notice them, because they shew that the * abstractions ' of the metaphy- 
sician pass by the insensible gradations of kindred terms, into the 
physical language of the outer life. In Chapman's translation of Homer, 
there are numerous examples of what are now * abstract ' words being 
used in their literal senses. To * edify ' for instance, metaphorically to 

* instruct,' literally to * build up,' — 

* Where men have edified 
A lofty temple.' 

They occur also in more modem writers, as in Shelley's 

* meeting boughs and implicated leaves.* 
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145. The consideration of figurative language may be compared to the 
path of a botanist rambling in the fields. It is impossible to travel in a 
straight line. It is a part of its very nature to digi'ess continuaU j, but 
however frequent the wanderings, they never forbid return to the main 
track. We may resume, then, the subject of * suffixes ' or terminations, 
further to illustrate what is shewn by id and ic, 

146. The termination ive, as in Active, motii;^, relative denotes 

* strength' or * power.' Thus, an * active' person is one who has strength 
or energy to act ; mottt;^ is that which moves, by virtue of its contained 
vigour ; relative is that which relates to ; because of its beaiing on, or 

* power over' the subject. The explanation of this is found, as in other 
cases, in the parentage of the word, ive being the same in essence as the 
Greek word i<^t, which is derived in turn, by the addition of the digamma, 
from Iff, a nerve, or sinew, and thence muscular strength or energy, as in 
Homer, — Iv mr€K€6povtxovTas^ — * having immense strength.' — (2i.v. 245.) 

147. Ive, however, must not be supposed to have come into the Eng- 
lish language direct from the Greek. Its proximate parent is ivus^ 
which is i(^( in Latin costume. This, and the innumerable other in- 
stances of agreement between the Greek and Latin languages, are often 
thought to indicate that Latin is a vitiated offset of the former. Such, 
however, is not the case. The resemblances result not from the circum- 
-stance of descent, but from the common origin of the two languages. 
Both Greek and Latin arose from the language of the remote people 
called by historians the * Pelasgi,' who, after settling in Greece, thence 
colonized southern Italy. In course of time, this language was polished 
by those who remained in Greece, to a high degree. In Italy, on the 
other hand, while it became deeply tinctured with Celtic and Gothic 
{the founders of these languages having preceded the Pelasgi as emi- 
grants from Asia), it was less altered, the Romans little caring for the 
embellishment aimed at 1^ the Greeks. Hence the rougher and more 
solid qualities of the Latin tongue. Hence also the better insight it 
gives into the nature of the original Greek than is aflforded by the Greek 
itself, as we now find it. For whatever specimens of it may have been 
committed to writing, have long since ceased to exist, from the perish- 
able nature of the materials; while the fresh copies made from time to 
time, would be in the amended and current style of language. This is 
well illustrated in the history of the -^olic * digamma,' which is retained 
to this day in the Latin language, though it became obsolete in the 
Greek at a comparatively early period. When Homer wrote, it was in 
use ; and hence .to repair the injuries done to his metre by its gradual 
exclusion, it has been by one of his editors re-inserted. For the same 
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reason the Latin also retains much clearer traces of its affinity with the 
languages of the East than the Greek does, as shewn emphatically in its 
possessing many Hebrew and Sanscrit words unknown to or obsolete in 
the Greek, and many in a less changed form than they wear in the latter. 

The early Greek was thus the mother tongue both of the classic Greek, 
and of the new composite language which in Italy became ' Latin ;* 
bearing the same relation to the latter that the Saxon of Hengist and 
Horsa did to the * English ' of later ages. Its precise relation to the 
languages now called * Oriental/ has yet to be determined. Probably it 
was one and the same dialect, which became Sanscrit with the men who 
remained in Asia, Greek with the settlers in Greece, and, at a later pe- 
riod, Latin with the emigrants to Italy. From the same original dialect 
had previously proceeded the numerous words and forms of speech which 
shew to modem philologists the affinities of the Celtic and Teutonic lan- 
guages with the Grsoco-Latin and the Sanscrit. 

148. With tf i<f)if is also connected the Latin word for ' strength/ — 
vis, which, indeed, is only a varied spelling. From vis in turn came vir 
' a man/ literally * the strong one,* as opposed to woman, who, compara- 
tively, is weak. Hence also the words virus and virtus, from the latter 
of which comes our * virtue.' These terms, therefore, primarily denote 
energy, vigour, or strength, and thus the properties or qualities of the 
objects they are applied to. Virus is given to evil or noxious properties, 
and thence to the correspondent passions of depraved humanity, as shewn 
in the English derivative virulent : ' virtus * is given to those which are 
good or commendable, as in the ' virtues' of plants, the 'virtue' of a 
medicine. The latter is put by the Bible for healing efficacy^ as when it 
is said of our Saviour, after he had been secretly touched by the sick 
woman, who was thereby restored, ' He perceived virtue had gone out of 
him.' The Romans called military valour by the name of ' virtus,' as 
being the quality esteemed most especially appropriate or becoming to a 
man. Thence it was extended to the qualities most becoming to the mind^ 
just as the kiudred Sanscrit word viras denotes, as an adjective, in the first 
place * brave' or * heroic,' and metaphorically ' excellent ' or ' eminent' 
As a substantive, the Sanscrit viras signifies a warrior or champion. 
Heroism, in that language, is vaira. The English * worth ' is the same 
word, being derived from the Anglo-Saxon wyrth, the root of which is 
wer, the Teutonic representative of what is vir in the Latin, viras in 
Sanscrit, and gwyr in the still older Celtic. 'Apcr^, the Greek word for 
virtue, is of similar etymology, being derived from c^iyr, * bravery.' As 
in the case of virtus and virtue, so the physical meaning of dpcr^ is occa- 
sionally retained in Greek writers, and in such places should therefore 
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be translated not 'virtue,' but * courage.' For want of attention to this, 
the sense of several passages in the epistles has been seriously impaired 
in the authorised English version. In Philippians iv. 8, for instance, it 
is not virtue, in its metaphorical sense, that is meant, but courage^ L «., 
courage to profess one's faith. So in 2 Peter i. 5, where the translation 
gives *add to your faith virUie, and to virtue knowledge,' the Greek 
dp€T^ is plainly intended to recommend, not virtue in the aggregate, but 
manly boldness in the resistance of spiritual evil. 

149. * Virtue' being thus in its literal meaning ' manliness,' the word 
is equivalent to the phrase ' behaving like a man,' which is only another 
way of saying that the person so described has within him the honour, 
integrity, and innocence of which physical strength is the outward repre- 
sentative and symbol. Man is not truly man, that is, * virtuous,' till he 
becomes filled with such qualities, and adds to them the love of God and 
of his neighbour. The perception of this is universal, as testified by the 
language of common life. Shakspere recognises it in the well-known 
lines — 

* If you were ftien, as men you are in shew, 
You would not use the gentle hidies so.* 

The Scriptures repeatedly confirm it. In Jeremiah v. 1 , for example, 
* Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, and seek if ye can 
find a man; if there be any that executeth judgment, that seeketh the 
truth.' 

150. From the same primitive source which gave vir, viras, and gwyr^ 
is, doubtless, descended the synonymous Hebrew *153 fgeber). The 
Hebrew writers themselves testify to its meaning, by using it as the 
name for * man ' whenever the distinctive character which strength gives 
to the masculine gender is wished to be expressed with emphasis, as in 
Jeremiah xliii. 6. *^33 is a collateral ancestor of the Greek Kvfi^pvaa, 
and the Latin gubemot the parent and synonym of govern. Strength 
being naturally associate with physical sovereignty, becoi»es significant 
of it, and thence, by correspondence, of the social, political, and civil 
authority which distinguishes the man of intellectual strength from the 
weak and incompetent one. Hence, whatever name may be given to the 
quality of physical strength, becomes, at the same time, the appropriate 
designation for the powers which distinguish oflSce and command from 
servitude. 

161. Fy, the frequent termination of verbs, is from the Latin /m, to 
make, be, or become. Thus, to terri/y is to cause to have terror ; am- 
pli/y is to make large ; petn/y to make into stone ; recti^ to make 
straight, metaphorically, to amend or improve, because straightness 
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icorrcsponds to wlint is good and just, crookedness to what is evil and 
deceitful. Hence that fine figure in the prophet, * the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough places plain.' (Isaiah xl. 4.) Hence, like- 
ynBe, what is true and just is called corr^c^, as to ' correct * an error, a 
'correct ' translation. So the direct way is the true way, and to ' direct* a 
person is to enable him to act * straightly' or truthfully. He who does 
this is colloquially termed a * straightforward* man, while his opposite is 
called a 'crooked fellow.' On the same ground, Aristotle terms the 
artful speeches of servants trying to deceive their employers, ra xvicKaj 
• round-abouts.* The Latin rectus has also given us our word * right,* 
which, in reality, is only another spelling of it To do right, and to act 
with rectitude, are, therefore, synonymous expressions. 'Wrong* is 
cognate with ' wring* and ' wrench,* the parent of all three words being 
the Anglo-Saxon wringan ' to twist' On the same correspondence pro- 
ceed also the tei*ms pervert, perverse, perversity, oblique, obliquity, &c., 
all of which imply, in their literal sense, deviation from a straight line, 
and metaphorically evil and deception. ' Depravity* implies the same 
thing, being derived from pravus, crooked. 

163. Ter, the essential part of rtpos, the suffix by which the compa- 
ratives of Greek adjectives are marked, and the suffix also of many 
Latin words, is another excellent example of the nature of terminations. 
So long as we do not look beyond the Greek and Latin Languages, it is 
meaningless. But the Sanscrit at once reveals its purport, and shews 
it to be a most original and expressive metaphor. Tara in the latter 
language, its root is tri, literally, to step or place beyond, as when a 
thing is taken across a river, and deposited on the opposite bank. 
Hence it presents a lively picture of advance or progression ; and as 
this is the essential principle of the comparative degree, it becomes its 
fitting sign, and is used for it accordingly, not only in the Greek lan- 
guage, but in the Sanscrit. Hence also its value as an emblematic 
denomination ibr the circumstances or conditions expressed in the Latin 
elter, proefer, propt^, intevj uter, (other), all of which words owe to it 
their being, and denote something 'beyond,* 'further,* or 'additional.* 
Intro, re/tro, poster, posfreme, are from the same source, and convey 
analogous meanings. Hence also, eventually, the English ittroduce, 
irOervene, io^^rstice, interval, retrograde. The Latin trans, ' across,* is 
of the same parentage, and beautifully preserves the original image, as 
when wo say tran«- Atlantic, transportation. Penetrare, whence pene- 
€rato, is another 'descendant, signifying literally to proceed, or get 
further on. 

15B. The Greek 4T€pos is likewise founded on tara, together with the 
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Latin cetermf (used by us iu ' et cetera') ^'hich indeed is the same word. 
To conform with other Latin words wherein the spintu9 asper of their 
equivalents in Greek is represented by an initial sibilant, ceteitui should 
therefore be spelt 8eteru8,^u3t as ceremonia (Upa fivtni, * sacred observance*) 
should in consistency be seremonia. It is the lawlessness and irregu- 
larity in the spelling of words, so undeniably exemplified in the case 
before us, which forms the chief impediment to the researches of 
etymologists ; and especially to the enquiries of those who are inter- 
ested in the sources of the English language. The 'orthography* 
(facetiotisly so called) of the latter often baffles the most skilful. And 
well it may. No one who pretends to the slightest knowledge of philo- 
sophical etymology can for one moment deny that it obscures hundreds, 
nay thousands, of the most beautiful and instructive word-histories. 
And yet the scientific and orderly representation of our language 
which phonotypy provides, instead of being welcomed as the friend of 
etymology, is repulsed as its enemy. It is not the phonetic^ but the 
ctirre7it mode of representing words^ that hides and imprisons their 
etymologies. In exact proportion to the phonetic or non-phonetic 
representation of a language, is the readiness or the difficulty with 
which its etymologies may be found. 

1 54. Many other derivatives of the Sanscnt tara might be enumerated, 
but it will be sufficient to mention iter, the Latin word for a 'journey.* 
Iter literally signifies * a going beyond' or * further,* the root of the word 
being », which is the imperative of the verb ire, * to go,' while the ter, 
as in other cases, confers the added meaning of * advance.* From iter 
are in turn descended the metaphorical tV^rate, iteration, and reiteration, 
which thus literally signify going the same journey over and over again. 
From the same word, through its peculiar genitive itineris, come also 
the physical terms itinerant and itinerary, 

155. The i of i-re, and of the Greek i-cvcu, which is the same word, 
is not only the imperative of the verb, but its root or foundation. In 
the construction of language, inteijectional utterances were no doubt 
largely made use of. They would be amongst the first exclamations of 
nature, and would as immediately shape themselves into words. Hence 
the Oriental tongues abound to this day with their vestiges; inteijec- 
tional exclamations evidently forming the roots of numbers of their 
simplest, earliest, and most expressive verbs ; while the verbs them- 
selves furnish innumerable derivatives. These verbs shew accordingly, 
and in the most conclusive manner, how copious was the assistance 
rendered to the construction of the human vocabulary by the tones of 
man's own voice, under the influence of his various emotions. No lower 
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element can be arrived at in the dissection of any verb, ancient or 
modem, than is presented in its imperative; and nothing is more 
certain than that inteijectional commands and requests must have been 
among the earliest expressions of speech. The equivalents of go ! 
come ! look ! stop ! hark ! give ! tell !, would assuredly be both wanted 
and used by the primitive framers of language, prior to the forms of 
address which refer to time and person, and which grammarians classify 
into moods and tenses. The latter would arise out of the early or 
inteijectional forms in proportion as the need was felt for them, and yet 
80 swiftly, because of the incessant demands of the intellect, m to be 
almost cotemporaneous. That i ! is such an inteijection, is shewn by 
the independent hie ! of our own language, as when Shakspere makes 
Juliet say, — 

Hie hence ! begone ! away ! — (Act iii., scene 5.) 

And how fertile have been these onomotopcetic verb-roots, this i itself 
illustrates, being the base of numbers of such words as ambient, 
transient, transit, circuit, perish, ambition, sedition, initiate, initial, 
transition, issue, interim ; together with many verbs like abeo, adeo, 
redeo, coeo, which have not extended beyond the Latin. 

156. But there is no suffix in every way more interesting than er, 
as used to mark the comparative degree in our own language. Er, like 
the suffixes already mentioned, is an independent word, being cognate 
with the Greek tap * the spring.' Not that it is derived from tap, for it 
is proximately of Germanic extraction ; but it is from eap, as a collateral 
ancestor, that we learn its meaning, and with tap therefore, that it may 
be etymologically associated. The Spring is the first or opening period 
of the year, which cannot truly be said to commence till winter melts, 
and life begins to shew itself. Precedence as to place and time, and 
excellence as to quality, have an original and immutable relation, as 
shewn in our colloquial expressions '^r^t-rate talents,' * ucond-reAjd 
abilities,' and in our use of prime, prineipdl, and other derivatives of 
the Latin primus, * first,' to designate excellence and superiority. The 
precedence as to time, accordingly, which marks the season of Spring, 
establishes it as a natural and elegant emblem of advance or superiority 
in every department of creation, whether visible or invisible ; and hence 
its use to mark those higher degrees of excellence which we call the 
' comparative.' In er, therefore, as an adjective termination, there is 
conveyed a secret and beautiful similitude of the state of the object 
spoken of, to the vernal season of the year. Happi^ and bright^, for 
instance, denote happiness and brightness with the comely and gladden- 
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ing Spring superadded to them. So with larger, sWeet^, finer, bett^ ;* 
and in the Latin language (where the word took the form of wr), with 
meltor, forlwr, prior, superior, together with their innumerable con- 
geners. Such at least is the normal function of er when so affixed to 
adjectives. But there is inferiority and retrogression, as well as excel- 
lence and advance, as denoted in poorer, slower, weaker, minor, junior, 
inferior. There the principle of * opposites* \ comes into operation ; 
and er, having assumed its rightful function as the symbol of advance or 
precedence, becomes equally the sign, though never mistakeably, of 
poverty, slowness, and whatever else is antipodal to the forward and the 
spring-like. 

157. The affinities of cap, considered as a root- word, are with the 
Sanscrit our * day,' and the Hebrew 'TJU^ (aur) * light,* the three words 
being probably no more than different shapes or spellings of the same 
original term. This appears to have signified fire, such being the 
physical or earliest meaning of the Hebrew *n*)M {^ shewn in Isaiah 
xxxi 9, and Ezekiel v. 2) ; and to have been a true onomatopcBia, the 
sound imitated being that of fire when burning strongly. In English 
we say that flames *roar.' From^re, *T|^ naturally passed on to the 
denomination of light, and thence to lightning^ as in Job xxxvii. 3, and 
to the sun, which is the source of light, as in Job xxxi. 26. From this, 
nothing could be more natural than that it should be used to denote the 
morning, when light first appears, and thence again, the spring, which 
is the morning of the year. ''Eap, accordingly, considered in reference 
to the sense which we find it bearing with the Greeks, is a metaphor 
even to commence with. 

158. In course of time, and through the prefixing of the digamma, 
what we find as tfap in classic Greek became ver in Latin. From ver 
came vemalis, • spring-like/ viresco, to flourish verdantly, and mridis, 
green, such being the characteristic tint of the season whose name it 

* BdUr is one of the words now scarcely recognisable as comparatives, by reason 
of the positives being obsolete, or nearly so. ' Bot,* for instance, the positive on 
which Jwtier or ' better* was formed, is extant only in the phrases ' what hooU it ?* 
' a hooCLeea errand,* and ' in hootj,'* * Good* has usurped its place. Moe, the positive 
of * more,* is also obsolete, being only met with in old poetry. * Rather* is the com- 
parative of the word used by Milton, when he says, — 

' Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies,* 

and occasionally heard in * rath-ripe.* Rathest, the superlative, is supplanted by 
' earliest.* Neah, * near,* next, are of the same class, the positive subsisting only in 
the seldom-used nigh. 

t See Section 93. 

o 
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bears. Eventually, from the same root came our English words vemalr 
wrdure, and wrdant, together with the French vert^ the literal meaning 
of all of which is consequently * spring-like.' Youths innocence^ and 
freshness are also associate with the spring, which is therefore emblem- 
atic of them. Hence our youth is called our spring. Hence also the 
beautiful word virgin, literally * one in her spring time.' Virginity is in 
its turn emblematic of whatever is pure and stainless. Accordingly it 
becomes a metaphor for such things, as in the fine Scriptural name for 
the church, * Virgin daughter of Zion,' In * Festus' the morning is 
called * virgin,' and also * maiden.' In pastoral language * virgin earth' 
is spoken of, meaning that which has never been disturbed. What 
vemal is in Latin-English, early is in Saxon-English, being from the 
Anglo-Saxon (Br-liCy the first part of which word is the same as * ere/ 
literally * before ;' and together with ier, the Anglo-Saxon for * soon,' 
co-descendant with the er of our comparatives, from the same primseval 
parent. 

159. Collaterally related, by virtue of common origin, are likewise omo, 
' to make beautiful,' and its descendants ornate, adorn,')' and ornament, 
the morning and the spring being naturally associate with decoration, 
comeliness, grace, and beauty. Aurora, the mythological name of 
the goddess of the morning, is from the same source ; as are ovphvos the 
heavens or firmament, and perhaps Ipis the rainbow. The etymology of 
herOf heroine, and heroism, terms indicating excellence or forward- 
ness, would seem to lie in the same direction. From the same fertile 
root is derived cpt, a prefix used in Greek to augment the force of 
words, which it does in a manner similar to the comparative er, but more 
energetically, its significance being * uncommon,' * great,' or * splendid.' 
Thus, while Homer says for * very fertile,' €pifio»\a$ {Iliad i. 155), and 
for * highly famous,* apibeUeros, literally * uncommonly often pointed 
out' (xi. 2^48), Pindar describes ' loud-roaring lions' as Xeovrts ipi^poyioi. 
(Olymp. TLU 201.) The Latin orior * to rise,' is also seen in 'our' and 
*DXi' ^^» i^i<ic6d, are our own words rise, raise, and arise. And as the 
day rises in the ea^t, the name for that quarter of the firmament is 
oriens, whence orient and oriental. Hence also orisons, literally * sun- 
rise-prayers.' The commencement of the day typifies all other births. 
Hence the beginning of a thing is called in Latin origo, whence our 
* origin.' To * originate* is to appear with the newness of the morning ; 
while original denotes that which is equally fresh and agreeable with 
the opening of the day. 

* Wiolif .uses the rimple word oum. (1 Pet. iii.) 
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160. Finally, though by no means the only remaining word of this 
numerous and varied progeny, there is the Latin name for gold, 
*€ixLrum^ whence in turn the French 'or' This name arose from the 
beautiful image presented in polished gold, of the colour and the bright- 
ness which apparel sun-rise. The resemblance which the word thus 
recognizes, has attracted the notice, and delighted the imagination of 
men in all ages. Hence old Homer's frequent designation of the 
morning as xpojcfSn-cn-Xor, 'the saffron-robed;' together with the innu- 
meraUe passages in succeeding poets, as Virgil, Tasso, Shakspere, 
Milton, Byron, Shelley, Campbell, in which the rising and setting sun 
are described as ' golden' or as * gilding.' Hence, too, those lovely lines 
in the Antigone of Sophocles : — 

aicrtf aikiov^ ro «cdX- 
XioTov iirrairvkc^ <f)av€V 
Qrjpif. T&v irpoTcpop (^mio(, 

AfjJpas i3X€<^apov,— (101 — 104.) 

(O sunbeam ! eyelid of the golden morning ! who hast dawned on soven-gatcd 
Thebes a brighter than all former days !) 

161. Eemarkable as the preceding list of derivatives may appear 
(all proceeding, it will be remembered, from the primitive name ofjirej, 
it is a list which has abundant counterparts. It shews in the most 
clear and emphatic manner, how unnecessary is the supposition that 
man must have had language given him by ' inspiration ;' inasmuch as 
it proves that by virtue of his own perceptions, he is capable of con- 
structing out of a single word, procured in the first place from audible 
nature, an indefinite variety of new and expressive terms. The argu- 
ment does not require that he should construct them all in one day, or 
in one week. He would construct in the ratio of his wants. Every- 
thing that was able sounded to him its own name, and the silent things 
he would progressively designate through the medium of their harmonies 
with the vocal ones. Language, as to its principles, is one of the 
instincts or innate senses of our souls ; and developed itself, without 
doubt, in exact proportion to the enlarging intellectual experience and 
requirements of its framers. Hence it would never oppress them as a 
too bulky possession, as would inevitably be the case with a given lan- 
guage, while it would never refuse to keep pace with the newly-arising 
necessities and wishes associate with advance in knowledge. 

Aunim is a case in point, or illustrates, at least, what was the 
course of action in primsBval times. Fire, light, the sun, the morning. 
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the spriug, would ask for appellations long before gold. Being a sub- 
stance partly brought to light by art, considerable time would elapse 
before it would even be known. Discovered, however, a name was 
ready for it in its beautiful and famihar prototype of mmrue. 

162. Take, as a corresponding example of the loving and un- 
bounded generosity of nature under such circumstances, the name 
of marble. Marble would be, like gold, a substance unknown per- 
haps for centuries. But while it still lay in the quarry, its name 
was preparing. That ancient appellation of the sea which survives 
in the Celtic mor, the German meer, and the Latin mare, and 
which was founded on its mur or murmur, gave likewise the Greek 
fuupfo * to shine,' literally * to be like the mur when the sun is ob 
it.* Maip<», duplicated,* became fiap^ipo, which was used in the 
same sense, as when ^schylus says of the night, currpouri iMpfiaipovaay^ 
* shining vdth stars.* (Seven before Thebes, 383.) What should the 
smoothly-polished surface of marble in the slab more resemble than 
the sea, when it is lying calm and still, with the morning or evening 
sunlight asleep upon its bosom ? The Greeks accordingly (their fancy 
nourished by the sound and loveliness of the blue .^gean), took 
this verb fiappMipOy * to shine/ and constructed from it ftapfiapos, as the 
most fitting appellation for the new and imitative object. From 
fiapfAapos came the Latin marmor; thence the French marbre, and 
thence our own marble. Eepaying Nature with her own gift, as in the 
case of echo and im^go, the poets often apply the epithet ' marble-like * 
to the aspect of the ocean when smooth and shining. Homer, for in- 
stance, in Ska iMpiiaptriv, (Iliad iii. 126, xiv. 273, xxii. 441, &c.) Virgil 
in (Bquore marmoreo, (JEneid vi. 729), and Shelley, in the word 
marmoreal. Virgil also uses ' marble ' as a nams for the sea, as in 
JEneid vii. 718, x. 208 ; Georgic i. 254. 

163. The sea in repose has furnished another beautiful class of words, 
namely, those denoting smoothness and evenness, and thence mental 
tranquillity and calm. The Latin (squor, the sea, is the type-word. 
^quor is often supposed to be derived from cequu^s, smooth or equal, 
and <Bquu>8 from €i«cc^, * likeness * or ' resemblance.' But this is invert- 
ing the actual order of descent. For aquor is the elder word, and 
aquus the derivative. jEquor has its proximate affinity with the 
Sanscrit op, 'water,* (whence also a^ua^.f and from the stillness and 

* Duplication was very oommon in the Chreek language, and fonns, as in the 
Hebrew, and other andent languages, one of its most oouspicuous features. 

t Tlurough the interchange of p with the sounds marked c, g, l, qu, as heard in 
cane, gain, keen, queen; e. g. iirofuu and tequar, ntvre and quinque, kvKos and 
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smoothness of this element in the general way, arose in turn, the 
beautiful metaphor (Bqutu, litendlj 'water-like/ figuratively level, 
smooth, even, regular, equal. That such is the true etymology of tegvor, 
is further proved by the Welsh aig^ the Icelandic «^ir, and the Anglo- 
Saxon sgor,* ' the sea;' as well as by several other Celtic and Teutonic 
words which are certainly no children of mquus. Accordingly, when we 
speak of things being 'equal,' it is comparing their uniformity or 
harmony to the surface of smooth water ; and when we speak of an 

* equable ' mind, or of ' equanimity ' of temper, it is in reality describing 
those characters by similarly pointing to the smooth and unbroken 
mirror of the sea, or of a still and quiet lake. And it does not end 
here. For as smooth water always best reflects the gliding clouds, and 
the objects on its banks, so do we find the correspondence still holding 
good in regard to the aptitude for receiving fiedr impressions from with- 
out, which is possessed by the calm and even-tempered mind. . ' The 
mind,' says Plato, ' when free from tumult, reaps the pleasures proper 
to itself, the truest and sincerest that can be.' It is because of this 
beautiful correspondence that David says in the 2drd Psalm, ' The 
Lord maketh me to lie down in green pastures. He leadeth me beside 
the still waters ;' that is, * When I trust in Him, He gives me the 
heavenly tranquillity of soul which quiet and transparent waters image.' 
The effect of the picture is considerably heightened when we reflect on 
the correspondence between stormy or troubled waters and a mind 
disturbed and unsettled by guilt or passion. ' The wicked,' says Isaiah, 

* are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest.' (Ivii. 20.) ^^ality, 
^^ruation, ^^ty, are from the same root, and address themselves to the 
mind's eye as so many correlatives of clear and smooth water. 

164. Thus it is, that words of which bare lexicon-etymology can 
render no account, or only an imperfect one, may by virtue of poetry 
and correspondence, or the natural harmonies of things, be traced to 
the forms, and sounds, and pictures, of the material world. Nature is 
the universal and unfailing interpreter to all who set out with an earnest 
and reverent fedth in her sufficiency, or as Horace so finely calls it, 

hufUB^ Xoyttf and Upui, tpwrna 9Sidi tcvm, Amntt^ 'a riyer,* likewise rests on the 
Sanscrit op, by interchange of p and m, as seen in virvoi and somnuSf and in cr€fiv6s, 

* reverend,* from (refiio * to revere.* ' Avon,* the name of many English rivers, is of 
the same ultimate ancestry. So is the latter part of the geographical name Punjatih, 
or * Panj-ab,' literally * Pive-river-land.' 

* Whence ^lond or iglond, ' an island,* ie., * land in the egor^ or sea. 
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' the riched of her native funds.'''*' Beside her there is no interpreter, 
and hence any other course serves hut to engender error, and is super- 
ficial at the hest. For that only can he called a just and satisfactory 
system of etymology which tends to explain aU the phenomena of lan- 
guage, and in a uniform and consistent manner. A genuine system 
cannot rest in partial histories. This, indeed, is the true and unerring 
test of the soundness of our philosophy, in whatever direction our 
inquiries may proceed. Simply to refer words to another language is 
hut a lame and imperfect operation. The reasons of the applications of 
words should he sought, not merely their pedigrees, f To disregard 
Nature in tracing the history of language, is, moreover, to hlind one's- 
self to all the hest scenery of the pilgrimage, seeing that when availed 
of on true principles, and in the true spirit, it invariably acts in the 
way of the poetic faculty, — 

Leaving that beauti^il which always was. 
And making that which was not. 

Plato taught nearly the same thing more than two thousand years ago ; 
for that words, in a genuine system of etymology, must be investigated 
philosophically, and not merely as a grammarian would handle them, is 
undoubtedly the true theory of the Cratylus, which despite the unjust 
censure it has received from misapprehension of its real intent, is in 
principle emiuentiy correct. 

165. A good dictionary, shewing the progression of words from their 
onomatopcetic origins, so far as ascertainable, to the final or figurative 
meanings, is a great desideratum, and would be of the highest worth to 
literature and philosophy. To give the figurative meanings first, or 
exclusively, as too often done, is contrary to all right order. A truly 
philosophical dictionary, moreover, should disregard alphabetic arrange- 
ment, and classify words according to their genesis and inherent quali- 
ties. When such a dictionary shall be compiled, it will at once exhibit 
a map of the human mind, and the history of its development ; and 
not until then will etymology have fulfilled its duties or vindicated its 
capacities, for its final destinies and uses are nothing less nor lower. 

1 66. The natural relation home by the spring to infancy and youth, 
adverted to in 158, has its counterpart in the other seasons. They all 

* ' At quanto meliora monet, pagnantiaque istis, 
Dives opis natorsB susb !* — (SaUret L ii. 73, 74.) 

f Vcrbonim explioatio piobabatur, id est, q}Mi de causa qussque cssent ita 
nominata, quam otymologiam appellabant. — Cicero, Acad. QucuL i. 8. 
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correspond, in the most striking manner, with the conditions and aspects 
of life in its successive stages. Hence the emblematic character of the 
seasons has been the theme of innumerable writers, and has subserved 
innumerable uses in sculpture, painting, and other imitative arts. 
Hence, too, the language of daily intercourse resorts to the features of 
the seasons for a large amount of its most elegant and expressive 
imagery. While youth is called spring, the bloom of life is termed its 
summer, maturity its autumn, and the decrepitude of old age, winter. 

167. From picturing the external phenomena of our existence, the 
analogies of the seasons naturally pass on to the various states or con- 
ditions of the so-ul. Happiness and well-being are symbolized in the 
spring and summer ; gloom, misery, and misfortune in the winter. 
Thus— 

As tints fiiU down upon October lesves 
Brilliant and many haed, yet touched with sadnesi. 
So are the summer fEuicies of my mind 
Chequered with thoughts more wintry. 

Shakspere recognizes it in the famous lines at the opening of Richard 
III. :— 

' Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made glorious summer by the sim of York;* 

also in 3 Henry IV., ii. 2, Cymbeline i. 1, and many other placesw 
There is a beautiful passage, too, in * Festus,' commencing 

' We women have four seasons, like the year : 
Our spring is in our lightsome girlish days, 
When the heart leaps within us for sheer joy V 

168. The various things which indtice these states are spoken of in 
the same terms, because possessed of the same constitutional affinity. 
In the following passages of the Prometheus, for instance, winter is- 
appropriately used to denote both the sufferings endured by the hero^ 
and the circumstances which have engendered them ;— 

— — — — KMTOl K€U \€yOV(r obvpOfMU 

6€6a'avTov x'^iymvctj ical 8ui(f>Bopiaf 
Hopfj>rj9, (642 — 644.) 

' And yet in my speech do I bewail this heaven-sent vnaU/tr^ and the ruin of my 
form.' 

olo£ a-f x^m^v K€U, Kcuc&v rpucvfila 
hr€ur a(l}VKTOs. (1016, 1016.) 

' So great a wuUer and inevitable flood of calamities overtake you ! ' 
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169. It is to the correspondences, however, of the dsments of the 
seasons, that the department of language hefore us, is chiefly indebted. 
Heat and cold, light and darkness, in their various shades of 
intensity and duration, are, like visible objects, so many representa- 
tives or images of things mental, emotional, and moral. These specific 
correspondences are not different from the general ones. For just as 
among the genera of physical forms^ a family resemblance runs through 
every species, from the largest to the smallest, so among related pheno- 
mena, there prevails a common symbolism. Thus, as with winter agrees 
the night, vnth spring the morning, with summer noon-day, with even- 
ing autumn ; so the emotions which are typified in winter are likewise 
typified in night ; comeliness and gladness have their emblem in the 
morning no less than in the spring. We speak accordingly of the 
* morning* of life, of its * noon,' and of its * evening.* Days are minia- 
tures of years ; human life is a year extended. 

170. The ultimate cause of this beautiful harmony resides in that 
splendid tendency of nature incessantly to repeat herself. Infinitely 
varied as seem the shapes and complexions of things, the differences 
lie not so much in them, as in our own superficial observation and judg- 
ment. Not, however, that the original designs of nature are themselves 
few, for her inventive skill is unbounded. But associated with that 
skill, there exists a fond and enduring love of her first-bom ; a love 
which dwells in her as the living prototype of the deep and perennial 
affection of mother for child. Hence, while to the superficial glance 
the world is filled mth novelties and variety, underneath their liveries 
there is still to be found some old, old fashion, which she delights 
perpetually to renew. 

171. Take, for example, the nature and correspondences of Light, — 
the april of the morning, the essence of the day-time, and the colleague 
of warmth in the creation of the summer. As the mediate supporter 
of all animal and vegetable life, and the secret source of all phy- 
sical comfort and enjoyment. Light is naturally identified ynth what- 
ever is agreeable, valuable, and health-giving. '' Truly the light is 
sweet," says the preacher, ** and a pleasant thing it is for the eyes to 
behold the sun.*' (Eccles. ii. 7.) In the Hebrew language^ accordingly, 
beauty and grace are expressed by the same word which denotes 
'shining* or 'brightness,* namely, HQ'^ (ya-pha), as when is is said 
of Abram's vnfe, that ' she was very fair,' (Gen. xii. 14.) and of the 
Creator, that 'He hath made all things beavtifuL' (Eccles. iii. 11.) 
Hence in turn, light becomes emblematic of whatever affects the soul 
in a pleasant isind health-giving manner, and also of the happier and 
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better states of which it is susceptible. The same expressive appellation 
passes on accordingly to joy and cheerfulness, as when Nebuchadnezzar, 
speaking of his restoration to reason, says, * my honour and my bright- 
ness returned unto me.' (Dan. iv. 86.) So in Esther viii. 16, it is 
said that the Jews * had joy and honour, and light and gladness.' In 
Psalm xcvii. 11, we are promised that 

' LtgJU is sown for the righteous, 
And gladness for the upright in heart.^ 

So again in cxii. 4, of which the beautiful and familiar words, 

' Unto the upright there ariseth light in darkness/ 

can have no reference to the light of the physical sun, seeing that God 
' maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.' They contribute to our spiritual profit, 
therefore, only when received as to their symbolic meaning. 

172. It is because of the same correspondence that we speak of our 
prospects * brightening/ and being * more sunny ;' of * rays' and * gleams' 
of hope ; of * bright ' enjoymeuts, and * bright ' days, meaning happy 
ones. Hence also that beautiful expression * the light of other days/ 
The poets abound with examples. Ajax, for instance, having achieved 
some great and auspicious deed, Homer says that he 

<l>6a>s ^irdpoia-iv tOr^KW (Iliad vi. 6.) 



' Gave light to his companions,^ 

the intent of the word being x^^^^y ^^ * j^y-' So in the Persians of 
-^schylus, Atossa, upon hearing the news of Xerxes' lefeat, but that 
he himself has escaped, exclaims in the joy which supplants her 
anxiety, — 

Koi XevKbp ^fMap wkt6s €K fiekayxifiov, (270, 271.) 

* You have been speaking of a great light to my bouse, and of a bright day out 
of a dark night !' 

Horace, in like manner, calls the distress of the Homans, consequent 
on Hasdrubal's invasion, by the name of ' darkness,* and the defeat of 
the invaders a fine day. (Odes 4. 4. 38 — 41.) 

173 To the same class belong the familiar and elegant expressions 
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of ** bright smiles,' and the countenance * brightening,* as when Horace 
says in one of his odes to Augustus, — 

* Luoem redde tus, dux bone, patria : 
Instar veris enim vultos ubi tuus 
Affulsit popnlo, gratior it dies, 

Et soles melius nitent/ (4. 4. 5 — 8) 

< Excellent Prince ! restore light to thy country; for whenever thy countenance 
has, like the spring, shone forth on the people, the day passes more pleasantly, and 
the sun has greater splendour/* 

The Scriptures abound with such language, as in that beautiful verse — 
' The Lord make his hjce to shitie upon thee \\ and in the 8.0th Psalm, 
' God, shew us the light of thy countenance, and we shall be whole.* 
174. The passages in English poetry which proceed on these analogies 
are innumerable, and include some of the choicest lines ever written. 
The following, for example, by Joanna Baillie : — 

* Thus it is true, from the sad years of life 
We sometimes do short hours, yea minutes, strike. 
Keen, blissful, bright, never to be forgotten; 
Which through the dreary gloom of time o^eipast. 
Shine like fair sunny spots on a wide waste. 
But few they are, as few the heaven-fir*d souls 
Whose magic power creates them.* 

Byron s use of the correspondence to describe the devotion of Ealed to 

* That the charms and sublimities of the outward world lose or gain in brightness, 
according as we are ourselves depressed or cheerftil when surveying them, k one of 
the most elegant facts in our psychology. Liberty, says Addison, — 

' Gives beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the day.* 

Hence again Byron, in the Corsair, — 

' I only marked the glorious sun and sky, 
Too bright, too blue, for my captivity !* 

So with the emotions of love, sorrow, jealousy, disappointment, hope, joy, each of 
which throws its own peculiar colouring on the landscape. The poets perpetually 
allude to it, though chiefly the modem ones. Among ancient examples it would be 
difficult perhaps to find one finer than is contained in the celebrated chorus in the 
Ranee of Aristophanes, — 

Xf>i>pS>fi€v €s 7ro\vpp6dovs 

\€ifjL&vas dvBffjLadfiSf k,t.\, 448 — 458. 

' Let us go into the rosy flower^omamented meadows, playing in our choreal 
fuhion ; we whom the auspidous fotes bring together. For the sun and the light are 
cheerful to us alone, who are hiitiated, and lead a pious lifSs.* 
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Lara, gives to the latter an inimitable pathos. Lara is dying on the 
field of battle, his head supported by Ealed, 

* Who nothing feara, nor feels, nor heeds, nor sees, 
Save that damp brow which rests upon his knees; 
Save that pale aspect, where the eye, though dim. 
Held all the light that shone on earth for him.* 

It is the soul, in like manner, of that matchless line in Moore,-— 

' Twas whisperM balm, *twas sunshine spoken.* 

I 

Our better prose writers likewise give highly beautiful examples. 

Dickens, for instance, — ' She came into the darkness of my life, and 

made it bright!* 

175. The same fine natural hEirmony leads us to speak of those whom 

we dearly love, as our ' sunshine ' and our * daylight.* In the Odyssey, 

Telemachus is frequently so addressed, — y\vK€pbv (jydos^ * sweet light !* 

(xvi. 23, xvii. 41, &c.) So in Ovid's Tristia (iii. 3, 52), — *mea luxV 

* my light, my heart's love !' Hence also the poetry of those charming 

lines in Ion, — 

<Alife 
Made by thy love a doudleas holiday I* 

Hence again it has been said with infinite elegance, that in time of 
sorrow or despondency true and kind-hearted afifection can 

Make a sunshine in the shady place. 

Often as they may come, we are too apt, however, lo forget the bright 
things of life, and to rest on its days of cloud. So that there are more 
sundials in the world than those of brass and wood. For too frequently 
do we also count the hours by the shades of sorrow, instead of by the 
sunlight of prosperity and happiness, letting the shadows mark the time, 
and the sunshine pass unheeded. Yet the world brims over with the 
springs of beauty and delight, if we will but drink of them ; for, like 
the water of * the river of God,' their contents are offered * without 
money and without price.' 

' As he who southward sails, beholds, each night. 
New constellations rise, all dear and fur; 
So o*er the waters of the world, as we 
Reach the mid zone of life, or go beyond, 

Beauty and bounty still beset our course. 

* « « * * 

For things we make no compt of, have in them 
The seeds of life, use, beauty, like the cores 
Of apples that we fling away.* — (FesHu.) 
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176. This beautiful correspondence might be pursued almost end- 
lessly. As the loveliness of the day, for instance, is caused not by 
single flashes, but by the steady serenity of the beams which create it, 
so the happiness of life depends far less on its few great and extraordi- 
nary fortunes, than on its ever-flowing current of Uttle pleasures. And 
as light is compounded of three essential colours, which the prism 
separates, and to which all others are reducible, as their bases ; so true 
philosophy shews the enjoyments of existence to lie in the trinity in 
unity of religion, intellect, and the external senses. Each furnishes its 
fit proportion. Divorce them, and they become lifeless and ineffectual ; 
just as the blue, the red, or the yellow element of the sunbeam is 
incapable by itself either of expanding a flower, or ripening a fruit. 
Religion, when kept separate from intellect, degenerates into super- 
stition ; and intellect, when sundered from religious principle, into mere 
cold and heartless philosophy. The senses, for their part, when gratified 

without reference to reason and religion, degrade man to the level of the 
brute. In either case, whichever of the three be renounced, he is 

no longer ' man ' in the high and genuine meaning of the name. 

177. The finest correspondence of Light, is that however, which it 
bears with truth, which is to the intellect what joy is to the heart. Its 
function is to unfold, prove, and establish. Hence, says the Apostle, 
' whatsoever doth make manifest is light.' (Eph. v. 13.) In the 
external world, wherever there is light, there is organization and life. 
Where, on the other hand, it is absent, or cannot penetrate, all is dead, 
cheerless, and barren. And so in the mind of man, which is a herbless 
desert or a fertile garden, in proportion to its wealth in truths. 

' Yet millions never think a noble thought. 
But with brute hate of brightness, bay a mind 

That drives the darkness out of them, like hounds.'* — (Feslus*) 

t 

Its higher or revealed truths are the * lamps ' which we are warned to 
* keep burning,' i, e,, uppermost in our memory and foremost in our 
practice. So obvious is the relation, that expressions founded on it 
form part of the current language of every known people. In our own 
tongue, we speak of the light of science, the light of religion, eulight- 
ening the mind. Equivalent Latinisms are /udd, luminous, e/tw;idate, 
il/uminate, irradiate, which all describe physical illumination in the 
first place, and thence the qualities or operation of the light of the 
mind. Thus, a * lucid description,' a * luminous essay,' * to elucidate a 
history,' * to illuminate the understanding.' Pel/ucid is a word of 
similar meaning, but in English only used in its physical sense. Cicero 
awards it its full rights by beautifully applying it to a man of honesty 
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and frankness. Il/ustrate, il/ti^tration, il/t««trative, are of the same 
intent, being also derived originally from tux lucis. 

178. In the Scriptures, by reason of this correspondence, the terms 
light and truth become synonymous. Truth is referred to even where 
the tilings proximately denoted are joy and beauty, and ulteriorly even 
in the expressions which appear to be of purely physical intent. For 
the Scriptures use no word in a solitary sense. The literal meaning 
is tlie vestibule to a temple of * many mansions,' whose sanctity in- 
creases with their distance from the portico. The innumerable passages, 
however, wherein truth is directly signified by * light,' sufficiently 
prove the synonymy, inasmuch as truth being the higlisst correspond- 
ence, all lower ones must of necessity be compassed by it. Thus — 

' Woe onto those who caD evil good, and good evil; 
Who put daiknesB tor light, and light for darkness; 
Who put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter !* (Isa. y. 20.) 

St. John's designation of the Lord as the ' True Light ' is equally con- 
clusive, seeing that the Scriptures themselves testify to his being Truth 
itself. The same with the phraseology of the beautiful verse in Luke, 
* The dayspring from on high hath visited us, to give light to them that 
sit in darkness.' 

179. It is by reason of the Lord's being Essential Truth that he is 
represented in drawings with a * glory ' or circle of light, round his 
head. * Glory ' means light, being cognate with glow, glare, glitter, 
gloss, the Greek yXavo-o-o) to shine, &c.* It is applied to what is 
morally glorious, because true renown is naturally kindred with the 
dignities and regalities of Truth. The word * illustrious ' proceeds on 
the same ground, together with the terms * lustre ' and * lustrous,' as 
applied to brilliant deeds and qualities, all three being originally des- 
cended from lux lucis. So with * brilliant' and * brilliancy,' as when we 
speak of * brilliant talents,' 'brilliant conversation.' A musical per- 
formance is also appropriately said to be ' brilliant,' when it vindicates 
the truths or laws belonging to the * concord of sweet sounds.* So 
again with 'splendour.' A 'splendid day' is literally a * sunny- one. 
Hence, by a * splendid deed ' and a * resplendent chiaracter,' we mean 
one that has the same brilliancy, in a moral sense, that is possessed by 
the sunlight, as a physical object. The Saxon • shine*' is used i6 the 

L. 

* To the same group belong the Jiatin claro to ennoble, clqreo to be illustrious, 
elaritas renown, and dams noble, honourable, heroic; all of wHich proceed upon the 
corresix>ndence of these things with light, transparency, or * dearassa.'* * Clarify,* 
literally to ' make dear,'' is used by our old aathors in the sense of ' glorify.* Great 
or illustrious men Cicero oalls ' viros e^oroi;*— -(Oe Legibus 1.) . ,. 
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same manner, and for the same reason, as when we speak of * shining 
virtues.* Sophocles applies the equivalent Greek \afiirpos to the nohle 
and graceful hearing of Orestes, when he entered the lists at the 
Delphic games, the admiration of every eye. (Electra, 685.) 

180. Light is further used to denote the reason, reason heing to the 
inner life precisely what light is to the outward world. By means of it 
we 8£e our way. Emerson has a fine sentence proceeding on this rela- 
tion, — * When we look at ourselves in the light of thought, we discover 
that our life is emhosomed in heauty.' Virgil's description of Tumus 
on the field of battle furnishes another striking instance, — 

' Obstupuit varia oonfusiui imagine remm 
Tumus, et obtutu tacito stetit. 
Ut primum discusssB umbne, et lux reddita maUe est, 
Ardentes ooulorum orbes.* (JEneid xiL 665 — 670.) 

' Confounded by the multiform aspect of calamity, Tumus for a time was stunned. 
Soon as the darkness passed away, and light was restored to his mind, he rolled his 
flashing eyeballs, .' 

181. Such passages abundantly prove that poets, when they write, 
are not displaying powers of invention peculiarly their own, but merely 
obeying the great laws of the universe. ' The true poet is not creative, 
as some have supposed. He merely sees and feels more deeply than 
other men. For the highest poetry is a living reality, universal, immu- 
table, and coeval with creation.' This is what constitutes poetry (truly 
so called), the key to the hierog/yphic9 of Nature, This also is the chief 
reason why poets are the great instructors of mankind, inasmuch as it 
is their high function to unfold the science of sciences, — the science of 
correspondences. For the poet's mission is three-fold. It belongs to 
him to delineate the beauty of nature, which is his duty as painter and 
describer ; to proclaim truth and virtue, which is his duty as priest ; 
and to elucidate the universal harmonies of things, which is his duty as 
interpreter. If he who calls himself Poet, does not fulfil these three, 
he is unfaithful to the office he assumes. 

182. Such passages are emphatic also in illustration of the great 
truth that the beauty and sublimity of things depend, not on the material 
properties they own, — however earnestly our senses would persuade us 
to the contrary, — ^but on the human qualities they emblematically repre- 
sent. If the beauty of the outer world were dependent on physical 
properties, many men would never see beauty. To be, like all God's 
other gifts, omnipresent, it must reside in the emblematic or re- 
presentative. Hence it is that no one man or nation holds what 
Emerson well calls the 'title-deeds' to nature's great estate. Be- 
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sides, it would keep the taste for beauty apart and distinct from 
the emotions of genuine religion; whereas these two things were 
married in the beginning, and forbidden to be ' put asunder.' The 
truest taste, and the sign of it, is to see God wherever we recognize 
the lovely ; whence it is that with all rightly-ordered minds the material 
universe is at once a storehouse of beautiful forms and vestures, and * a 
scene of moral discipline.* It becomes uninteresting, common-place, 
and ugly^ in exact proportion as detaching ourselves from our Father in 
heaven, we take our portion of goods, and travel into the * far country ' 
of indifference to Him.* 

183. The reverse of light is darkness. Hence language uses dark- 
ness, with equal uniformity, to designate ugliness, misfortune, sorrow, 
falsehood, ignorance, mystery, and whatever else is in natural antagonism 
to the things which are symbolized in light. The mind cannot help 
doing this. To do otherwise, or simply to abstain from doing it, would 
be to forsake its own nature. Hence- there is more in J. P. Kichter s 
remark that * no nation ever called truth darkness or error light,* than 
the statement of a simple historical fact. While no nation ever did 
call error light, it is equally certain that no nation ever vrUl do so. The 
instincts of the soul will for ever forbid it. Certain phrenologists assert 
that this comes of mere ' aptitade for comparison.* But were it only 
comparison which suggests the familiar metaphors of language, there 
would never have been such a wonderful accordance between the figura- 
tive expressions of all peoples and ages, as inquiry shews to be the case. 
Comparison proceeds on no fixed laws. Each man compares arbitrarily, 
and according to his peculiar taste, cultivation, and knowledge. Hence 
the notorious fact that comparisons or similes are often the most foolish, 
meaningless, and inconsistent things imaginable. Having no true 
foundation in nature, except where they rest on correspondences, mere 
comparisons, while they seldom really teach, frequently obscure and 
mislead. They may serve as pretty ornaments, and when tasteful, 
unquestionably they are often highly decorative, but like the Dead-sea 
apples, their value and comeliness cease with the outer skin. Locke's 
judgment of comparison is therefore perfectly just. But it is absurd to 
apply that judgment to what our perceptiofis of correspondence inform us 
of. These perceptions are uniform and immutable ; and it is because 
they are uniform, that the language used for intellectualities and morals 
is everywhere alike. For the same reason it will never change. Physical 

* See Alison's ' Prinoiples of Taste,* vol. 2, p. 416—435. Also Chalmers' 
' Adaptation of External Nature to the Moral and Intellectaal Constitution of Man,* 
Vol. 2, p. 75—77. 
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appellations may change and differ, but the names for darkness w^ 
always stand for error ; light will always stand for truth. 

184. This wonderful concurrence is itself a sufficient argument for 
the human origin of language, inasmuch as spontaneous conformity 
between all ages, tongues, and nations, is as trustworthy a form of evi- 
dence on the point of man's powers and tendencies, as the most 
established historical fact. In questions like the present, satisfactory 
philosophical evidence rises to the level of actual demonstration, and 
takes its place. 

185. The above yiews make no pretension to novelty. They were 
held by Lord Bacon himself, who thus comments on what he calls the 
* respondences' of things. * Neither are these of which we have spoken, 
and others of like nature, mere resemblances, (as men of narrow observa- 
tion may possibly imagine), but one and the very same seals and foot- 
steps of Nature, impressed upon various subjects and objects. Hitherto 
this branch of science hath not been cultivated as it ought. In the 
writings emanating from the profounder class of wits you may find 
examples thinly and sparsely inserted, for the use and illustration of the 
argument, but a complete body of these axioms no one hath yet prepared ; 
though they have a primitive force and efficacy in all science , and are of 
such consequence as materially to conduce to the understanding of the 
Unity of Nature ; which latter we conceive to be the office and use of 
Philosophia Prima.* (Advancement of Learning, Book 3, chap. 1.) 

186. That darkness is essentially correspondent with falsehood, 
ignorance, evil, misery, &c., the Scriptures themselves establish. They 
abound with passages which can only be interpreted by recognizing the 
word as symbolic or representative of these things. Thus, in Isaiah 
viii. 22, it is said of the wicked, that 

' They shall behold trouble and darknets, taXutneaB and anguish; 
And they shall be darkened with distress.* 

In Job v., 13, U,— 

* The counsel of the firowaid is brought to confusion ; 
By day they meet with darhneu. 
And grope at noon-day as in the night.* 

187. The language of poetry is equally illustrative, and might also 
be accepted as an independent and sufficient proof. Take, for instance, 
that beautiful passage in Ossian, where Fingal exclaims, in allusion to 
the loss of his children, ' Fingal begins to be alone ; darkness gathers 
on the last of his days.* (Temorat Book 2.) That also is fine, and 
deeply pathetic, where it is said, * In Clone's narrow vale, where bend 
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the trees above the stream, dark in his grief stood Duthno's silent son.' 
(Ibid. Book 5.) 

188. The colloquial use of the figure is illustrated in the expressions, 
•the Dark Ages,* the * darkness' of the Pagans, the * benighted' 
heathen, * dark days/ meaning unfortunate or unhappy ones. The 
words dim, gloomy, obscure, murky, cloudy, all involve the same general 
meaning, and are transferred accordingly from the physical world to 
correspondent states of the inner life. Thus, to dim one's happiness, 
gloomy forebodings, obscure perceptions. 

189. Darkness, however, by the law of "opposites," is not inevitably 
and invariably significant of evil. It may denote that which is merely 
mysterious ; darkness in the physical world being the nightly coverer 
and concealer of what is in reality excellent and picturesque. Hence 
the * dark words ' and * dark sayings ' of Numbers xii. 8, and of the Psalms 
(xlix. 4, Ixxviii. 2, &c.), by which are meant those seemingly eenigmatical 
phrases and histories of the Scriptures which require to be * spiritually 
discerned.' Mysterious, in its true sense, does not mean unintelligible or 
inscrutable, but simply veiled from common view. In the New Testa- 
ment, mystery denotes the secrets of God therein revealed to mankind. 
Thus, * To you it is given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
heaven.' (Matt. xiii. 11. See also Romans xi. 25; Ephes. i. 9; 
1 Tim. iii. 16.) Examined strictly, well observes Carlyle, mysticism 
will in most cases turn out to be simply not understood, the understand- 
ing of a thing requiring tico conditions, intelligibleness and intelligence. 
It is not always the dark place that shrouds, but the dim eye that fails 
to perceive. This is because in all things there are two constituents, 
visible aspect, and invisible essence, to the latter of which careless and 
superficial inspection cannot reach. Every new perception narrows the 
domain of the mysteiious. 

190. In etymology, * mystery' is the descendant of an expressive 
onomatopoeia, namely, the sound produced by the closure of the mouth " ., 
(which act is itself emblematic of silence), as when we say um. Upon '^, 
this sound rest the Greek nxm to close the mouth, the Hebrew DJD1 
(damam) to be silent, the Latin mutus, and the equivalent English 
dumb, together with /mm, muniy mumble, &c. Silence being natural V 
correspondent with concealment, becomes its designation. From fxv© 
accordingly, come fiv<rn)piov a mystery, fivaruco^ mystic, and fivdos a 

fable or parable, whence myth, literally a hiding of the truth. Hence 
again fivca to initiate, and fivoro a priest, literally one who unfolds 
arcana. The Hebrew word is largely used in the Old Testament to 
denote quiet, cessation, and their collaterals. It is the term used, for 
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instance, in the wonderful command given by Joshua to the son and 
moon in the valley of Ajalon. In Psalm cvii. 29, it is used to denote 
tranquillity, * He maketh the storm a caZwi, so that the waves thereof 
are still.* In 1 Sam. ii. 9, it signifies to die, * The wicked shall he silent 
in darkness.* In Jeremiah it is many times used, with singular power, 
to denote laying waste and desolation. The circumstance of ' desolating* 
is further conveyed in the Latin derivatives damno and damnum, whence 
our condemn and damsige. Also to damn, literally to consign to silence 
and darkness. So with doom. Subjugation is the same thing in a less 
rigorous degree. Hence da/Mxa> and dome, to subdue or break in; 
domitm, vanquished ; and the English tame and indomitable. Hence 
likewise, to ' bear rule' is in Latin dominor, a master dominus, and a 
mistress domina. From these words eventually come our own (dominion, 
dom&m, pre(2ominance, domime, dame, and vasidam. The English muse 
is another derivative, signifying literally * to be silent.' Musing is the 
retired and quiet action of the mind, when abstaining from converse with 
society. By prefixing the negative av (which is the same as in and un\ 
shortened into a, the word amuse is procured, literally that which is 
the opposite of silent thoughtfulness. A mind given to musing implies 
preference for the things of intellect over those of the external senses. 
It is a philosophical mind. Hence the Greeks gave to the 

€W€a Bvyaripas yXavKoyiribas avBeaiovpyovs^ 
Nine azure-eyed fiower-produoing daughters, 

to whom they assigned the presidency over literature and philosophy, the 
name of Muses. Philosophy, in turn, is, according to Plato, the highest 
and sweetest music, being that which causes our intellectual powers to 
move harmoniously. Music is its audible emblem. Hence from the 
name of the muses comes that of music, literally, that which resembles 
the operation of philosophy in bringing our intellectual powers into 
amity and concord. This is why Milton said for all time, 

' How oharming is divine Philosophy I 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musicaX, as is Apollo's lute.* 

Museum, the name for a collection of curiosities, comes from Movo-atov, 
the academy at Alexandria, set apart for the cultivation of science and 
philosophy. From the same onomatopoeia is derived dim, as in dim- 
sighted, literally * silent-eyed.' Also dam, to stop up. 

191. In connection with light and darkness it is interesting to note 
the correspondent symbolism of the properties called black and white ; 
the former being naturally representative of night, winter, evil, misfor- 
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tune, &c. ; and whiteness of the day, the summer, goodness, purity, and 
ei^ojment. In Shakspere, for instance, — 

* Neyer was seen so bladk a day as this ! * 

(Romeo and Julidf Iy. 5.) 

So in familiar colloquy we speak of * black looks/ a 'black heart,* the 
'blackest treachery.' 'Atrocious,' conveys the same allusion, being 
ultimately derived from ater, 'very black.' Malus, the Latin word for 
evil, fraudulent, and ugly, is of similar import, as are consequently all 
those compounds into which maltis enters as a prefix, as ma/aria, mal" 
contents, ma/^actor, malediction. The primary meaning of mains is 
learned from its Greek congener yiikas, black, which appears to be 
derived from the negative /xj;, and eXi;, the light of the sun. Homer 
uses the word ' black ' for grievous, — 

<}>dpfiaKy aKrifwr ewao-cre fiekaipdav odvvacDP (II, XV. 393, 394.) 
('And he applied to the terrible wound remedies for his grievous pain.*) 

192. It is because of the same relation that whatever is connected 
with evil, misery, and death, is always coloured black ; and that if gay 
and bright tints be present, our instincts are pained and offended. 
Such tints are for this reason called ' lively,' while dull ones are said to 
be ' melancholy.' Horace beautifully recognizes the association, — 

' mors atris oireumvolat alis.' 

' Around me hovers Death with his black wings.* (Satires 2. 1. 58.) 
For the same reason whatever is associated with hell is represented 
black. Hence also black-skinned animals were alone used for sacrifice 
to the infernal deities of the Greek and Roman mythology, the altars 
being raised, and the sacrifices performed, in the night time. 

193. Whiteness, on the other hand, is representative of what is 
amiable, innocent, and virtuous. Hence its use in the little child's 
funeral. Hence also the bride wears a white veil, and white dresses are 
esteemed the most appropriate to what is pure and holy. In the Bible 
the angels are described as being clothed in white, and similar attire is 
promised to those who shall follow the Lamb. On the same ground we 
term sincerity and truthfulness * candour,' literally * whiteness,' just as 
* candid' is that which is 'like whiteness.' Both words are derived 
from the Latin candeo, to burn glowingly, and thus remarkably accord 
with the use of the Hebrew "IIJ^ fire, to designate brightness, joy, 
and purity. 

194. All other colours bear similar relations to the things of the 
invisible world, and contribute, accordingly, to the language of universal 
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man. Green, for instance, being associate mth the spring, and its 
qualities, becomes symbolical on the one hand, of what is immature ; 
and on the other, of what is flourishing or luxuriant. Hence * a green 
old age/ meaning one that still retains the vigour and sprightliness 
of youth. Hence also * evergreen attachments,' and those lovely lines 
in the Irish melodies, — 

' That hallowed form is ne*er forgot, 

Which first love traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory ^s waste !* 

Greenness is likewise the literal import of many of those fine expres- 
sions in the Psalms and other Scriptures, where * flourishing ' is spoken 
of. Euripides applies the term with singular elegance to first or 
initiative grief, — 

jcd/iol Kar Scro'cov -j^Kaphv apfArjBrj boKpv. (Medea 906.) 
' Over my eyes also has rolled the fresh (literally the green) tear.* 

The literal signification of the word * fresh ' itself is green, * fresh ' 
being a modified form, through the French frdis, of the Latin virescen», 

* spring-coloured.' Hence, whenever we use the word * fresh,' whether 
we apply it to a physical or an emotional thing, we describe the latter 
by comparing it to the aspect of the trees and woods as they appear in 
spring and early summer. 

195. Red, purple, yellow, blue, and every other tint is similarly 
identified with some attitude or feature of external nature, and conse- 
quently with the varied states of man's inner being. It is not from 
caprice, therefore, that we associate purple with what is kingly, yellow 
with jealousy, red with anger and warfare, as when Ossian speaks of 

* dark-red rage.' Resting on original and indestructible affinities, which 
the mind at once perceives, it spontaneously defers to them, in all its 
creations, artistic as well as vocal. 

196. The properties of natural objects which address our sense of 
feeling likewise largely contribute to the copiousness and force of lan- 
guage. For the body, as the soul's physical duplicate, representatively 
experiences all the soul's emotions ; while the soul, for its part, feels 
everything that the body knows as its sensations. Hence it is that we 
speak of our 'feelings;' of our being * pained,' * wounded by unkind- 
ness,' *cut to the heart,' and * pierced with sorrow.' Sorrow is literally 

* soreness.' Hence also we speak of being *on thorns,' of having *a 
thorn in the side,' and of being * hurt,' ' nettled,' and * stung,' as in 
Shakspere s famous line, — 

' The siings and arrows of outrageous fortune.'' 
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To be ' piqued ' is literally to be pticked, * Oompanctioii ' likewise 
signifies being * pricked/ as in Macbeth, — 

' Stop up the access and passage to remorse^ 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose/ 

Words are called * cutting* when they affect our souls with the cruelty 
of an incision in the flesh. Hence also * sharp * words, as when Paul 
desires Titus to * rebuke them sharply,* in the original mrdrotuos, * cut- 
tingly.' Hence again, a man who is grievously afflicted,* is said to be 
' quite cut up.* Shakspere finely recognizees the correspondence in the 
celebrated lines in Lear : — 

' How sharper than a serpent^s tooth it hi 
To have a thankless child !* 

Sophocles makes equally fine use of it when the unfortunate OEdipus 
says that the bracelet points with which he tore out his eyes were yet 
less agonizing than his remorse. ((Ed. Tyr., 1317, 1818.) * Remorse* 
conveys a picture not unlike, being derived from re-mardeoy * to bite 
again * or continually. 

197. The sensations produced by heat and cold also well illustrate 
the class of correspondences we are adverting to. Coldness accords 
with apathy and unhappiness ; warmth with what is lively, pleasing, and 
beneficial, the latter being a positive, the former a negative property. 
But of both heat and cold there are many degrees. The range of their 
symbolic meaning, accordingly, is coextensive. Heat, for instance, in a 
moderate degree, is genial and agreeable, and the mediate source of 
countless blessings. In such a degree it is emblematic of certain 
amiable qualities. But when it becomes intense, it burns and destroys, 
and then it represents the opposites of those qualities, namely, anger, 
hatred, and revenge. Hence the every-day expressions of burning with 
passion, boiling with rage, inflamed with indignation, the heat of resent- 
ment, a fiery temper, a hot-headed fellow, to kindle one's wrath. 
Poetry and the Scriptures use fire as the name for these things, just as 
the primitive framers of language did. For as we have shewn all 
along, metaphor is not a day less aged than words themselves. People 
are apt, however, to think that metaphors and figures began with poets 
and orators, conventionally so called. Never was a greater mistake. 

* To ' afflict^ means literally, to dash violently against the ground, so as to break 
and injure, especially as in the case of ships dashed by the sea against the rocks. 
Cscsar, for instance, says of his vessels, when driven from their anchors by a storm, 
* tempcstas aJjiidalaW' (Do Bcllo Gallico, iv. 29.) 
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Th^ began with poets only in so feur as eyerj human being is by birth 
apeet. 

198. To * incense,' *ire,* 'irritate/ and * irascible,* are words which 
etymologically refer to fire, the former being derived from the participle 
of candeo to bum, and the others being cognate with the Greek tpis. 
Fury, furioua, and in/kriate are of the same purport, being derived 
from the Latin /2«r^^, to burn. Their ultimate source is the onomato* 
poetic our or "l^J^ of the East, which is the parent also of the Greek 
Otpos, €pis, and Trvp ;* of the Latin fervere and urere, to bum ; fumus 
an oven ;fomax a furnace ; and of the Anglo-Saxon/yr, wearm and hyman, 
whence our * fire,* * warm' and * bum.' * Brown,' literally the colour pro- 
duced by burning, is merely * burn' transposed, as in bird and hrid. 
Hence also, the * brunt ' of the battle, literally the hot of it.f To the same 
class of expressions belongs ' fume,' as when a man is said to fume with 
passion. * Fume' is from fumus, smoke, and thus describes such a 
person as * on fire.' Hence also that fine Scriptural phrase * Why doth 
thine anger smoke ?' (Psalm Ixxiv. 1 .) 

199. Love is what temperate heat corresponds with. Hence those 
beautiful metaphors wherein we speak of the warmth of our attachment, 
the glowing of our hearts, the ardourl ^^^ ^^^ fervour of our affection. 
Hence also a * sweetheart' is called a flame, just as the shepherd in 
Virgil says * meus ignis Amyntas.' (Eel. iii. 66.) Zeal, which is love 
or enthusiasm for a particular subject, is from the Greek ^Xof, which 
comes in turn, from fe® to seethe or bubble up, as water does when 
beginning to boil. 'Zeal/ accordingly, presents the same general 
image to the mind's eye, and is at the same moment an interesting 
witness to the way in which all abstract terms rest ultimately on the 
sounds of nature, ff© fro-ts being a close imitation of the noise of water 
beginning to boil or 'simmer.' Herodotus beautifully applies the 
word to the boiling and hissing of the surf as it dashes among the rocks 
and pebbles on the beach, (rris ddkda-oTjs Ctadaijs, vii. 488). Plato, for 
* the fervour of the soul/ has (eo'cas rrjs ylrvxrjs. (Cratylus, 419.) 
Cognate with 'zeal' is 'jealousy.' Originally the two words were 

* From iTVp are in turn descended jpuref purify, nitrification, parity, impure, im- 
purity, purge, purg&tion, expurgation, all of which rest upon the circumstance of fire 
being one of the great natural agents in cleansing and refining. 

f The initial p b and/ of some of these words, is shewn by comparative etymology 
to be merely a prefix, as in the case of many words now beginning with s. The 
^olic digamma, as found at the beginning of words, was of the same nature. Taken 
with the deriyatives of *1^^( enumerated in sections 157 — 160, they demonstrate in 
the clearest manner how few root-words are .requisite as the foundations of language. 

X Prom the Latin ardere, to bum or be warm. 
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exchangeable, as shewn in the phrase ' to be jealous of our honour,' 
meaning to be zeaUms in regard to it. Jealousy, in the bad sense whidi 
is now almost exclusively attached to it, is simply zeal developed in a 
selfish or wrong direction. 

200. These usages once again evince, and in the clearest mann^y 
that man required no special gift or interposition on his behalf, to enable 
him to converse. For when we find that from time immemorial such 
abstract emotions as ' love ' and ' zeal * have possessed names suggested 
by man's own instincts, the great difficulty in supposing language to be 
of human origin at once disappears. The difficulty in question, as 
already stated, centres in the origin of words denoting * abstractions.' 
To shew, therefore, whence these have come, is completely to under- 
mine it, seeing that the law of onomatopoeia is sufficient to meet the 
only other real difficulty that can possibly suggest itself, namely, the 
origin of the first physical appellations. No matter that in England at 
the present moment, we use, in speaking of * love,' a term apparently 
unconnected with fire. The difficulty has been met by its synonymes, 
warmth, flame, ardour, &c. The same with all other abstractions. Let 
the words themselves, however, be properly interrogated, and they 
seldom fail to reply as conclusively. . This very term * love,' for instance 
(which is of the remotest antiquity, and, seemingly, of Arabic extraction), 
appears to designate, in its physical purport, breathing upon, so as to 
warm and cherish, as when a mother nurses aud nestles her little infant. 
The Greek word for love, ip<os, is radically connected with ^^J^, fire ; 
while the Latin one, amory comes through amo, from the Hebrew tDiH 
(am) a mother. The same root lies at the base of amiable, amicable, 
amative, amenity, amity, amorous, amour, enamour, amatory, amateur, 
and many other words similarly relating to love, friendship, and predi- 
lection. By prefixing the negative in, we also have immical, enemy, 
enmity. 

201. In connection with the etymology of * love,' it is interesting to 
reflect on the language used in the history of the creation, which we 
are told was commenced by the Lord's * breath' or * spirit' brooding 
over the surface of the deep. Man, likewise, was made a Miving soul' 
by the Lord's * breathing' into his nostrils; and in after time he was 
regenerated by the divine act of * Eeceive ye the holy breath.' These, 
associately with multitudes of other Scriptural statements, beautifully 
shew that the origin of all creation, both material and spiritual, lies in 
the Divine Love, of which * breathing upon' is significant. 

202. The authorized version translates the last-quoted passage, 
' Receive ye the Holy Ghost,' This is quite correct, but * holy breath' 
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is equally so, * ghost * being a Saxon synonymo of breath, the same as 

• spirit* is a Latin one. The three words are in fact, convertible, * ghost,' 
being the same word as * gust * (as when we speak of * a gust of wind *) ; 
and * spirit,' from «piro, to breathe or blow, the physical meaning of 
which is seen in rospire, exspire, inspire. * Spiro ' comes in turn from 
the sound of the wind as it ' whispers * among the trees, the ' lisp of 
the leaf,* so beautifully alluded to by Theocritus, — 

ddv rt t6 yfrMpurfia km d irirvs. 

* Sweet IB the whisper of the wmd among the fii^trees V (IdyU. L 1.)* 

' Soul ' (Anglo-Saxon saulej also means breath or air, being cognate with 
the Latin htUoy to breathe, a word familiar to us as the root of exhals 
and inhale, f The Latin word for the soul, animus, is in like manner 
identical with anima and m^fiost the wind, which words, by comparison 
with dominus and others, are shewn to be cognate with the Sanscrit an, 

* to blow.' So the synonymous ^xn ^^^ irvcvfia of the Greek language 
are from yfrvx^ and irWo>, to breathe. I The Hebrew synonym, Hl*1 
(ruach)y is of the same meaning, being originally derived from the 
' rushing' of the wind, and denotive, in the Old Testament, physically 
of wind, air, or breath, figuratively of the spirit of man, and of the 
Divine efflux. 

203. All the terms in language which relate to the soul, proceed on 
the same intuition. Thus, we speak of being in good spirits, low spirits, 
high spirits, or out of spirits. Hence too, * the spirit-stirring drum,* 
'spirited conduct,* * a spirited reply ;' together with sprightij, animate, 
animation, &c. So also the essential principle, or motive of an action, is 
termed its animus. When a man dies, he is said to give up the ghost, § 
to render up his soul, to breathe his last. The soul or spirit being the 
real man, the external or enveloping body is termed the human /ranM. 

* See also Orpheus* Hymn to the Zephyrs, fine 2. 

i* The « is a prefix suhstituted for the aspirate, the same as in multitudes of 
Grseoo-Latin words, and in inap and snap, ' He hnappeXh the epear in sunder.* 
(Psahn xlvi. 9.) 

X The elegant taste of the Greeks led them to repay Nature for the gift of these 
figures, by designating the pleasant and health-giving breezes of the summer, the 
Zephyrs^ literally the * life-bringers.* (See Odyssey viii. 119.) 

§ As with many other dd-&shioned words, it is by mere accident that ' ghost* has 
beoome somewhat vulgar. 'Spirit* and *soul' are not in the least more meaningfuL 
In the verses of the Ang^o-Saxon poet Cssdmon, Crod is called gdst-cyningy literally, 
' King of ghosts.* ' Ghastly* is that which is ^A<wMike, t. «., liko the supposed 
^>peara]ioe of a disembodied H>irit, as thought of by the ignorant. Hence also 
'i^Aoit* 
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It holds the man within it as the frame of a picture holds the painting. 
Whatever impulse to great and virtuous thoughts and deeds comes into 
us from the spiritual world, we call, for the same general reason, * being 
inspired.' Hence, too, the sublime act of God*s influx into the minds 
of men is termed * inspiration.' The essential part of certain physical 
substances, as wine and ammonia, is called 'spirit,' because it is to 
them what the soul is to the human body. So with gist, literally the 
ghost, soul, or essence of a matter. And as it is the possession 
of breath which constitutes Itfe, an * animal' is so called ; literally * that 
which breathes.' The Greek {chop, and the Hebrew n^fl (chaydh) are 
precisely similar in import. Cognate with the latter are the Greek fiua 
and the Latin vivo, whence vividi, vftol, vttolity, vivacious, vivify, 
victuals, survive, revive, biography, fciology, &c. The Greek words for 
mankind and man, ivOpamog and ai^p, rest upon the same root as 
animal. 

204. Cold, in its various degrees, corresponds with apathy, lifeless- 
ness, and misery. Hence a person is said to behave * coldly ' when he 
receives us without a welcome. So in Terence, — 

* nixnirum hio homlaea frigetU,^ 

' Men here meet with 'bxib§. cold reception.* (Eunuchus ii. 2.) 
For the same reason people are said to be * cool ' towards one another, 
and to be of * frigid' demeanour. On the same correspondence pro- 
ceeds likewise the language of Amiens' song in *As You Like It,* 
beginning 

• Blow, blow, thon winter wind, 
Thon art not so nnkind 
As man*8 ingratitude.* 

^05. The sensations produced by roughness, smoothness, hardness, 
softness, are transferred to the things of our inner being in precisely 
the same manner; as when we speak of * soft' influence, and a * hard' 
heart. Hence also d grievance is called a Aare/ship, and a man who 
becomes insensible to good is said to be ' hardened.' The reverse is 
known as being * softened.* Harsh conduct, harsh language, asperity of 
speech, the asperities of vicissitude, proceed upon the same relations, 
and thus instruct us as to the qualities of the things they designate, by 
pointing to what is coarse, unyielding, or astringent, in the physical 
world. So, to * exasperate ' is literally to roughen, just as in Saxon- 
English we speak of our temper being * ruffled.' The Latin language 
uses ' asper' to denote warlike, terrible, and severe, as when Virgil styles 
the amazon Camilla, aspera virgo, * the fierce virgin.' {Mn. xi. 664.) 
"Endure, enrfwrance, obdwracy, are from the Latin durare, * to harden,* 

B 
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and thus denote emotional states or capacities eorresponding with the 
physical circumstances which we name (duration, (durable, and {fwrability. 
In the phrases * coarse behaviour/ * a rugged disposition,' there exists 
the same expressive imagery, there being, in fact, no other way of 
speaking of these things. 

206. The correspondential accordance of the above properties and 
qualities with the varied intonations of the voice is also highly curious 
and interesting. It is recognized in our use of the self'same epithets 
when we speak of those intonations as harsh, rough, smooth, soft, &o. 
Thus, in Genesis xlii. 7, ' Joseph spake roughly to them.' The corres- 
pondences of sounds in general, are strikingly beautiful, there being na 
physical object, and no emotion of the spirit, but what harmonizes with 
some voice of nature. The agreeableness or ofifensiveness of particular 
sounds, and especially those of human production, arises accordingly, 
not from the nature of the sounds themselves, but from the qualities 
they severally represent. Harsh and discordant tones picture evil 
and ugliness. Those which are agreeable or musical image virtue, 
excellence, and the comely. It is for this reason that in the Hebrew 
language evil is designated Hjn (rooh), an onomatopoetic name des- 
criptive of noisy tumultuousness, and ^q parent, seemingly, of the 
English * row.' Another Hebrew name for evil is )K\\if (shav), which 
word is derived from an onomatopcetic root signifying to make a crash. 
The same word is used to designate calamity^ which has a natural 
alliance with evil ; and also a lie, as being one of the worst forms 
of evil. 

207. The analogies between the senses lead to the further extension 
of the terms rough, harsh, smooth, &c., to the sensations of taste. 
We say that the sloe is rough, and an unripe apple sharp. All 
properties of which the palate takes cognizance agree with those 
which address our sight and hearing, in being emblematic of some- 
thing mental. Our instincts point out these agreements, and hence 
there is no word used to designate a taste or flavour, but what is 
likewise used to designate a quality or feeling of the soul. * Taste ' 
itself is daily used, in marked recognition of the correspondence^ to 
denote that delicate appreciation of the interior qualities of things by 
the palate of the mind, which answers to the detection of physical pro- 
perties by the palate of the body. Hence, too, we speak of men of 
* good taste,' * bad taste,' and * no taste.' 

208. This, however, is only one department of the correspondence. 
The higher meaning of Taste is WUdorriy for wisdom in its true sense, 
is Essential Taste. It is the power of esteeming things according to 
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their true values. Taste, truly so called, is a fieu: loftier thing than 
mere connoisseurship. True taste proceeds not upon the' arbitrary and 
technical rules of Art, but upon a native perception in the mind, of the 
original laws of elegance and harmony, which in their essence, are 
indefinable. Not that the laws are themselves indeterminate, but that 
they read diflferently to different men, no one being satisfied with 
another's explanation. As with numbers of other great truths in nature, 
it is not the thing itself that is uncertain, but the eye that is dim and 
short sighted. Taste, therefore, is not a thing gained from without, 
but a possession peculiarly the soul's, and dates from the soul's own 
birth. Teaching can only improve it. True taste, moreover, includes a 
delicate sensibility to the relations which the objects of its regard bear, 
on the one hand, towards the moral and intellectual graces of humanity, 
and on the other, towards the qualities of the Divine. 

309. Wisdom is of the same nature, consisting of those high percep- 
tions of the soul whereby it especially nourishes and regales itself. In the 
Hebrew and Latin languages, accordingly, taste and wisdom are called by 
the same names. Hence in the Scriptures, DJ/tO (taam) designates 
at one time physical flavour, as in Job vi. 6 ; at others mental taste, or 
wisdom, as in Proverbs xi. 22, where it is well translated • discretion.' 
In Latin, * taste' is sapor ^ * to taste' «apio, * wisdom' sapientia. The 
French, following the Latin, has savoir and savant Ignorance or folly 
Cicero calls insipientia, (Tusc. Disp. iii. 5.) Hence, too, our own 
word insipid, which we apply to an uninteresting book the same as to a 
flavourless food. The onomatopcetic base of sapientia is found, through 
sapio, in the Hebrew word for * to drink,' iOD (saha), explained in 
section 54. The word disgusting proceeds on the same correspondence, 
being literally * iU-tasted.' 

210. The specific analogies of physical flavours with spiritual quali- 
ties are recognized in the expressions a * sour temper,' * acrimony of 
speech,' a 'tart reply,' a * crabbed disposition;' the latter referring to 
the harsh and iU-natured wild apple. It is saying literally * you taste 
like a crab-apple.' Horace uses acid to denote what is incongenial, — 

Quid dem ? quid nou dem ? renuis tu quod jubet alter : 
Quod petifl, id sand est invisnm acu^ttmque duobus. 

** What shall I give ? Or what shall I not give ? T(m refuse what another calls for, 
and what you desire, is unwelcome and acid to the other two.** (Epistles, 2. 2. 63, 64.) 

211, But the most remarkable word of this class is * sweet,' there 
being no term used in so large a variety of figurative senses, with the 
exception, perhaps, of ' beautiful.' With some authors, as Pindar, 
Thoocritus, and 8hak8pere, it is of all metaphors the most abundant, 
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frequently recurring many times on the same page, and with uniformly 
agreeable eflfect. In familiar colloquy such repetition is allowable, but 
in literature, it is thought a blemish. How is it, then, that instead of 
impatience and offence, it is received in the present instance, with posi- 
tive enjoyment and approval ? Because every mind perceives the analo- 
gies on which the usage rests, — namely, the natural harmonies of 
whatever is pleasing to the soul with what is sweet to the external palate, 
and derives from that perception genuine and lasting enjoyment. 
Jerrayn, therefore, is wrong, when in his * English Epithets' he ascribes 
the frequent use of this metaphor to poverty of language. Still more 
so when he condemns it as puerile and meaningless. 

213 The exact etymology of * sweet' is lost in antiquity. Its proxi- 
mate parent is the Anglo-Saxon swoBty which is the same as the German 
siiss,^' the Latin suavU, the Greek ^dvy, and the Sanscrit suadu. These, 
however, are but cognate and transitional forms, standing midway 
between the current English word, and the primitive term from which 
all are descended, and which was doubtless onomatopcetic. The Hebrew 
word for sweet (pfTJ) inatek) is strictly so, being constructed from the 
verb matak, ' to suck,' which is founded in turn on the smacking sound 
naturally attendant on the eating of sweet foods, and familiarly called 

* smacking the lips.' The Greeks had a second word for sweet, — 
ykvKvsy which in the Latin language re-appears as dulcis, f and in our 
own as dulcet. A fragment of it exists also in the word liquorice^ which 
is a remote corruption of ykvKvppiCa, literally * sweet-root.' 

213. As with all other natural metaphors, the word * sweet' is used 
in precisely the same ways in ordinary conversation, and in the language 
of the orator and the poet. None of its applications are peculiar either 
to the learned or to the unlettered man. Thus, while * sweet sleep' and 

* sweet slumbers ' are phrases of the multitude, they are likewise the 
expressions of Shakspere. The equivalent rjbvs V7rv6s and yXvKvs wryoff, 
dulcis somnus and dtdcis quies, are no less frequent with the poets of 
Greece and Rome. With Homer in particular, these figures are inces- 
sant. Scripture recognizes the correspondence in the promise to those 
who 'love wisdom,' that 'their sleep shall be meet'' (Prov. iii. 24.) 
The image is itself used metaphorically, by the elegant process of 

* The exchange of « for ^ is frequent in German-English words. Thus the English 
hot is in Gterman heist^ nut is nws, white weisSi foot/ttM, shot schtisSf &c. &o. 

t By the permutation of d and g, as when children say ' dood' for ' good.* The 
innocent expresrions of children learning to talk throw exceeding light on the philo- 
sophy of language. So much so, that a man can scarcely become a good etymologist 
without having had the opportunity of teaching a child either to speak or to reftd. 
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personification, which applies it to the perfect and serene repose which 
in external nature pictures our own sleep, as in Shakspere's incom- 
parable line, — 

' How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank !* 

Hence again, while we speak in daily converse of * sweet dreams,' 
Euripides makes Admetus say of his beloved Alcestis, that by visiting 
him in his dreams she will still gladden him, for * it is sweet to behold 
a friend in the stillness of the night,' — 

■ fv o oveipacri 

(f>ovrG>a-d fi iv(f>paivois av fjbif yap (fiikos 

KCLV wktX \€V<r(r€lP. (364 — 366.) 

So in * Festus,' — 

* I love night more than day — she is so lovely; 
Bat I love night the most because she brings 
My love to me in dreams which scarcely lie.* 

214. The expressions * sweet words' and * honied words' illustrate the 
same fact of the language of common life and of poetry being one in 
essence. When, for instance, a tender mother speaks of her child's 

* sweet prattle,' it is but the English vestment of what in Moschus 
is dbv \dkrjfia. (Idyll, i. 8.) Homer's celebrated verses descriptive 
of old Nestor's * honey-sweeter eloquence' (II. i. 247 — 249), are 
familiar to every lover of true poetry, as are Milton's on the * accent 
sweet' of Eve. Scriptural examples of the figure are frequent. Thus 

* Pleasant words are as an honeycomb ; sweet to the soul and health to 
the bones.' (Prov. xvi. 24.) Hence, too, David is called the * sweet 
psalmist of Israel.' (2 Sam. xxiii. 1.) Shakspere repeatedly brings it 
out, as in the well known line — 

' How silver sweet sound lovers^ tongues by night !* 
Sappho, likewise, in those glovmig verses, 

i^av€i, KCii TrXacriov &hv (fxopov — 

eras v7raKov€if 
Kal yeXoDO-as Ificpdev, (Frag. ii. 3 — 5.) 
'Seated by thee, listening to thy sweet beguiling voice, and channed by thy 
winning smiles I* 

Horace, with whom Sappho was a favourite, was probably indebted to 
this passage for the admired words — 

' Dulce ridentem Lalage amabo, 
Duloe loquentem !* 

215. * Honied yrords' are spoken of, because sweetness and honey 
are equivalent terms in the language of feeling, honey being the' sweetest 
of substances, and therefore the natural emblem of sweetness of taste, 
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and tbenee of all kinds of oorrespondential sweetness. Pindar speaks 
of the * honied accents' of poetry, (Olymp. i. 40). Horace of *poetica 
mella,* (Epist. i. 19, 44.) ^schjlus also makes fine use of it when 
Prometheus, venting his rage against Jupiter, exclaims 

Kal fjL Svri fUkiyXoxra'ois niiBovg 

hraoidcutriv ^cXjci. (172, 173.) 
' And he shall never soothe me by the honey-Umgued channs of persoftsion.* 
The elegant fables of bees' depositing honey on the lips of Plato, 
Pindar, and other eloquent celebrities of old time, as they lay in their 
cradles, owe their poetry to the same relation. 

216. All other sounds that fall pleasantly on the ear, whether accom- 
panied or not by articulate utterances, are likewise emblemed in sweetness. 
This is why we speak of * sweet singing,' * sweet music,' and * sweet 
laughter,' as Pindar of y€\m ykvKis. Hence, too, the matchless Shaks- 
perean phrases * the touches of sweet harmony,' * the sweet power of 
music' * the concord of sweet sounds ;' together with the description of 
the mermaid 

Seated on a rook, 
Uttering such diUeet and harmonious breath 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song ! 

Hence also we bestow the name of * sweet' on the sounds even of 

uncultivated nature, whenever these are of an agreeable and grateful 

character. Theocritus, in his charming Doric pastorals, applies it to 

the whispering of the wind among the trees^ to the gurgle of running 
water, to the lowing of cows, and to the singing of birds. Cicero's 

' dulcedo avium' is a most poetical phrase. There is singular melody 

also in the conclusion of Seneca's description of the Lemean fountain, 

and the stream descending from it and winding through the meadows, 

Sive per flores novos 
Fugiente dulcis mnrmtrait rivo sonus* 

(Hippolytus, 513, 514.) 

So too in Shakspere, — 

' The cnrrent that with gentle mormnr glides, 
Thoa know'st, being stopped, impatiently doth rage ; 
Bnt when his fair course is not hindered, 
He makes sweet music to the enamell'd stones.^ 

Anacreon, describing the cheerful note of the rem^, calls it Ocptos 
yXvKvs irpo(f>riTrj£, — * sweet prophesier of the summer.' 

217. In that delightful essay by Cicero, called Somnium Scipionis, 
or ' Scipio's Dream,' the word * sweet' is elegantly applied to the 
singing of ibe stars, or, as it is moris commonly called, * the music of 
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the spheres.* Scipio^s Dream is a magnifioent exposition of the 
encouragement a man may receire in the pursuit of virtue, from con- 
templating the nature of the gods, of the universe, and of our future 
state of being. Abounding with elevated philosophy and sincere piety, 
it is an essay which no one can peruse, and not be filled with the highest 
astonishment and satisfaction. The scenery and circumstances of the 
dream are laid in the altitudes of space, whither Scipio seems to himself 
to be conveyed by a spirit. After surveying for a while the moon, 
earth, and planets, circling through the ether in their vast and stately 
courses, he hears the music said by Pythagoras to be produced by their 
movements, and * quis est ?' he inquires, * quis est, qui complet aures 
meas tantus, et tarn dulcis sonus ?\ — * and what now, I pray you, is this 
delicious sound which fills and engrosses all my hearing ?' His spirit- 
friend informs him whence it arises, and that it is the celestial type of 
the musical scale in use upon the earth. It is inappreciable below, he 
further tells him, because of its overpowering volume and sublimity, 
jtfet as the noise of the great cataracts of the Nile, though it falls con- 
tinually on the ears of those who live beside of them, is nevertheless 
unheard, by reason of its intensity and unceasingness. 

218. For this pleasing theory there is, however, no standing ground; 
so long, that is, as we regard it in its physical aspect. But there is no 
such fiction in existence but what is the broken and falsified image of 
some great truth. This one, accordingly, needs but to be divested of 
its physical mask, to assume an attitude at once lovely, intelligible, and 
instructive. Hence it is that poets in all ages have given currency to 
the doctrine of the sphere-music, for they have perceived in their souls 
that it is the outward or symbolic rendering of an invisible yet magni- 
ficent fact. In the * Apollo, ' for instance, of Dionysius Iambus, — 

2oi yxv xpphs rudiof daT€p<op 
KOT "OvKvfiirov dpcucra ;(op€V6(, 
Sv€Top ficXos di€P deidoiPf 
^oi^rfibt T€fyrrofi€POS \vpa, 

'For thee, serene, move on in solemn dance, the heavenly spheres; singing 
eternally, as they circle round Olympus, strains accordant with thy lyre !* 

Shakspere describes it in a passage almost unique : — 

' See how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold I 
There^s not the smallest orb which thoa behold'irt 
But in his motion like an angel sings ; 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls. 
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But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly dose us round, we cannot hear it/ 

(Merchant of Yenioe, y. 5.) 

Milton alludes to it on several occasions. It is noticed also by Shelley, 
Campbell, and the author of * Festus.' 

219. Great poets, the pledged high-priests of truth, would not 
gravely set forth such a doctrine, were there not something in it deeper 
than mere fancy. If it seem a fancy, it is not that the poet speaks 
false, but that we are slow to perceive his meaning. The muddy 
vesture of indifference and inaptitude dulls our apprehensions. Not 
one of them teaches it as a literal occurrence. Pythagoras himself 
probably did not intend it so, any more than he intended his disciples 
to believe that the souls of men literally migrated into beans. A very 
common error in every age has been the reception as literal^ of what 
was written and always intended to be understood symholicaUy, This 
is even more conspicuous in the history of biblical than of poetical 
interpretation. The key, accordingly, to the doctrine of the sphere- 
music is found in correspondence ; and proximately in that resplendent 
verse in Job, * When the morning stars sang together,* (xxxviii. 7.) 
For when the book of Job was written, which was at an exceedingly 
early period, the correspondences of spiritual and material things were 
universally used as the vehicle of moral and philosophical teaching, and 
hence the compositions of the time serve as a comprehensive and 
reliable index to them. There are none, however, but what are verified 
by use in the later Scriptures. * In the first ages,' says Lord Bacon, 

* all things were full of parables and figures, whereby it was sought to 
lay open knowledge, not to hide and conceal it ; for as hieroglyphics 
preceded letters, ao parables were more ancient than arguments.' 
(Preface to the * Wisdom of the Ancients.') 

220. By the stars, as mentioned in this verse, are meant truths ; 
(Sect. 94.) and by the morning stars, those which especially relate to 
innocence and purity, and thus to heaven and heavenly things. For of 
these qualities and things the morning is the natural and original coun- 
terpart, being to the daytime what childhood is to ripened life; the 
character, in turn, of childhood, being freedom from all guile. It is for 
this reason that innocence is always typified by youth, as when our 
Saviour is imaged as the Lamb. Hence, too, his divine warning that 
unless we become * as little children ' we can in no wise enter the king- 
dom of heaven. To shew this more plainly, he placed the little child 

* in the midst,' teaching thereby that innocence must always be the 
central, inmost, governing principle, with those who would be Christ-like. 
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For every act of the Saviour's, as well as every word, has its spiritual 
meaning and instruction. If, with God*s help, we do not strive, in 
every daily duty, to place the little child in the midst, we are not truly 
attending to his behests. This also is why the angels are for ever 
growing * younger,' which is no phantasy, but an everlasting and lovely 
truth. 

221. Singing, artless and spontaneous singing, is the natural outbirth 
and emblem of joy, peace, and content, — animi fcelicia UbH argumenta, 
* the joyful token of a happy mind.' (Ovid, Met. iv. 760.) How beauti- 
fully is this illustrated in the warbling of young children 1 Early in 
the morning we hear their bird-like voices from the upper chambers, as 
they lie, the first awake, in their little cribs; and often and often 
throughout the day, the same slender but most musical tones tell how 
happy and contented is the little heart within. With men even, there 
is a constant tendency, the remains of their golden youth, thus to break 
forth into some kind of low carolling or humming, even as they go along 
the streets. It may be but snatches of old tunes, or no tune at all, but 
the source is still the same, — the mind at rest and contented with itself. 
Let them be discontented, and the music ceases. Hence too the 
constant association, by the poets, of music and gladness, as well as of 
their opposites. Thus 

'Ov yap iroT ovr av /SapjStrov 6iyoifA eri 

8\fT du (jipiv €^aipotfu np6s Ai^vp XoxeTv 

dv\6v aif yap fiov repyftiv ef eiXov /3u>v. 

(Alcestis, 355—357.) 

' Neither can I evennore touch the lyre, nor lift up my heart to sing to the Libyan 
lute, for thou hast taken from me the joy of life.' 

222. In the Bible, where music and singing invariably refer to 
spiritual things, singing denotes the same general kind of interior attri- 
bute or quality, but of a description proportionately purer, higher, and 
more sacred. Hence it is said that the Lord shall rejoice over his 
people ' with singing.' (Zeph. iii. 17.) Hence too the hanging of their 
harps upon the willows by the captive Israelites, a beautiful and touch- 
ing picture of the sorrow associated with the pilgrimage of every 
Christian. Hence again the beautiful figure in David's description of 
the regenerated spirit, under the correspondence of a fertile and well- 
ordered farm ; — " The pastures are clothed with flocks ; the valleys also 
are covered over with com; they shout for joy; they also sing,'' (Ps. 
Ixv. 13.) By the morning stars 'singing together' is meant therefore 
the institution of the pure and perfect truths of the Lord's heavenly 
kingdom^ and the sweet harmony and concord which at once marks and 

s 
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unites them. It refers also to the establishment of the whole system 
and mechanism of the material universe, which is the outbirth of those 
truths, and consequently order and harmony throughout. In this little 
history is thus exemplified the function of genuine philosophy, which 
is rightly to translate appearances : — 

To unbind the ohanns that round sUgh^ &blefl lie. 
And shew that truth is truest poesy. 

True philosophy stands, as Carlyle has well said of high criticism, as an 
interpreter between the inspired and the uninspired; between the 
prophet and those who hear the melody of his words, and catch some 
glimpse of their material meanings, but understand not their deeper 
import.* 

223. From designating sounds, it is quite natural that the epithet 
'sweet' should pass on to aspects- This is why we speak of a sweet 
face, sweet eyes, sweet looks, a sweet baby. So in poetry : — 

' Heaven bless thee ! 
Thoa hast the stoeetest fkoe I evw look'd on.* — Shaktpert, 

' She did but look upon him, and his blood 
Blushed deeper even from his inmost heart; 
For at each glance of those sweet eyes a soul 
Looked forth as from the azure gates of heaven.*— FaAw. 

Interea dvlees pendent oironm osoula nati, — Virgil, Oeorgic ii. 523. 
(' Meanwhile the sweet bales twine round their parentis neck.*) 

In -^neid v. 214, Virgil extends the word with infinite delicacy, to the 
young birds in a nest, calling them their mother's didces nidi, ' darling 
young.' So in Georgic i. 414, duLcesque nidos, * darling nests,' a phrase 
in no wise different in spirit from our own beautiful * Home, sweet 
home!' 

224. From the aspects of humanity and of living things, the word 

* It is the order of the universe which most especially accredits the Divinity of 
its contriver. For without rule and order, neither design nor workmanship would 
suffice to the formation of a habitable and enduring world. So admirable and coo- 
spicuous indeed has the order of the world been to the human mind in all ages, that 
we find it selected in certain languages to stand as its name. The Latin mundtis, for 
instance. ' Quem K6€rfiov GrsBci,* says Pliny, ' nomine omamenti appellavere, eum 
nos a perfectA ahio^ttt&gue elegantidf mundum.* (Hist. Nat. ii. 147.) Pliny^ eloquent 
language acquires added emphasis from the fact of order or fitness being the essential 
meaning otbeatUy*- For 'beauty* is originally derived from veniOf to oome, and is 
thus the Latin equivalent of * comeliness.* So forms and aspects which in English 
we call * meet* and * becoming,* the Latins described as conveniens. All these terms 
rest on the fine emblem presented in harmonious physical meeting, of what is har- 
monious and lovely to the mind, order being the essential element in both cases. 
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passes by natural transition to inanimate ones. Hence Theocritus 
gives it to the summer time, and to the pure air of the country ; Milton 
to the mild radiance of the setting sun, after a day chequered by storms, 
to the * gems of heaven,* and to the * sweet hour of morning.' Hence, 
too, in Ecclesiastes, * Truly the light is sweet.' For the same reason we 
speak in familiar converse of a * sweet afternoon,' and a * sweet evening.' 
Orpheus has * the sweet-faced hours.' (Hymn to the Hours, 5.) 

225. In all of these usages the reference to our feelings is secret. 

There is an equally large use of the figure in respect to the things of 

our inner life exclusively. Thus, * sweet love,' * sweet influence,' * sweet 

satis&otion,* ' a sweet disposition.' 'Delight' the Greeks called ^bos, 

* sweetness,* as in Iliad i. 576. The charm of innumerable passages in 

Shakspere, relating to the affections, rests almost entirely upon his 

admirable and masterly introduction of this word. When he speaks, 

for instance, of * the music of sweet news,' * the sweet uses of adversity,' 

of * sweet sorrow,' and * sweet melancholy.' So with Milton's * sweet 

retired solitude,' and 'the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever.' 

Hence the poetry also of Cicero's beautiful phrase *dulce nomen 

Libertatis,' — * the sweet name of Liberty.' Hence also that Horace 

describes the tranquil solitudes of his country house as * hse latebrse 

dtdces,' 'these sweet retreats,' and that Ovid calls an affectionate 

daughter 'lenimen dulce senectse,' 'the sweet solace of old age.' 

(Met. vi. 500.) Seneca says that 

qasB fait durum pati, 
Meminisse dtUce est. — (Hercules Fwens, 656, 657.) 

* Those things which it was hard to endure, it is tweet to remember/ 

One whom we dearly love, we call, on the same principle, our ' sweet- 
heart,* The Romans used the same pretty expression in their equi 
valent word melUculum^ literally 'little honey.* Hence too, they had 
for a saying, when anything particularly pleased them, ' mel mihi mdeor 
lingere* ' it seems to me to taste of honey !' This is the origin also of 
the period immediately succeeding marriage being called the honey- 
moon. 

226. Virgil's uses of this figure are, like Shakspere's, of singular 
power and richness. In the 1 0th ^neid, for example, when he des- 
cribes the unfortunate Argive soldier dying on a battle-field far from his 
native land, — 

StemituT infelix alieno vnlnere, ooBlumqne 

Aspioit, et didees moriens reminisoitar Argos. (781, 782.) 

* By another's wound he fiftUs, unhappy, looks up to heaven, and dying, thinks of 
Ills beloved Argos.* 
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227. Many highly beautiful examples occur also in Lucretius, as in 
those fjamous lines, so commended by Lord Bacon, at the opening of his 
Second Book : — 

Swive mari magno torbantibus seqaora yentis 

£ terra magnum alterins speotare laborem ; 

Non quia vexari qaemqnam est jaconda yolaptas, 

Sed, qaibus ipse mails oareas, quia cemere tttave est. 

* When the sea is agitated by stormy winds, how sweet to behold from the shore 
the terrible distress of another ! Not that it gratifies us to see any one in peril, 
but that *tis sweet to feel that we ourselves are safe.' 

What a pity that such splendid language should advance a moral so 
defective I He compensates it some little, however, by saying further 
on, *how much sweeter are the pleasures of philosophy.* The former 
part of the passage calls to mind that charming fragment of Menander, — 

'Qr fihv n^v Bdkarrav SttSBcp yrjs 6pqvy 
"Q, fJLrJTrjPf cWi, fjifi nkeovra firjbafji^s, 

* Oh mother, how sweet it is to look forth upon the sea, we ourselves not sailing 
on it !' 

Another fine example occurs in the admired lines in his Third Book, — 

At jam non domus accipiet te lata, neque uxor 

Optima : neo dnlces oocurrent osoula nati 

PrsBripere, et taoita pectus dulcedine tangent, &o. (906 — 911.) 

' But now thy joyful house will not rec^ve thee, neither thy loving wife; nor shall 
thy darling children run to preengage thy Um» and touch thy bosom with silent 
gladness. * 

228. ]^y meditating on the expression^ * sweet satisfaction,' we are 
led to the spiritual meaning of that remarkable incident in the history 
of Samson, where it is related that he slew a lion, and on returning 
some days after, found that in the carcase the bees had constructed a 
honey-comb, of which he ate. The history of Samson, like that of 
Moses, Joseph, and David, representatively predicted the Lord's sojourn 
upon earth, and consequently the temptations, trials, sufferings, combats, 
and victories which filled his life time, and thence the similar events in 
the spiritual life of all who seek to follow him. The incident of the 
lion and the honey-comb is by no means the least instructive of these 
little episodes. It is a picture, in correspondences, of the slaying of the 
spiritual enemies represented by the lion, who is for ever * going about, 
seeking whom he may devour,' while the finding the honey in his 
carcase, and the eating it, denote the sweet peace and satisfaction that 
ever follow the overthrow of spiritual foes. For an evil overcome 
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thenceforward exists but as a carcase, and rejoicing is the natural 
sequence of victory.* 

329. Such a mode of viewing and interpreting the histories of Scrip- 
ture is too often undervalued, and not unfrequently thought useless, 
£uitastic, and visionary. Before the utility be questioned, it should be 
remembered that he who reads them merely as pieces of biography, 
secures only one thing, and that a comparatively imimportant one; 
whereas to extract the deep meanings put into them by God, is to 
secure a multitude, and those of the most instructive order. That 
system of interpretation must be the best, by which the Scriptures are 
most opened to us, and most clearly shewn to have reference, in every 
part, to our own daily life and duty. Except for these interior mean- 
ings the narratives in question would be of no greater service to man's 
spiritual welfare, (which is the sole object of their insertion in the Bible) 
than the similar stories recorded by Herodotus, or any other ancient 
historian. The meanings are not brought out, it must also be remem- 
bered, by mere * spiritualizing ' The latter practice, though useful, is 
arbitrary and capricious, being only a form of comparison. Correspondence, 
on the other hand, interprets by original and unchangeable laws. Its 
renderings are consistent throughout. 

2S0. The correspondences of sweetness are expressed in our language 
not only by the word * sweet ' itself, but by various collateral terms. 
8u>ave and suavity, for instance, which denote an agreeable or sweet 
demeanour, are from the Latin form, suavis. The Romans used the 
word in the same senses. Derived from it they also had suavium^ a 
kiss. To * ^exsuade' is another of these words, being derived proximately 
from suadeo, which bears the same relation to sfuavis that claudo does to 
clavis, "Bersuasive and perst^oaum, therefore, mean literally * sweet 
influence,' * sweet power;' and to be 'persuaded* to be sweetened into 
compliance. To aasuage also means to sweeten, as when we speak of 
assuaging care or labour, which are synonymously said to be sweetened. 
To 'assuage grief* is to overcome the bitter by its opposite. ' Dulcet' 
has already been named as the English form of dulcis. From the 
latter comes also to * indulge,* literally to give something sweet or 
agreeable. An ' indulgence ' is the bestowal of such. Mellifluous is 
literally 'honey-flowing.' Probably there is an unsuspected relation 
between /avzi5, a honey-comb, and favere to favour; kindness and sweet- 

* The perversion of this narrative gave rise to the story that bees might be pro- 
cured by leaving a carcase to decay, as told by Virgil and Ovid. (Georgio iv. 281 — 
314. Met. XV. 361—367.) 
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ness being naturally allied. If so, what fulness of meaning in contained 
in Ovid's little summary of bee-life, — 

Rnra colant; cipeanqaefawnt, in spemque laborant. CMet. xv. 367.) 

* They hannt the fields, delight in work, and labour in hope* (of enjoying fheir 
gathered honey). 

231. The opposite of sweet, or * bitter,* is applied, by reason of its 
similar analogies, to whatever is painful and distressing. Its usage, 
however, is far less extensive than that of 'sweet.' This is because Uie 
things which grieve and afflict are more easily defined than those which 
please. For beauty, happiness, and enjoyment consist, like the daylight, 
of innumerable little particles, and from their very nature, are fax more 
readily felt than pourtrayed. Pain, sorrow, and defect, on the other 
hand, are but too well margined. 

232. The ordinary uses of the figure are illustrated in the expressions, 
* bitter sorrow,' • bitter grief,' * bitter tears,* • a bitter fate.* Peter, it is 
said, ' went out, and wept bitterly,* So when Esau found that Jacob had 
cheated him of his birthright, 'he cried with a great and exceeding 
Utter cry.* In the Proverbs it is said that ' the heart knoweth his own 
bitterness ;' in Exodus, that ' the Egyptians made the children of Israel 
to serve with rigour, and made their lives hitter with hard bondage.' 
Similar to this is the familiar phrase, * to embitter one's existence.* The 
Greeks, fully alive to the correspondence, called an unhappy marriage 
by the expressive name of n-ixpdya/iof, a hitter one. Homer, for instance, 
(Odyssey i. 266) and Euripides (Medea 400). With the Greek poets 
fTixpdff likewise signifies odious, offensive, peevish, spiteful, and mali- 
cious, as in Philoctetes 254, 355 ; Supplicants 784, &c. Like ourselves, 
they also spoke of ' bitter tears,' as in Odyssey iv. 152, and of ' bitter 
words,* as in that terrible passage in the 'Seven before Thebes' of 
.ffischylus, — 

r€Kvois ^ dpatag 

alaif irixpnyk&a-fTOVs dpiis, (785 — 787.) 

' And becauBe of his scanty food, he hurled upon his ohildren ezeotating curses, 
very passionate; alas, bitterly-tongued !* 

In the Psalms, David uses the same correspondence, praying to be 
protected from the wicked * who bend their bows to shoot their arrows, 
even bitter words,* (Ixiv. 3.) 

233. English poetry abounds with such examples, especially in 
reference to sorrow, — 

* Hope did not quit me, as if still 
Her precious pearl in sorrow^ cup 
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Unmetted at the bottom lay, 

To shine again when all drunk up, 

The bitterness should pass away/ — Moor€, 

In Troilus and Cressida (iv. ] .) Shakspere puts it for * unfriendly.' In 
Cymbeline (v. 6.) as an epithet for severe bodily pain. Milton alludes 
to the conscience of a Mien man 

' Waking the hiUer memory 
Of what he was.* 

234. In the Latin language ' bitter ' is amarus^ which word is from 
the Bebrew ]^*]JK> (marahj, and this in turn is probably connected 
with that ancient onomatopcetic name of the sea adverted to in sections 
39, 161, as the parent of mor, mare, &c., the name being transferred 
to the property of bitterness by reason of the bitter taste of the sea 
water.* It is used by the Latin writers in precisely the same way 
as the Hebrew, Greek and English synonymes in their respective 
languages. 

236. From JT^ti a-J^d allied words, are ultimately derived many 
terms denotive of bitter things, both physical and figurative, which are 
meaningless, so long as they are regarded apart from their parentage. 
For instance, myrrh, one of the bitterest of gums ; myrtle, so called 
because of its bitter leaves ; pvpofjuu to lament (Iliad vi. 373), mcereo to 
grieve ; the Anglo-Saxon muman, whence our * mourn,* * mourning,* and 
• mournful ;' and the French mome, * sad,* and marri, * sorry.* These 
words are thus of the same emblematic character as our own colloquial 
expressions 'galling' and being * galled,' which are metaphors founded 
on the bitterness of the animal secretion called the gaU. 

236. The Scriptural uses of the word * bitter* involve a lofty cor- 
respondence far above what appears in it as a mere figure of speech. 
Take, for instance, the directions given in Exodus xii. 8^ 9, as to 
the Passover, which is commanded to be eaten ' in the night, not raw, 
nor sodden with water, but ro^t with fire; with unleavened bread, 
and with bitter herbs.' Every one of these items is full of divine 
significance. They relate not simply to the physical eating of the 
passover by the Jews, but to that spiritual passover on which we must 
all continually feed if we would live, and which was re-instituted by our 
Lord as the Holy Supper. For the history of the people of Israel is 
the prophetic unfolding of the plan of man's regeneration, all the truths 
of which are exhibited in the types and shadows of the Jewish ritual. 
The * bitter herbs ' accordingly, typify the trials and self-denial to which 

* Hence Doris ama/ray * the bitter sea,* and rorem amdbmmf ' the bitter sea-spray.* — 
Virgil, Eol. x. 5; Georgio iv. 431. 
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every one must cheerfully submit, who is desirous of participating in 
the sacred festival described ; and which is not intended to be a mere 
periodical observance, but the rule of life, inasmuch as the Holy Supper 
is instituted, in its essence, for every day. As material bitters are 
tonics to the body, so are moral bitters tonics to the soul. The corres- 
pondence is again used in a later period of the history, namely, 
where it is said that the Israelites came to the waters of Marah, and 
finding them hitter, murmured at them. They were made * sweet,* 
however, by Moses casting into them * a tree,' shewn him by Jehovah. 
Here is exhibited, in a similar series of magnificent representatives, 
(which the structure of Scripture fully develops) how the most distressing 
and ' wearying trials may be turned by the grace of God in Christ into 
heavenly peace and comfort. The waters of Marah are the severe and 
unconditional truths of practical religion, which when first brought 
home to the mind, and applied to the life and conduct, ai'e always 
' bitter." They are uniformly disliked and murmured at, but there is 
no reaching Canaan without drinking of them. 

These esoteric meanings of Scripture, as before observed, form its 
sublimest and most truly divine characteristic. They shew that to 
suppose we have thoroughly read our Bible when we have made 
ourselves acquainted with its literal statements, is not only to err, 
but to exclude ourselves from its highest revelations. 

237. The phenomena of man's inner life are furthermore illustrated 
by the physical conditions of size and position, as large and small, high 
and low, in front and behind. This is because time, place, and bulk, 
stand in precisely the same relation to the things of the material world, 
that state or quality do to those of the immaterial or spiritual one. 
They are their external equivalents. Hence it is that we speak of a 
'great' man, and say that his opposite is 'little-minded.' *A clever 
one is said to have a ' large' head, and a foolish one to be ' shallow- 
pated.' We speak also of having 'great curiosity,' and taking ' little 
interest ;' of a ' little learning,' * enlarged experience,* ' large inten- 
tions.' One whom we are very fond of, we call our pet, from the 
French petit, small. This metaphor proceeds on the well known fact 
that though men most admire what is great, they most love what is little 
and pretty. Hence, too, the word darling, (Anglo-Saxon deorling) 
literally ' little dear.' Ling, in its primary sense, denotes the young of 
an animal, and thence what is small and delicate. This is why we use 
it also in such words as fond/m^, imx&ling, ssLpling, seedling. An ill 
humour is called a * pet,* because it indicates a little mind. ' Petulant' 
and ' peevish,* likewise refer to littleness of soul. 
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238. The Latin words for great and small are magnus and parviu. 
Puny or diminutive is ptmUits, Hence the terms ma^animous or 
large-souled^ and ptm^nimous or small-souled. When in the Bible 
we are called upon to * magnify' the Lord, it means acknowledge the 
greatness of his power and love. Cognate with magnus are macto to 
augment, majus large, and magis more ; the general affinities of the 
whole being with the Greek fteyas, the Sanscrit mahat, and the Hebrew 
jUb (^<^g)' Some lost word, no doubt, preceded and originated the 
entire series, for descendants from it ramify throughout the languages 
of Western Asia. Through the Latin forms are derived master, 
mistress, msyor, majority, mayor, majesty, magnificence, maximum, all 
of which terms possess their meaning of eminence in rank, through the 
medium of its correspondence with greatness as to size. From 
maodmum comes maodm, the name for a leading principle or truth, 
literally something ' great ;' just as * axiom' signifies something a|ioff, 
or noble. 

Magic, magician, the magi, are terms of kindred etymology, and 
rest, therefore, on the same correspondence, the original magi of the 
Modes, Persians, and Babylonians, having been so named on account of 
their being men of great learning and wisdom, ' studious observers and 
expounders of divine things.* In St. Matthew, the *wise men* who 
came to worship the infant Jesus are called magi. 

289. Of remoter connection, and Teutonic pathway, are mairit the 
principal or chief, (figuratively the sea, as being 'the great deep*), 
derived proximately from the Anglo-Saxon magn, strength; many, 
Anglo-Saxon mteneg or manig ; miLch, and might, whence mighty, 
mightily. Almighty, &c. Maid or maiden is of the same lineage, 
coming through the Anglo-Saxon magden, mcBden, maden, and resting 
on the dignity and majesty ascribed in all ages to virginity or maiden- 
hood ; virginity being naturally correspondent with what is pure, and 
therefore estimable. Curiously enough, man is of the same ultimate 
etymology, the immediate source being the Anglo-Saxon magan, to be 
able, or strong. It is applied to the human species because of the 
' great* powers and faculties it is endued with, and to the masculine 
gender in particular, (like vir in Latin) because of its superior strength 
of muscle.* The Latin word for mankind, homo, (anciently homonj is 

* * Wonutfi* is literally ' womb-man.* Etymologioally, it is identical with the 

Latin fcemina (whence the French /jmm^j, the Sanscrit v&mani, and the Celtic (Erse) 

femen. The letters /, ?;, and w, constantly exchange places; and the h of ' womb,* 

as now spelt, is no part of the original word, any more than that of ' lamb,'* and 

' dun^ff.* 

T 
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of the same fiamilj and meaning, the first sjlkhle being the demonstra- 
tive pronoun ffff] (hooj, in Greek 6. Human, humane, humanity, 
inhuman, all of which have reference to the race in general, both male 
and female, are derivatives of homo. Magan is also the proximate 
parent of the verb may, to be able, or have power or control over ; and 
of make, which is to exercise such power. The Latin mantis, the hand, 
(whence manual, maintain, maintenance, manoeuvre, &c.) probably owns 
the same ancestry, inasmuch as the hand is the natural instrument both 
of acquiring and manifesting power. 

240. The exclusion of the g sound from many of the above words is 
a practice frequently illustrated in derived languages ; there being a 
constant tendency in human utterance (which is the spring of all ortho- 
graphical changes) to condense and abbreviate. In the French language 
it is remarkably conspicuous. The central c and g sounds of the parent 
Latin are there almost always omitted, as in odl from ocultu, fruit from 
fnustus, droit from directus, eau from aqua, larme from lacrima. So 
with mole and maoulaf nde and regula, tile and tegtda, sure and seewrus, 
join aadjungo. 

d41. The relations denoted by 'high* and 'low' have furnished 
innumerable metaphors. Whatever is elevated is correspondent with 
dignity and exeellence. What is low down, agrees with error, poverty, 
and meanness. Hence we speak of an elevated mind, lofty sentiments^ 
exalted piety, an eminent character, high reputation, a base action, a 
debased will. So, too, of being 'above' deceit, 'under' a mistake, 
' beneath' contempt, tmi^-valued, ov^r-esteemed. The words apply 
also to the emotional life, as when we speak of ' high' spirits, and ' low' 
spirits ; of our being ' depressed,' ' elated,' and ' downheartod.' On the 
same analogy rest likewise the fine expressions, the zenith of glory, 
the acme of fame, the summit of perfection, the depths of iniqcuty. 
Hence, too, that fine figure in Childe Harold— ' burning with high 
hope.' 

242. Superior and inferior, as in the expressions ' a superior mind,' 
' an inferior capacity,' are terms proceeding on the same relation, being 
the comparatives of the Latin supems and infervs, ' high ' and ' low.' 
Hence also 'superb,' literally 'lofty.' /Stfperft actions are those which 
are above all others. From superus, (through superanus, the French 
souverain, and the old English sovran J, comes likewise ' sovereign,' the 
title of the king or queen, the monarch's being the highest rank. 
Princes, in like manner, are styled ^your Highness,' and magistrates 
'your Eminence.' And as 'sovereign' is properly an a^ective, we 
speak of 'a sovereign remedy.' To soar is a contraction of supero. 
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literally to ascend on high. * Sublime ' is of the same physical purport, 
meaning literally, that \7l1ich is remote £rom, or ' above * the Umus, or 
mud, with especial reference to its tenacious and clogging properties* 
the super being changed into sub for euphony. Ovid well illustrates the 
meaning in his description of the milky way, — 

Est via ttiMimis, oobIo manifesto sereno, 
Laotea nomen habet, oandere notabiKs Ipso. 

(Met. I 168, 169.) 

(* There is a path in the altitudes, easy to be seen when the sky is dear, and being 
remarkable for its shining whiteness, known by the name of the milky way.*) 

* Sublimity,' therefore, is that which 'soars aloft.' We apply the word 
to immensity, eternity, omnipresence, &c., because these are tilings to 
which our intellectual vision cannot rise ; and to the grand in material 
nature, because it accords to our perceptions with what is morally and 
intelleetuaily so. 

243. Superus furnished the Romans with their name for pride — 
superbia, literally, that which is ' high up,' just as we speak in English 
of ' holding one's self high,' and of being ' haughty,' which last comes 
either through the French haut, from the Latin aUus, (like aUus, 
enJtausser, enhance J, or direct from ' high,' like slay, slaughter. There 
is nothing inconsistent in this name, for pride is not necessarily a vicious 
sentiment. There is * honest pride,' — that generous elation of spirit 
which makes us ' proud of our country,' * proud of our queen.' A two- 
fold meaning, such as here seen, implies, for the most part, that an 
earlier one has preceded, including both circumstances. The original 
sense is general, and in time it divaricates into particular ones. There 
are many such words in all languages. To ' prevent,' for instance, often 
occurs in the Bible and Church of England Liturgy, in the sense of 
assist. The primary meaning is to ' go before,' and thus either obstruct 
or help. Spero in Latin, and eXn-t^o in Greek, signify both to hope and 
to fear, the primary meaning being to expect. So in English we 
' expect ' both good and evil, the original sense being * to look out for.^ 
Tio in Greek means both to honour and punish, the primitive sense 
being to pay what is due ; just as in our own tongue it is said that God 
shall reward both the evil and the good. The extraordinary verse in 
Job, ' Curse God and die,' may as well be translated ' Bless God and 
die,' the Hebrew term meaning primarily to 'invoke.' So in Latin, 
sacer is both holy and accursed, whence in turn the opposite meanings 
of the French sacre, ^dp/uucov is Greek both for medicine and poison. 
Primarily it is that which is ' potent.' To s-teal and to receive toU both 
come from a root signifying simply to 'take.' Aoyo^ signifies both 
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reason and speech, because speech is thought outwardly projected, and 
thought a private conversation with one's self. The words let, cleave, 
nervous, are other familiar examples belonging to our own colloquial.* 

244. The etymology of ' pride * itself illustrates this law, and at the 
same time develops a natural synonymy with the superbia of the Romans. 
Pride and proud are radically connected with prow, the fore part of a 
ship; brow, as in eyebrow and the brow of a hill; wpc»v, a summit 
or peak ; irp&l, early in the morning ; probus, brave or foremost ; probo, 
to prove ; brag, to boast ; and a multitude of other words denoting 
forwardness and elevation, either good or perverted. Their ultimate 
and common root is the same as that of pro, prcg, &o., described in 
section 112. 

245. From supenis, again, through its superlative supremtts, come 
* supreme* and * supremacy,' both of which beautifully vindicate the 
correspondence between physical altitude and moral goodness. Siipremus, 
by contraction, yields mmmus, the highest, and summa, the top, whence 
'summit/ Hence * summum bonum,' *the highest good.' Hence, 
too, in the language of arithmetic, the word sum is used to denote the 
aggregate of added quantities; for that number which includes all 
must of necessity be the 'highest.' So with *«ttmmary.' Con<t«mmate 
is from the same source, meaning that which is finished or completed, 
L e., which has reached the top. Hence Milton's truly elegant and 
poetical expression, * the bright conmmmate flower !' "Av&os, the Greek 
name for a flower, proceeds on the same tasteful perception of the 
relation of the blossom to the leaf, being derived from av6, B4«i, to rise 
to the highest. For though the seed is really the flnal purpose of 
vegetable life, it is for their flowers, that the greater part of plants 
seem, to our first impressions, alone to have been created. 

246. The adjectives superua and inferos further gave to the Romans 
their names for the gods respectively of heaven and hell, namely, 
Superi and Inferi, literally the above and the below. These designa- 
tions were framed in accordance with the popular theory of all ages and 
nations as to the invisible world, and the scenes of future reward and 

* There are some words, however, of simOar spellfaig, bat different meaning, which 
owe their quality to their diverse parentage. Saoh are * date,* a period of time 
(fh>m the Latin do datum); and ' date,* a firoit, (from HdtervKos) ; * ear,* the organ 
of hearing, and ' ear,* a spike of com. The former is connected with auris, the 
latter with cuista. So with lead, tear, wind, -sound, light, arch, deck, grave, quiver, 
like, entrance, &c. There are others again whose opposite meaning rests upon the 
principle that ' extremes meet.* Thus doton means both descent, and the top of a 
hill, because there can be no valleys wifhoat mountains, no height without depth. 
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punishmeat. Hell, with its king and occupants, hui always been 
placed beneath the feet ; the abode of benignant deity, overhead, the 
latter being measureless in altitude, and supposed to be in some remote 
region of the sky. Such is the doctrine also of all ' orthodox' theology, 
and the exoteric teaching of every poet, from ^Hesiod downwards. 
Homer, for instance, placing the residence of the gods above the fixed 
stars, represents the fall of Vulcan to the island of Lemnos, when 
thrust out by Jupiter, as continuing a whole day. (Iliad i. 590.) 
Milton, treating of the similar descent of Lucifer, makes it last for 
nine days! (Par. Lost vi. 871.) Hence, too, the famous 'facilis 
descenstia Avemo* of Virgil, and the language of Ovid*8 no less famous 
prophecy of his immortality, — 

Parte tamen meliore mei super aUa perennis 
Atira ferar. (Met. xv. 786. 877.) 

* Yet in my better part immortal, I shall moimt above the lofty stars/ 

247. The language of Scripture itself refers to heaven as a place 
abovs us, and to the residence of the wicked as a place to be descended 
to ; and so long as we remain in the letter, it is a doctrinal topography 
which can neither be disputed nor misconceived. But it is easy to see 
that these descriptions are the physical vestments of a deeper spiritual 
truth, which cannot otherwise be conveyed, and of which they are the 
natural and appropriate expression : and hence again that the current 
phraseology and teachings are but so many consistent though unsus- 
pected figures, inevitable to the very nature of things. It is the great 
law of language always to speak according to appearances, because all 
language deals primarily with ultimates or externals, which are the 
symbols of the invisible and causative truths it interiorly refers to. 
These symbols are the objects with which man first becomes acquainted, 
and in conformity with their aspect, therefore, he naturally frames his 
first conceptions and ideas. There is nothing in Scripture, when 
spiritually read, and nothing in nature, in its scientific elucidation, 
whereon to establish the belief that heaven and hell are anywhere in 
space, as they must be, if lUeralty above and below. Moreover, the 
sky that is above our heads during one portion of the twenty-four 
hours is below us at another. So that by interpreting the doctrine 
physically, we make heaven and hell exchange places with every revolu- 
tion of the earth. Correspondence, and the nature of Scripture 
teaching generally, clearly shew that by 'above* and * below,' by * on 
high' and * the pit,' are meant those spiritual states or conditions which 
physical height and depth answer to and represent. ' The kingdom of 
heaven,' says our Lord, *is tvUhin you,' thereby meaning that we are 
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not to look for heaven in the air, or in the sky, but in the state of our 
own sotds, which are competent also to become heU : man, as to his 
spirit, being an inhabitant of the spiritual world from the first moment 
of his existence. The soul of man has been • fearfully and wonderfully' 
fitted to be the residence of God. It is there that he has promised to 
' come in and sup,' provided the door be opened to him. Spiritual 
existence, of its very nature, can know nothing whatever of space, for 
space is a contingent of matter, and therefore exclusively associate with 
our time-life. If heaven be not already within us when we die, we 
shall never become partakers of it. Every man has its germ within 
his soul, either lifefull and expanding, or torpid and withering. 

248. The language, however, in which the correspondence is brought 
out in Scripture, is wonderfully beautiful. As when the Lord says, ' I 
am the High and Lofty One, who inhabiteth eternity.' Here is meant 
that he is the inmost principle of excellence and perfection. So when 
we are told to ' look up' to him. This has reference to our spiritual or 
inward eyes, for who does not * look up' to God when he is praying, to 
whatever quarter his countenance may be turned ? 

249. By reason of the same correspondence, moral declension is 
uniformly described in language under the symbol of falling, while 
advance and improvement are called rising. We speak, for instance, 
of a fallen character, our fallen nature, and of rising or falling in 
esteem. Hence, too, high moral influence is called * ascendancy.' A 
person who commits a mean act is said to * stoop* or ' descend' to it. 
Hence again, darkness, as the symbol of evil, is instinctively described 
aa falling to the earth, as when we speak of nighifaU, and the faU of 
evening. ' Night* means falling or declension, being of cognate origin 
with nod, nuto, and vcvco, to bend down, with which last is connected its 
Greek synonym, vv^ wkt6s. The primary meaning of the whole genus 
seems to be indicated in the Hebrew f])^ (nuah), * to rest after labour.* 
In the language of our emotional life, we speak for the same general 
reason, of our hopes being raised, of our spirits ' rising,' and of their 
' sinking.' 

250. Naturally connected with height and lowness are the properties 
denominated light and heavy. Hence they are used in similar figurative 
senses, as in the phrases a light heart, a heavy calamity, weighed down 
by afi^ction. * I went heavily,' says David, * as one that moumeth for 
his mother.' (Psalm itxxv. 14.) Grief, grieve, grievous, aggrieve, 
aggravate, regret; relieve, relief, alleviate, (together with lift, lofty, 
aloft^ leaven, loaf, lever, &c.) are respectively derived from, or cognate 
with, the Latin synonymes gravis and levis. The primary meaning of 
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gravii (Arabic karaba) is to overload, and consequentlj press down and 
burden. Hence it is beautifully consonant with the use of our own 
words * bear' and * burden,' as transferred from physical to emotional 
weight. We bear pain, bear our troubles, wiburdefi our minds. Onus, 
oneram, exonerate, convey the same idea. Because of the natural 
alliance between pain and sin,* Scripture speaks so often of the unre- 
generate as being * burdened* and * bearing burdens.' 'Come unto 
me,' says the Lord, * all ye that are heavy laden.' One thing or subject 
is said to bear upon another when it possesses a decided and immediate 
relation to it, and thus affects it as by pressure. 

251. Few correspondences have more largely contributed to language 
than those which comprise the relations of man to the lower animals. 
For the relations in question are innumerable, man being mundi epitome^ 
' the abridgement of the world,' and containing within him every prin- 
ciple of existence. Nothing can be detected in the animal kingdom 
not already known as a portion of human nature ; and in man there is 
no quality, attribute, power, or property, but what possesses its imaged 
duplicate in some quadruped, reptile, insect, bird, or fish. Hence it is 
that in regarding the imimal creation, the observant eye finds itself 
beset by emblems of humanity ; and that from the earliest times, and in 
all countries, the names of animals and their actions have been spon- 
taneously used as appellations for human individuals and human acts. 
There has never been anything arbitrary or conventional about it. 
The same objects have uniformly been chosen to designate the same 
characters. 

25/2. It is because of these correspondences that a bold and generous 
man is called a lion; a dangerous and crafty one a serpent. A mild 
imd amiable girl is a dove, a talkative one a magpie. The mischievous- 
are monkeys, idlers are drones, diligent persons bees. To ' flirt ' is in 
French called papiUoner, literally to ' butterfly.' The cruel and des- 
tructive are termed wolves, as in Shakspere, — 

* Oh my poor country, riok with oivU blows ! — 
When that my care ooold not withhold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do, when riot is thy care ? 
Oh, tliou wilt be a wilderness again. 
Peopled with wolyes, thine old inhabitants !* 

(2 Henry IV., Act iv., Scene 4.) 

* The alfianoe in question is recognized in language by innumerable expressions. 
Thus, a wreUh is a villain, and a wretched person a miserable one. Both are derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon vnudan, to reject. Miter, from which ' miserable* is derived, 
denotCB in Latin both despicable and unhappy. 
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Horace has the same figure in Epode \^,—ferisqu€ rurms, * the wild 
heasts will come back.* From this word /wa come our 'fierce' and 
* ferocious/ literally wild-beast-like. Other such terms are asinine, 
waspish, cynical, sheepish, dogged. Fine singers are called nightingales, 
Callimachus, in his elegiac on his friend Heraclitus, extends the name 
to sweet verses, tastefully saying, as he ends his lament, that though 
Heraclitus be dead, yet his * nightingales will live.* (&i de reoi C^ovmv 
arib6v€s). Congruity comes from gruSt a crane, this bird being remark- 
able for its love of associating with its kind. ' Incongruity * is that 
which is * unlike the cranes.* Intimately related to these words 
appear to be the Latin gratia and gratis, whence our grace, gracious, 
graceful, disgrace, &c., grace being the harmonious combination of con- 
genial aspects and conditions. To the same family probably belong 
grateful, gratitude, congratulate ; together with agree, agreeable, agree- 
ment, disagree, disagreeable, <&c., all of which refer to the presence or 
absence of amity atod concord. Gh'egaxiouSy congregsite, congregaXiom, 
CLggregate, Begregate, egregioMQ, are from grex gregis, a flock, and 
convey the idea, according to their prefix, either of assembling like a 
flock of sheep under their shepherd, or of being separated from it. 
' Egregious * is now restricted to the designation of what is unusually 
silly or foolish, as when we speak of * egregious folly.* But originally 
it denoted anything selected from the flock either for its particularly 
bad or particularly good qualities. In Virgil, JEneas speaks of Creiisa 
as coinjux egregia, ' my incomparable wife.* (JSneid vi. 523. See also 
V. 297, xi. 417.) 

253. The circumstance of selection or ' egregiousness * is expressed 
(we may parenthetically remark) in a variety of words, especially terms 
referring to what is excellent or boldly-marked. ' Exquisite,* for in- 
stance, is literally that which is ex quossitus, or culled out. Hence we 
speak both of exquisite pleasure and exquisite pain. Eadmius, the 
Latin word for 'choice* and 'notorious' is from ex emo, to pick out. 
Hence also exemplum, an example, or 'sample, and to be exempted. 
From the same root come red^^m and redemption. Elegant is from 
eligo, which is compounded in turn, of e out of, and lego to gather up.* 

* As in Ovid, — SsBpe Ugit floras, ' Often she gathers flowers.* (Met. iv. 315.) 
Lego is an exceedingly ancient word, being fonnd in the Hebrew ^j^^ (lakat), the 

term used to describe the gathering up of the manna by the' Israelites, and 
the gleaning of the com by Ruth. Its onomatopoBtio base would seem to be the 
sound produced by what is still called the ' lidAng,'* lapping, or gathering up of fluid 
by animals. This act is in Hebrew called pp7 (laiek), which is the word used to 
describe the liclung up of Ahab'b blood' 'by the dogs. (1 Kings zzii. 38.) 
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From Ugo come also dect, ejection, elector, and se^t That which is 
chosen and brought together is said to be coU^ted. A company of 
picked students is a ColZ^^e. A remme of our thoughts is recol2#ction. 
These latter words come proximately from the compound coUigOf which 
through the French cueUir;giYeB also the verb to cuU» That which is 
suited for culling or choosing is eZi^ible. It is that which we like, *• tf* 
pick out in preference. In Latin, Ugo is further used for to r^od, 
because reading is a gathering up or collecting of words. In reference 
to this particular sense are derived from it ^ture, %ible, ilZ^^ible. 

254. Intel^t, intel^ctual, intel%ence, inteUt^ble, are from lego 
with the prefix inter. Intellect, therefore, is that which enables us to 
' choose between* things ; that is, taste and rightly understand them, 
and adopt the best. Intelligible denotes that which we can gather up 
and make use of. To ' mistake/ Cicero calls male intelligere, * to choose 
badly.' By prefixing dis or di is formed the Latin diligo, to esteem 
highly ; literally, as in the other cases, to pick out or choose. Hence 
dUecttts, beloved^ — 

Anna refert, O luce magis dUeda sorori ! 

Anna replies, ' O dwr&r to thy sister than the life ! * 

(Virgil. JEneid iy. 31.) 

Delight^ dehghtful, delectation, delectable, are other forms of the same 
expression. The *' heart's delight" is thus the thing it has * chosen ' or 
singled out. That which from preference we choose or select out, we 
are attentive to. Hence di%ence, literally, active gathering up of that 
which pleases. Apprized of this, what ampler significance we see in 

Shakspere's beautiful verse, — 

' Many a time 
The harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear.^ 

Neg^^ct and negZt^ent are from nee Ugo, and signify to abstain from 
choosing, and thus to be inattentive. Discern, discriminate, discreet, 
indiscreet, respectively convey nearly the same senses, being derived 
from cemo to sort out, and thus choose good from bad. Skill and 
skilful are their equivalents in Teutonic, being from skylan to separate. 

255. The great law of expression resting on animal correspondences, 
illustrated in section 252, obtains with equal force in the language 
of the Scriptures. By means of it accordingly, we are enabled to 
ascertain the meaning of many passages wherein animals are alluded 
to, which otherwise are dark and uninstructive. For the most part, 
these symbolic meanings may be learned by comparing the expressions 
with the language of common life. Sometimes, however, as in the case 

V 
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of the raven and the horse, they can only be gathered from the recipro- 
cal illustration furnished by the various passages wherein the creature is 
named. This is because the science of correspondences has been so 
long neglected as a distinct branch of knowledge. By a gradual declen- 
sion since the first ages, men have got into the habit of thinking that 
there is no relation between the material and the spiritual but what is 
arbitrary and suppositious, and hence, as with many ancient arts; the 
significations of things, so profusely faq^iliar to primaeval times, have 
become, to a certain extent, forgotten. 

256. The references whose meaning is plain, are exceedingly numer- 
ous. For instance, ' The wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard lie down with the kid.' Homer (II. xxii. 263) and Horace 
(Epode iv. 1) use this figure to typify an impossibility, which in the 
literal, zoological reading it is ; but by the light of correspondence, we 
see it rise into a lovely depiction of the concord of the Redeemer's 
kingdom, and thence of the heavenly peace which reposes in the hearts 
of individual regenerated man. * Cast not your pearls before swine,' 
is an admonition in correspondences not to throw among the foul and 
earthly-minded, and among those who, in their ignorance, sneer and 
ridicule, the higher truths and insights with which the love of God may 
bless us. So with the beautiful but melancholy history of the tempta- 
tion by the serpent. Here is figured, for all time, in the name of the 
creature so remarkable for its subtlety and venom, the craft, and perti- 
nacity, and terrible destructiveness, when unresisted, of the sensual 
principle of our nature. For the serpent is still alive, and solicits 
every one in turn. To those who repel it, it is promised that they 
* shall tread upon the lion and the adder,' — meaning, that if they seek 
God's help, they shall receive power to hold their sensual passions in 
complete subjection. 

257. It was the perception of these correspondences, and their 
general use, in primseval times, in the language of moral teaching, 
which originated the phraseology of the incidents catalogued by Ovid in 
the Metamorplioses. No mere * fancy ' invented the transformations of 
Progne into a swallow, Halcyone into a king-fisher, and Macareus into 
a pig. Nor is there anything purely fictitious in the records of animals 
speaking and talking. The letter of Scripture several times adverts to 
the same thing, as in the case of Eve and the serpent, from which of 
itself we may learn, that the * speaking' of an animal, when the latter 
is used as the symbol of a mental afiectiou, signifies the persuasion 
sought to be wrought by that affection upon our will. Every one of the 
transfonuations recorded by Ovid, doubtless had some foundation in fact, 
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and is probably the broken and traditionary remnant of a real biography, 
which had been put into the symbolic form so congenial to antiquity. In 
course of time the image became mistaken for the thing itself, and was 
still further removed from the truth by the embellishing fancy of some 
imaginative Greek. Homance and poetry never gather round anything 
but fact. As spirit is the central essence of all matter, so fact is the 
nucleus of all fiction. 

258. Cicero and Horace frequently speak of the narratives of the 
Grseco-Latin mythology as mere parables. Thus 

Sylvestres homines saoer interpresqae Deomm 
Cffidibus et viotu fsedo detemiit Orpheus; 
Dictus o& hoc lenire tigres rabidosque leones. 
Dictus et Amphion, Thebanse conditor arcls, 
Saxa moyere sono testudinis, et prece blanda 
Ducere quo vellet. (Hor. De Arte Poet. 391—396.) 

' Orpheus, that secret interpreter of the will of the gods, rescued through his 
music the first men firom bloodshed and a savage life. It was for thia he was said 
to have tamed tigers and raging lions. So has it been said of Amphion, who built 
the towers of Thebes, that his harmonious lyre moved stones, and by gentle persua- 
sion raised them to their several stations.** 

Such, indeed, has ever been the conviction of all students of mythology 
who have inquired for causes as well as for appearances. Lord Bacon 
furnishes a noble example in his Wisdom of the Ancients. Warburton, 
in the Divine Legation of Moses (Book iii., section 2), calls the meta- 
morphoses * a popular history of Providence, as methodical as the graces 
of poetry would allow/ Payne Knight's learned Essay on the emblem- 
atic nature of ancient poetry and sculpture supports it by direct and 
abundant evidence. Banier, Bryant, Montfau9on, Lempriere, Garth, 
and a host of others, have likevdse more or less contributed to its true 
explication. 

259. The imagery of the ancients' idols and statues, as well as of 
those of India, rests upon the same correspondences, being figurative 
description put into an objective form ; and addressing the mind through 
the medium of the eye, just as the equivalent spoken language addresses 
it through the ear. The original intent of idols, (literally * represent- 
ations ') had nothing whatever in it of the blasphemous or wicked. 
They were the material and emblematic depictions of the deity received 
and worshipped in the mind. Idol-worship, commonly so called, was 
an after-growth ; and sprang from the inveterate tendency of the fallen 
human heart to worship the image instead of the reaUty, in every direc- 

* See also Satires 1, 1. 71; Cicero De Legibos, De Natura Deorum, and Orat 
pro Rosolo. 
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tion that it bends itself. For throughout life, its attachment to the 
outward senses is ardent and inviolable. These it at all times pets and 
fiaYOurs, and till their very deceitfulness seems truth. The idolatry 
"which deified the sun, moon, stars, and fire, was doubtless of similar 
beginning, — the expression of a yearning and grateful piety of spirit, 
combined with intense and child-like admiration. 

By regarding their sjmbolic quality, correspondence also enables us 
to perce ve the meaning of the curious compound animals described in 
mythology, as the Sphynx, the Chimaera, and the Sirens ; which in 
principle are exactly aualogous to hose of the spiritual world, described 
in Scripture. The same with the idols of the Hindoos, whose many 
arms remind us of the plentiful ascription of eyes, horns, and wings to 
those alluded to in the Word. The Bible is the key to every one of 
them. 

260. As with the lower animals in their relation to man, so with the 
vegetable kingdom. Every plant that grows is a symbol oi something 
in human nature. Even the material part of our being is imaged in 
plants. Their organs, as the sap-vessels, leaves and flowers, with their 
stamens and pistils, repeat our bodily structure, — with no more variation 
than is needed to adapt them to the humbler quality of their life : their 
vital acts, as feeding, assimilation and reproduction, are those of the 
animal economy, performed in a simpler manner. They differ only in 
wanting the powers and attributes which in animals result from the 
possession of a nervous system. So far as the plant.structure reaches, 
the parallelism is complete, and forms a striking and admirable proof of 
God's unity of design. It is from this fine and conspicuous harmony 
that in all ages, trees, plants, and flowers have been uniformly regarded 
as emblems of mortal existence ; the birth from the seed, the gradual 
growth, the blossoming, fruiting, and decay, being in exact duplication 
of human biography. In poetry there are no passages more numerous 
or charming than those which describe the brevity of human life under 
the correspondence of fading flowers. In ordinary converse there are 
no more elegant and expressive figures than those which rest on the 
counterparts of human activities performed in the gardens, woods, and 
fields. Thus, growing children are said to sprout and to shoot ; a girl 
to bud into womanhood, and to be in her bloom ; the aged to fall into 
the yellow leaf, and to wither. 

261. But it is in their purely emblematic character, that plants are 
the most highly interesting. For plants cannot represent man as to 
his physical nature without at the same time picturing his emotions, 
passions, and intellectual acts, inasmuch as his corporeal frame is of 
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these the material expression. Hence it is that we look on the 
vegetable world with such exceeding delight and interest. The most 
uncultivated mind admires the trees, the green fields, and the wild 
flowers by the way-side. To the outward eye these things are no more 
than insensate forms of matter, mere stems and leaves. To the spiritual 
sight, on the other hand, trees and flowers are the analysis of ourselves. 
We may not be quick to the consciousness of it. All men, nevertheless, 
acknowledge the fact, by going to plants for expressions wherewith to 
delineate qualities, and describe emotions contained within the soul, 
and for terms likewise to designate various of the outward performances 
which those emotions engender. This is the source, for instance, of 
the numberless beautiful expressions wherein flowers or blossoms are 
cited, as illustrated in section 109. This, too, is why we speak of 
immature opinions, ripened judgment, the fruit of experience, the fruit 
of our exertions, In Hebrews xiii. 15, thanksgiving to God is called 
Kapnhv x^tXeeov, * the fruit of the lips,* in reference to which correspond- 
ence, he is in Isaiah Ivii. 19, styled *the Creator of the fruit of the 
lips.' Endeavours that are followed by no practical results are said to 
be 'fruitless,' and * unfruitful.' Aflection is said to * twine' round the 
heart, and to have * tendrils,' expressions presenting to the mind's eye 
most sweet pictures of the woodbine and the green clasping fingers of 
the pea-flowers. From similar agreements the mind is said to ' expand,' 
as a flower does ; the imagination to be * luxuriant,' as is a plant fed by 
rich soil, and cherished by the sunshine. The central essence of a 
matter is called its ' pith ;' if a comprehensive one, it is said to ' branch 
out,' and to * ramify,' literally * make many boughs,' as does an umbra- 
geous oak or chesnut. An affliction is called a ' thorn ;' to be annoyed 
is to be * nettled ;' the worthless are • chaff*.' We say, too, that prejudice 
is * deep-rooted' and * ineradicable.' The tending of plants in gardens 
'has given the figures to weed out errors, to prune an essay, to train up a 
child, to graft new thoughts upon old ones, and many others like them. 

262. On these original and perennial relations rests the ' Language 
of Flowers,' which though greatly confused by the indiscretion of some 
of those who have sought to expound and arrange it, is no child of the 
fancy, but in principle as true as elegant. Colloquial discourse, how- 
ever, does not much use it, a few of the more obvious correspondences 
being alone adverted to in our daily speech ; those of com, the lily, the 
rose, the oak, the bramble, for example. In the Bible, on the other 
hand, it subserves the most splendid purposes. The vine, the olive, 
the fig, the palm-tree, the pomegranate, the cedar, the fir, are there 
introduced, not as mere figures or comparisons, but by reason of their 
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Special and eternal correspondences with divine things. The just inter- 
pretation of them, (through the reciprocal illustration afforded by the 
different texts) makes plain abundance of lofty truth which but for 
their delicate light, would be utterly clouded from the understanding. 
So with the thistle, the hyssop, tares, grass, the lily, the rose, and even 
vegetable products, as myrrh, aloes, cassia, oil, wine. Every one of 
these denotes something relating to the church, and thus to the regener- 
ation of man. Trees in general, groves, corn-fields, have in like 
manner, their special meaning. Conversant with the natures of the 
vegetable creation, thus indicated in the true * Scripture Botany,' and 
thence reading in them the manifold expressions of Divine instruction, 
how far lovelier to the rightly-ordered soul become the emerald woods, 
the odorous meadows, the blossoms shining in the gardens. 

263. Even more remarkable than the correspondences of animals 
and plants, are those which subsist between the constituents of the soul 
and the several portions of man's own body. Language is indebted to 
them for a multitude of expressions. The human frame is the material 
outbirth or overlying eflBgy of the living and causative energies * which 
collectively form the spirit or soul; and which not only inhabit the 
body, but mould and fashion its form. Hence there is an intimate 
connection and correspondence between the two portions of our being ; 
everything belonging to the soul being duplicated in flesh and blood ; 
and everything beheld in the outward frame being predicable of the 
inward one : — 

' The mind hath features as the hodi/ hath.^ — Feslus, 
It follows also that the body is not the real man, but merely the 
mechanism whereby the soul is played forth during its residence in the 
material world. The latter is the real man ; the body is its instrument. 

264. On what other ground than such a duplication of being does* 
Shakspere speak of the * mind's eye ' ? If there were not eyes in the 
soul answering to those of the body, how could it take cognizance of the 
truths presented to its view? The soul, like the body, can act and 
observe only through the medium of a set of organs and senses of its 
own ; and these stand in precisely the same relation to morals and intel- 
lectualities, that the bodily ones do to physical objects. People live so 
entirely in and for the body, that they are prone to think the body 
everything, and the soul a mere adjunct or appendage. The reverse is 

* We use the tenn * energies,* because the more appropriate name of * substances* 
has been so narrowed down in meaning that it would be to a certainty misunderstood. 
There are substances spiritual, as well as material ones, or there could be no spiritual 
existence. For existence implies form^ and form implies tubtiance. 
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the real case. The senses and organs of the soul are as truly senses 
and organs as those belonging to the body ; and more than that, — they 
are infinitely nobler, quicker, and more delicate. 

265. Because of the soul's sense of sight, we speak accordingly, as 
cited in section 1, of seeing through a person's designs, seeing how it 
will end, seeing the force of an argument. This is not peculiar to 
English. In all languages the word for *to see,' physically, is similarly 
applied to mental perception, that is, to knowing , as abundantly illus- 
trated in the twofold use of the Hebrew J/*p (yada), the Greek eiSw, 
and the Latin video. ^ The * Vedas' oif the Hindoos, and the * Edda' of 
the Scandinavians, the theological text-books of their respective owners, 
literally signify repositories of * insight.' The beautiful expression 
applied to Adam and Eve in Genesis, 'their eyes were opened,' is 
obvious to every one as implying that * their consciousness was awakened.' 
So the miracles of giving sight to the blind, performed by Jesus, were 
all intended as symbolical illustrations of his power and will to * give 
light to them that sit in darkness.' David prays, * O Lord, open thou 
mine eyes to behold wondrous things out of thy law.' (Ps. cxix. 18.) 
The prophecies which rest upon the correspondence are exceedingly fine. 
In Isaiah, for instance, ' Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty ; 
they shall behold the land that is very far off.' (xxxiii, 17.) All the 
words in our language which are etymologically related to * wisdom,' 
literally signify * sight' or * insight,' wisdom being the quick and accu- 
rate seeing of the mind. Thus, wise, wit, witty, the wits, Sidvice, device, 
revise. For the same reason we call our ideas of things our * views,' 
literally our mental landscapes. 

266. The soul's sense of hearing is similarly alluded to in language, 
being constantly put for attention. Scripture furnishes innumerable 
instances. Thus, * The Lord hath opened my ear.* * Incline your ear, 
and come unto me ; hear, and your soul shall live.' (Isaiah 1. 5 ; Iv. 3.) 
Taste, as an internal sense, has already been described. (Section 136.) 
Feeling also in 1 34. Smell is spoken of in * sagacity,' literally * quick 
scent.' Touch is adverted to in * tact,' that delicate, just, and subtle 
decision of the mind, which, anticipating reflection, acts like the finger 
of the blind man. Collectively, these powers of the nervous system of 

* These words, together with the Sanscrit vidan, are all one. The glossarial 
affinity of the Indo-Germanic and Hebrew languages is often illustrated by such 
exchange of yod for vau or the digamma. Walk, for instance, is identical with 
*tV (2/(i^)* ^ne, vinum, ^ivos, are the same as |** (yayin) ; wUl, volo, 
^ovKofiai, as 7X* (yaal)- 
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the body are called senses. Collectively, too, the corresponding powers 
of the soul are called sense, — an admirable and most expressive appella- 
tion ; the aggregate of the mental aptitudes which perceive the t^th 
and interior qualities of things, being exactly analogous to the aggregate 
of the external aptitudes for learning physical properties. Hence, too, 
a * sensible man,' 'insensible' to kindness. 

267. Resting on this correspondent structure of soul and body, are 
the innumerable colloquial references to the heart, as the hard, the 
soft, the tender, and the flinty heart ; the cold, the warm, the light, 
and the heavy heart. We speak also of the heart bleeding, breaking, 
weeping, and rejoicing ; of our heart failing us« and of being cut to the 
heart; of loving with all our heart, and of having the heart-ache. 
Hence too, a * hearty welcome,' and the ' heart's delight/ i. e., " the 
affections' chosen one." For these it is which the physical organ 
answers to, the affections being to the soul precisely what the heart is 
to the body, and performing for it equivalent functions. Scripture 
abounds with allusions of precisely the same kind, as when it is described 
of the unregenerate, that * the whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
faint,' i, e., the understanding utterly perverted, and the love of good 
and virtue cold and lifeless. 

268. In addition to these obvious uses of the jrord * heart ' to denote 
the conditions of feeling, there are many unsuspected ones. From the 
Latin synonym cor,''^ for instance, come cordial and cordiality; and 
from its Gallicized form ' ccsur,' courage, courageous, encourage, and 
discourage, i, e., to * give heart' and to ' dishearten.' So with concore^, 
discord,Tecord, accord. Of the same family is cams, dear or beloved, 
whence the French ch&r. Caress and cherish axe literally to ' give our 
heart to.' Caritas, or charity, denotes the activity of affection. By 
reason of the relations between the heart and the body, the former 
is used likewise for many physical metaphors. As when we speak of the 
heart of a tree, the heart of the town, the core of an apple. The 
exchange of the sounds marked c and ch, exhibited in some of the above 
derivatives, is by no means infrequent in certain languages. From the 
Latin castanea come the French chataigne and the English chesnut. 
Cavallus, cavalry, chevalier and chivalry, are all one word. Cactus and 
chaste, casern and cheese, cantus and chant, are also the same. 

* C<yr and heaH are not in reality different words, bat varied shapea of the same 
one. This is amply proved by the comparative etymology of the Latin and Teutonic 
languages, which shews that where we find c in the former^ we may look for h in the 
latter, though the root was the same in both oases. Thus kiU and cotUi^ hound and 
carUtf hwte and ccua. In Sansority heart is herda. 
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369. The soul has its bosom also. The physical hosom, which is its 

outhirth, is the seat of the manifestation of affection.'*' The hosom of 
the soul, therefore, is afifection in its most glowing activity. Hence we 

speak of a * bosom friend,' and of the 'wife of one's bosom.' The 
latter is a Scriptural, and therefore truly correspondential expression, 
occurring in Deut. xiii. 6, and xxviii. 54. The literal translation is 
* the wife who is in thy bosom.' In Deut. xxviii. 56, there is also * the 
husband of her bosom.' From the same circumstance is derived the 
imagery of Lazarus resting upon Abraham's bosom ; and of the beauti- 
ful prophetic promise, that the Lord shall carry the righteous * in his 
bosom.' (Isaiah xl. 11.) Secular literature frequently recognizes the 
correspondence. Virgil, for instance, in ^neid vii. 233, — 

Neo Trojam Ausonios gremio exoepisse pigebit. 
' Nor shall the Ausonians rejoice that they received Troy into their bosom.* 

Nothing is more sacred than a pure and faithful attachment. The 
bosom, accordingly, becomes the natural emblem of a sanctuary, Virgil 
illustrates this again : — 

Qasecumque mihi fortona fidesque est, 
In vestris pono gremils. (^neid iz. 260, 261.) 

' Whatever my credit or my fortune, I repose it in your bosoms.* 
So in Shakspere, — 

* Into her bosom I'll onclaqp my heart.* (Mach Ado about Nothing, Act i. Scene 1.) 
Te * unbosom,' is to fipeak of our most private and precious afifections. 
To 'embosom,' is to shelter and protect, in the way that love does. 
Hence * embosomed among trees.' Hence, too, Milton's beautiful line, — 

' And the sweet peace that goodness bosotnt ever.* 

270. Language often speaks of the hands of the soul. Shakspere, 
for instance, — 

* Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace.* (Henry VIII., Act iii. Scene 2.) 

Ovid also, — 

Non bene coelestes impia dextra oolit. 

' A wicked right hand ill befits the worship of the heavenly powers.* 

(EptsU Dido jSnece 130.; 

The shortest and most satisfactory mode of determining what such allu- 
sions mean, is to interrogate Scripture. For there is no figurative expres- 
sion used in common language but what is used or foreshadowed in the 
Bible. It is well to remember this for another reason, namely, that denial 

* Hence Homer *S lovely picture in the parting of Hector and Andromache, ' Then 
she received him in her fragrant bosom, smiling through her tears.* (Iliad vi. 473-4.) 

X 
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of the correspondences used in our daily converse, involyes, as a necessary 
consequence, the denial and rejection of the phraseology selected by 
Inspiration. In Exodus xv. 6, accordingly, we read, * Thy right hand, 
Lord, is become glorious in power : Thy right hand, Lord, hath 
dashed in pieces the enemy.' In Isaiah xli. 13, * I the Lord thy God 
will hold thy right hand, saying unto thee. Fear not, I will help thee.' 
In Psalm cxliv. 8, ' The right hand of the wicked is a right hand of 
falsehood.' These, and innumerable passages of the same kind, plainly 
shew that the right hand corresponds to the activities of the tuill, and 
when used in reference to God, to the Divine Omnipotence. Accepting 
the name in this, its true sense, the above line of Shakspere acquires a 
high and definite meaning ; otherwise it has none whatever. 

The Scriptural and colloquial allusions to the left hand are alone 
intelligible through a similar mode of interpretation. The former then 
become full of fine instruction. Thus, ' A wise man's heart is at his 
right hand, but a fool's heart is at his left.* (Eccles. x. 2.) 

271. It is from the same general correspondence that clean hands are 
so often spoken of in Scripture. In Psalm xviii. 20, for instance, * The 
Lord rewarded me according to my righteousness; according to the 
cleanness of my hands hath he recompensed me.' So in xxiv. 3, ' Who 
shall ascend into the hill of the Lord ? He that hath clean hands and 
a pure heart.' This also is why the ancients were so strict as to clean- 
liness of hands in sacrifices ; sacrifices being symbolical of the ' hidden 
worship of the heart.' The poets abound with references to this law. 
See, for instance, Hesiod, Works and Days, 724 ; Homer, Iliad 6. 266 ; 
Horace, Satires 1. 4. 68; Tibullus, Elegies j2. 1. 14. The meaning in 
every case is an undefiled and ready will to do right; 

272. The head corresponds to the intellect, and thence to the powers 
derived from its exercise. This is why a clever man is said to have a 
large head, and a silly person a weak one. As the organ of the intel- 
lect, the head further becomes the name for all such attitudes of pre- 
eminence as correspond to the mind's noble quality. Hence the 
phrases, the head of the government, the head of the house, the head 
of the table. The Latin form of * head ' is caput. Hence the words 
* capital' and * captain.' The French changed caput into chef. Hence 
'chief,' 'chieftain,' and 'achieve,' in Saxon-English to 'make head 
against.' The forepart of the head ultiroates the noblest constituents 
of the intellect ; its insight, hearing, taste, and ' sagacity,' or quick 
scent, which appear there as the eyes, ears, nose, &c. As organs 
merely of the animal senses, these parts msike up the face. As instru- 
ments of the mind, they are the framework of the countenance. The 
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face is the form, or total of * features,' the countenance is the aggregate 
of looks produced by those features. The face is purely organic, the 
countenance is the of&pring of the soul. Hence the face sees no 
variety, but the countenance changes with every new emotion. Hence 
again while the face belongs both to men and to brutes, the countenance 
is the exclusive possession of human nature. This is why we call 
mental approval ' giving our countenance.* This is the ground also of 
the numerous beautiful allusions in Scripture to the countenance of the 
Lord, and the light of his countenance, as '* Lord, shew us the light 
of thy countenance, and we shall be whole." When configuration only, 
or physical aspect, is alluded to, we B&jface, as in the ' face of the 
earth,' the ' fiEice of the deep.' To discountenance is to forbid or disap- 
prove from some interior and thoughtful motive. Insolent defiance, on 
the other hand, which partakes more of the brutish than the intellectual, 
is called ' fistcing it out.' 

273. The feet, as the lowest part of the body, and the antipodes of 
the head, are naturally correspondent with everything the reverse of 
moral and intellectual ; t. e. whatever is animal, base, and contemptible. 
The word ' base' itself means 'foot,' being cognate with the Latin pes 
pedis, familiar to us as the root of pedestriaxi. From pes come also the 
expressive Latin names for worse and worst, pejus and pessimu^s, literally 
lower and lowest. Scripture vindicates the correspondence exceedingly 
often ; and not only in its metaphorical use of the feet to designate the 
lowest, earthly or sensual principles of our nature, but in the acts which 
it chronicles as performed by the Saviour, all of whose deeds have, like 
his words, a symbolic import. The washing of the disciples' feet, for 
instance, is an emphatic representation of his will to purify our animal 
desires and tendencies, and a lesson that it is here the cleansing must 
begin. For if these be purified, all our higher tendencies become pure 
also. He ended accordingly, by saying * If I wash not thy feet, thou 
hast no part with me;' and * it needeth not save to wash thj feet,' 
(John xiii. 8 — 10.) Everything that the Lord did for his disciples, he 
must also do for vs, i. e. upon our souls. It was to foreshadow and 
guarantee such spiritual operations, that these things were both per- 
formed and put on record. 

274. While the organs of the body thus symbolize our passions and 
affections, the acts they are severally employed in, represent them in 
operation. Thus, eating and drinking are the outward counterparts of 
the acquirement of knowledge and of moral qualities. Hence the 
phrases *food for the mind,' * thirsting for information.' When re- 
ceived, we say that we ' digest ' it. Hunger and thirst also symbolize 
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anxiety, love, and desire. Hence Homer*s beautiful figure in Iliad iv. 
171, iroXvdi^cov ^A/9yof, beloved, literally, * much-thirsted-for,* Argos. 
The word hope refers to hunger, being the same as gape^ (Anglo-Saxon 
geapan),^ literally, to open the mouth as young birds do their bills when 
hungry. What a beautiful emblem of the longings of wishful expect- 
ancy ! It is because of this relation that we speak of * feeding* our 
hopes, 'nourishing' our affections. In the Scriptures, ' eating* denotes 
the reception in our souls of the love of God, * drinking* the reception 
of his wisdom ; these being the Divine elements by which our spiritual 
part is especially sustained. The passages which refer to such eating 
and drinking are innumerable, and include some of the sublimest in 
the whole Bible. That in Isaiah, for instance, * Ho ! every one that 
thirsteth, come ye to the waters, come and eat ; f yea, come buy wine 
and milk without money and without price ; wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread T The institution of the Eucharist 
rests, of course, upon the same correspondence. To separate the ele- 
ments of flesh and blood, or bread and wine, as practised by a wide- 
extended church, is therefore an awful error. It is divorcing the Divine 
Love and Wisdom. The great natural distinction of aliment into solid 
and liquid, which prevails in the material world, is of this spiritual law 
the result and ultimate expression. 

275. The locomotion of the body is representative of our moral and 
intellectual movement in the collective. This is why we say in respect 
to our studies or other mental endeavours, that we are taking steps, 
getting on, making progress. The words grade, gradual, graduate, 
gradation, degree, degrade, digress, transgress, retrograde, all rest upon 
the same relation, being derived from the Latin grado to step, or walk. 
Hence, too, we speak of our ' ways,* and of being * wayward ;* of tread- 
ing in the right path, being led astray, and wandering in our judgment. 
An * error' is literally a divergence from the prescribed track. Vagary, 
with vague, vagabond, and vagrant, are from vagare to wander. Extra- 
vagant is wandering beyond bounds. A 'course,* (as a 'course of 
reading,* a 'course of conduct*), is that which we 'travel through,' 
curro being Latin for * to run.* * Conduct' is from duco to lead, toge- 
ther with induce^ condttcCf BedTice, literally to lead to/ and to lead away. 
PuraM«, -perseverey and prosecute, as when we * prosecute an inquiry,' are 
from sequor, to walk or follow after, the two former through the French 
pourmivre. To ' seek,' as when we metaphorically * seek for informa- 

* By exchange of g and ^ as in horttu and garden, give and have. 
t ' Eat* is simiUirly used in Homer, — ' eat the fat sheep and excellent sweet wine.' 
—(Iliad xU. 319, 320;) 
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t!on,' is sequor contracted. To beseech is to follow imploringly; to 
forsake, to cease from following. Sub^guent, cont^^uence, olw^guies, 
are from the same verb, as also <^cond, literally • that which follows.' 
Ovid beatifully uses sequentia to denote listening, t. e, following with the 
ears. (Met. xi. 2.) 

276. The opposites of locomotion, standing and sitting, represent 
either torpor and quiescence, or resoluteness and fixity. Hence they 
are used to designate not only all kinds of physical quiet and deter- 
mination, but likewise social, civil, moral, and intellectual assiduity. 
Standing has already been illustrated, (83). Sitting is referred to 
in se(2ateness, — that peculiar quietude of the mind which when accom- 
panied by ibelancholy, becomes sadness. To seUXe in a place, and to 
re^te^e in it, are to ' sit down' there, t. e. inhabit it for a length of time. 
To heset is to sit all round. Siege and besiege are to beset with hostile 
purpose. To diesire is to seat one's wishes before a thing, ardently 
longing for it. SedxiXoxx^ and asn(2uous denote persevering application, 
as when we say we * set* to work, viz., seat our will to its active accom- 
plishment. In German, sitU means custom, habit, manner. 

277. The poets use the correspondence of sitting, in many elegant 
allusions, Virgil in particular. Thus * hie ver assiduum,' ' here is 
perpetual spring (Geor. ii, 149) ; * assiduo cantu,* with incessant song, 
{Mn. vii. 1 2.) In iEneid v. 866, he beautifully applies it to the cease- 
less dashing of the waves against the rocks ; in vi. 708 to the bees as 
they rest upon the flowers. The latter reminds us of Milton, — 

* The bee 
Sits on the bloom, extracting liquid sweet.* 

Ovid applies it to the diligent life of these little creatures, — 

Non apb inde tnlit ooUectos tedtUa flores. 

' From here no industrious bees bear away the gathered honey.* 

(Met. xiu. 928.) 

278. The Scriptures illustrate it in wonderful diversity, but always 
with the same ultimate meaning. Very frequently it is joined with the 
correspondences of standing and walking, as in the opening verse of 
the Psalms, * Blessed is he that tvalketk not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of 
the scornful.* This means that to be * blessed' a man must not even 
follow evil with his thoughts ; much less stand talking with it ; and 
least of all sit down in company with it. 

279. Equally contributive to language are the various conditions of 
the body, as health and sickness. This is because there are mental, as 
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well as physical health and disease — the latter heing the imaged repre- 
sentatives of the former. When our moral and intellectual being is in 
right order, it is healthy ; when a prey to injurious influences, it is sick. 
Hence the expressions — a healthy tone of feeling, a morbid imagination, 
sickly sentimentality, i^nature, a ii;«^meaning man, cured of bad habits. 
Prudent or discreet discourse, Homer calls yivBos vyt^r, ' healthy dis- 
course.* (II. viii. 524.) The terms apply also to social conditions, as 
when Cicero speaks of dvitatis salus, the health, that is, the well-being* 
of the state. (Somn, Sdp. 2.) Of similar intent are the derivatives of 
the Latin sanm, as sanitary, sa^iatory, «a7iative, sane, insane, canity, in- 
sanity ; the three first applied to bodily, the rest to intellectual health. 
Sound, which is the same word as sanu^, is applied to a ' sound judg- 
ment,* as well as to a ' sound constitution.** 

280. From another Latin root, salus (as an adjective, iolvus), come 
$ave, safe, unsafe, salve, salubrious, salutary. Metaphorically we speak of 
' salutary advice,* ' salve for afflictions.* To salute is to wish health to. 
Salvation is that which, as the work of God, saves or heals our souls ; 
the fallen condition and estrangement of the human will and affections 
being sickness of the most real and dreadful sort. Hence David's 
prayer — ' O Lord, heal my soul,* together with the similar language of 
the prophets and evangelists, as 'Heal me, Lord, and I shall be 
healed ; save me, and I shall be saved.* (Jer. xvii. 14.) This, too, is 
why Christ is called the Saviour, and the physician of our souls, and is 
said to bring ' healing on his wings.* Safety is that condition of a thing 
which agrees with the state of the body when rescued or preserved from 
disease. 

281. Primarily, to heal and to save signify to make whole or entire, 
as when a wound is cured, and the new skin formed. The innumerable 
sad pictures in Scripture of the unregenerate state as one of wounds, 
laceration, and bleeding, give to these words accordingly, as there used, 
an unspeakable beauty and appropriateness. How sublime is the 
ascription to the Lord that ' He healeth the stroke of their wound !* 
Heal and save are, in fact, the same word, as readily seen by comparing 
with them whole, the synonymous Greek Skos, its Latin forms salus and 
salvus, and the thence derived sauf and sauve of the French language, 
the whole of them being descended from a cominon root. This root has 
also furnished the Latin solum the earth, and solus alone, whence 

* The d IB merely an appendage, as in drownd, the vulgar prononciation of droim, 
' Sound/ in its sense of noise, is the Latin sontu, with a similar addition. 
Mixt with a murmuring winde, much like the tovme 
Of swarming pees. (Spenser. Faivy Queen, i. 41 .) 
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solitude and ^oZitary, together with the English aU, the literal meaning 
being in eveiy case entirety or undividedness. Solor, to assuage or 
remedy, is of the same race, resting in beautiful correspondence, on the 
circumstance of binding up and cementing, as of wounds. This accord- 
ingly is the essential meaning also of the derived solace, console, and 
consolation. Ovid calls an incurable grief ' vulnus inconsoUibile,' 
(Met. v. 4^6.) 

Of cognate origin is likewise the Latin valeo to be well, whence valid, 
invalidate, invalid, value, valour, valiant, prevail, prevalent/all of which 
involve either a direct or figurative reference to the circumstances, 
powers, and privileges of physical good health in its glow and energy. 
Well, weal, and wealth, are sister terms, differing only in the initial 
sound. Weal denotes health social and economical. Wealth is so called 
because health is the most precious of possessions, and property its 
outward emblem. 

S82. Health and disease are respectively associate with life and death. 
As health, therefore, symbolizes what is beautiful, excellent, and vir- 
tuous, so too does life. This is why salvation, in the theological sense 
of the word, is also known in the Bible as * life ; * and the state of the 
wicked, or those who are spiritually diseased, as ' death.* To the human 
form and countenance, and indeed all through organic nature, health, or 
life in vigour, gives the loveliest of its looks. Hence whatever is redo- 
lent with the graces and comeliness of health, is styled ' living,* as when 
Thomson says — 

' From field to field the vivid verdure runs.* 

Theocritus, for the same reason, calls luxuriant and verdurous ivy 
Ki(r(r6v T€ i&ovTth * living ivy.* (Idyll, xxvi. 4.) This also is why we 
speak of lively colours, a lively fancy, vivid recollection, a vivid imagi- 
nation — all of them being things decked with the hues of health and 
youth, and thus abounding in the sparkle and leaping buoyancy of life. 
From the same correspondence it is that the ' waters of the river of 
God,* or the truths of heaven, are in Scripture called *Uving waters.* 
The activity which marks life is alluded to in many words. It is because 
of life*s being a series of * actions* that we speak for instance of our age^ 
literally our * acting,* from the Latin agere^ to do. * He is thirty years 
of age ' means he has acted for thirty years. How admirably is this 
illustrated in Shakspere's famous piece *The Seven Ages of Man.* 
Quick and quickly are from the Anglo Saxon cwic, 'alive,* (still preserved 
in a few such phrases as ' the quick and the dead,*) and mean that which 
in its activity is like a living creature. 
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283. So intimate is the connection between beaaty, health, and life, 
above alluded to, that few, perhaps no objects appear to us as truly 
* beautiful,* in which health and life are not either present or pictured. 
This is the secret reason of our deep love for and delight in the 
twinkling of the stars, the changing tints of sunrise and sunset, the 
swaying of the branches, the quiver of the leaves, the flow of the 
streamlets, the heaving of the great musical sea. The reflections in the 
still river acquire their most witching charm when the objects they 
depict are agitated by the wind ; the moon shews its most inexpressible 
loveliness when alternately emerging from and hiding behind the clouds. 
In all of these, life is either directly manifested, or its activities are 
imaged in motion. How different the impressions produced by the view 
of an extended plain ! There everything seems to have subsided into 
sleep, and the pictured idea is death. It gives no pleasure. Feeling 
how important it is to our enjoyment that life should be presented even 
in scenes of the profoundest repose, the poets never delineate such 
without introducing some delicate allusion that shall suggest it: — 

' Homilies, voluoresqae, fieraBqae 
Solvent alia qnies : nollo cum mnrmure sepes 
InomotsBque silent frondes; silet humidns aer. 
Sidera tola mioawW (Ovid, Met. viL 185-188.) 

(Men, birds, and animals lie dissolved in deep repose. The mnrmnr of the woods 
is hushed; the leaves are motionless ; the humid air is stilL Th4 tUurt alone twinkle.) 

Things even which are motionless, mainly acquire what beauty they 
may present from the same ultimate relation. The undulating hills, 
copying in their outline the rising and falling waves, thus carry us to 
that which in its ceaseless pulsation is the sublimest emblem of life — 
the earth-circling ocean. Hogarth's ' line of beauty * is no artistic inven- 
tion, but an unsuspected and world-old delineation, in its elegant wave, 
of the great vital principle without which beauty would not exist. 

284. No less important a part is played in language by the distinc- 
tion of seof — its laws, phenomena, and results ; a part indeed fully com- 
mensurate with the majesty of its facts in regard to the physical life. 
Sex is the greatest law of nature, the most universal, and the most 
mysterious. All things material, intellectual, moral, and spiritual, are 
equally the result of it; marriage, or sex in activity, being at once a 
type of what reproduces every form of matter, and the outbirth or phy- 
sical expression of the unions which give rise to the ideas, thoughts, 
and emotions of our minds. The sense of beauty, for instance, comes 
of the marriage of our aptitudes and perceptions with the shapes of out- 
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ward nature: perfection is the offspring exclusively of nuptials — the 
useful married to the beautiful : the emotions of religion grow up from 
the repetition in our souls of that heavenly marriage between God and 
his church which has furnished Scripture with its sublimest and pro- 
fusest figure. The chemist shews that in inorganic matter, when left 
to its own free will, there is no such thing as single life; the natural 
philosopher, that to the sun's two-fold property of heat and light 
(answering to and expressing the love and intellect of the * Sun of 
Righteousness *), is owing all its power of transmitting and mediately 
sustaining the world's vitality. Even the architecture of the universe 
exhibits the marriage union, as in the bridal of the earth and the sea, 
whose glorious intercourse upon the beach we delight to look on, not 
from any adventitious circumstance, but because our instincts are repel- 
lent of celibacy, and enamoured of the hymeneal. 

285. Marriage ramifies throughout creation, because in essence it 
subsists in the Creator, whose divine mind is formed of the two great 
principles of Love and Wisdom,* whence are perpetually proceeding the 
unnumbered forms of progeny which constitute the worlds. As child 
resembles parent, all things, both visible and invisible, inherit accord- 
ingly, as an inevitable ingredient of their nature, that divine law of 
being to whose twofold quality they owe their birth. This is why 
mankind is said to have been made in the image and in the likeness 
of God. For there is no tautology in these expressions : that appears 
only in the letter. Man, marked by intellect, is the outbirth and 
image of God's tmdom; woman, the symbol of affection, is the 
expression and likeness of his love* Each, however, in a degree, 
shares in the spiritual attributes of the other, because each sex, up 
to a certain point, is equally image and likeness, just as to a certain 
extent the organic structure is identical. Hence true conjugal har- 
mony, or that which results from the well-adjusted and reciprocal 
blending of intellect with affection —the eyes of both partners for ever 
turned to the same skies — is the exact counterpart of God's own mind, 
and therefore the most beautiful thing in creation. Though different, 
they are not dissonant. In a genuine marriage, each partner is superior 

* Many think that God^s mind is inscrutable. Not so. It is one of the greatest 
delusions that ever prevailed. Certainly we cannot understand God as to his infinity; 
but so far as our finite understanding can carry us, we fnay understand him, and with 
the greatest ease, precision, and satisfaction. For there is no insincerity in God — 
nothing to baffle and perplex us, as when we explore the earthly. Inquired for from 
his Word and Works, the Divine Nature becomes plainer to us than that of any 
man, or of any created thing whatever. 

Y 
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and excellent in place, because the Divine love and wisdom act as one, 
and because in God there is no inequality. 

286. In the recognition of this twofold nature of Almighty power, 
and of the universe, originated all those fine fables of antiquity which 
tell of gods and goddesses. Marriages were not ascribed to the manifold 
deities of the earth, air, and water, because wedlock is a human 
observance, but because the energies of nature^ which those deities were 
intended to personify, were perceived to be in their essence, male and 
female, 

Whieh two great sexes animate the worid. 

Even the repulsive narratives doubtless had, like idolatry, a pure intent 
in the beginning, being figurative depictions of incongruous unions in 
nature and mind, and their ill consequences. So even with the worship 
of the ^aXX6f, and similar rites, the abuse of which in later times was 
never dreamed of by their first practitioners. 

287. Sex enters language in three principal forms, viz., in the meta- 
phors which relate to its peculiar function ; in those which refer to rela- 
tionship, as a thing induced by sex ; and as giving to words their gender. 
Gender is universally acknowledged. Objects and qualities conspicuous 
lor their vigour, strength, majesty, and causative power, and thus corres- 
pondent with man, are spoken of as masculine ; those which are remark- 
able for delicacy, modesty, mildness, and productiveness, and thus corres- 
pondent with woman, are spoken of as feminine.* Such at least is 
the distinction made in the early ages of languages ; the neuter gender 
of their later and polished states being a contrivance of grammarians. 
It is more or less preserved in all ancient tongues, and even in some of 
the modem ones which have grown out of them, as the French. The 
inconsistencies which sometimes appear between the grammatical gender 
and the natural one, are to be attributed to the imperfection of alpha- 
bets, and the maltreatment to which all words have consequently been 
subjected when first attempted to be written clown. 

288. In our own language, up to the seventeenth century, the sub- 
stantives were thus distinguished into masculine and feminine. The 
neuter *its,* which is now almost wholly applied to things not actually 
male or female, occurs only three or four times in Shakspere ; and but 
rarely, if at all, in the authorized version of the Bible. The perusal of 
our older writers ia attended, therefore, by a pleasing suggestiveness 

* The only exception of moment is the carious anomaly seen in the Gothic lan- 
guages, where the sun is feminine and the moon masculine. Chiefly from tliis oircum- 
stance, Hurwitz seeks to attribute an arbitrary origin to the noun-genders. (Hebrew 
G^rammar, p. 45.) 
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scarcely known to modem ones ; the redder beltig cdtltinually reminded 
of the sexual character, not only of all objective nature, but of the 
virtues, vices, and emotions of our inner beitig. Spoken of as mas- 
culine, for instance, are-'^ 



The sun, 


the sea, 


Ivftf, 


haughtiness. 


daylight. 


mountains, 


strength, 


intrepidity, 


fire. 


death. 


severity. 


royalty, 


the wind. 


multitude. 


counsel, 


selfishness, 


rivers, 


cause. 


water, 


infidelity, 


wine. 


compulsion, 


dignity. 


unkindness. 


time, 


triumph. 


enterprise. 


wickedness, 


a sword, 


valour, 


genius. 


rudeness. 


sleep, 


violence, 


gravity. 


anger. 


)oken of as 


feminine — 






Birds, 


one's country, 


bashfulness, 


dancing. 


music, 


the morning. 


ships, 


fortitude. 


the spring. 


the moon. 


echo, 


charity, 


fragrance. 


chastity, 


poetry, 


trees. 


the earth, 


despotism, 


cheerfulness, 


afifection. 


fruits. 


caprice. 


pity, 


clemency, 


home, 


gratitude, 


vanity. 


curiosity, 


the bosom. 


gentleness. 


frailty, 


fertility^ 


flowers, 


faith, 


compassion. 


constancy. 


beauty, 


elegance. 


bounty, 


melody. 



289. Though a mere specimen, the above list furnishes a true sum- 
mary of male and female character. It shews what a fund of rich 
teaching is contained in the instinctive utterances of the soul; and 
what an admirable key and index they form to its quality and composi- 
tion. From the spontaneous expressions of language, may be learned, 
indeed, more of the true philosophy of our nature, than from the 
perusal of all those weary and bewildered speculations which have 
hitherto passed for * metaphysics,' and whose infertility has been chiefly 
caused by inattention to linguistic laws and principles. There would 
be fewer such profitless disputes, if the would-be metaphysicians would 
condescend to study language as their needful preparation. 

290. In English, the poets alone are now accustomed to speak of 
things according to their natural sexes. What power and charm it 
gives to their allusions, needs but little illustration : — 

' Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining to the night P^ — Milton. 
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* Now Mom her rosy steps in the Eastern dime 
Advancing/ — Ibid. 

' Indus or Ganges rolling his broad wave/ — Ahentide. 

* Old Ocean was 
Infinity of ages ere we breathed 
Existence, and he will be beautiful 
When all the living world that sees him now 
Shall roll unconscious dust around the sun.* — Campbdl, 

291. The relationships of which sex is the origin and distinguishing 
feature, furnish language with innumerahle fine metaphors. 'Father' 
and * mother* are extended from animal parentage, to every variety of 
physical, social, intellectual, and moral causation. Son, daughter, 
brother, sister, are figures for all filial and collateral affinities. The 
reason is, that in human nature, as before observed, are clustered every 
law and principle of being which pertain to creation, from the highest 
to the lowest. Man is the vocabulary of the universe. God, accord- 
ingly, as in every sense the Creator, we call our Father ; our native 
land, as that which gave us birth, our mother-country. The latter is in 
Hebrew called QIN (aom), mother being Qi^ (am). Hence, too, 
the phrase so frequent in the ancient poets, of • mother earth.'* The 
atmosphere, with its showers, as the fertilizing spouse of the earth, the 
ancients spoke of as * father eBther.'f Ap, one of the Oriental names 
for water (sect. 163), is probably iX ^^» 'father,' applied to it by reason 
of that fine masculine character of water which led Homer I and Thales 
to teach that it was the origin of all things. Superiors of certain reli- 
gious comlnunities are called the ' Abbot,' from Ahba, and the * Pope * 
or papa, A patriot is one who loves his fatherland. To be expatriated 
is to be banished from it. Patron, patronage, a paternal government, 
refer to the genial kindness of one's father. Homer and ^schylus call 
Mount Ida * mother of wild beasts ;' Neptune, or the sea, * father of 
rivers.' Familiar converse abounds with such expressions as * father of 
chemistry,' the wish the father of the thought. 

292. Father, (by reason of the paternal function) being in all lan- 
guages the correspondential name for cause, origin, and beginning in 

* Pindar, Nem. yi. 3, ^schylus, Prom. 90, Orpheus, Hymn to Nature, Ovid 

Met. i. 393. The Scriptures also, as in Job. i. 21, and sometimes the modem poets, 

as Shelley, — 

' Maternal earth, who doth her sweet smiles spread 

For all.' (Revolt of Islam, 5.) 

t See the beautiful allusions in Lucretius i. 251, Virgil, Georgio ii. 325, Orpheus, 

Clouds, 7. 

t IHad xiv. 246. 
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general, thence acquires the sense of foundation, root, or standing place. 
It thus becomes suitable to denote certain prepositional relations, as 
above, under, superior to, by reason of, on account of, consequent. 
Most of the prepositions accordingly, which in the languages of Europe 
denote such relations, rest on this very word * father,' in its simple, 
primeeval, onomatopoetic form of ab, just now cited. The GrsBCO-Latin 
languages retain it in their wro, v^v, v<^', oiro, a<l>\ tin, stib, suf, ab, 
af^ ef. The Gothic tongues, rising from the same source, carried it 
into central and northern Europe, where it assumed the shapes of af, 
aufj op, uf, ufa, ufan, ufon, &c. In England we possess it in the thence 
derived up, upi^er, t(pward, upmost, afcove, of, off, ebb. 

293. Father, or paternity, also implies energy, vigour, and power. 
These lead to and imply possession. On the primaeval ab rests accord- 
ingly the verb to have, in Anglo-Saxon hahban, in Latin habeo, whence 
the French form avoir. From \habeo, through habUis, comes able, 
literally * father-like.' Enable, disable, unable, ability, inability, are 
the same word with prefixes. Habit, habitude, habitation, inhabit, are 
likewise from habeo, and denote that which we 'have' as our own 
property. The same general sense is conveyed in happiness, literally 
'having;' wealth or possession being correspondent with eojoyment, 
penury with misery. The Hebrew, Greek, and Latin words for happy 
possess the same physical signification. T\y\t2 (tobahj, stands for 

* abundance' in Eccl. v. 10, for * delight' in Psalm xvi. 3, for 'gladness' 
in cvi. 5. Homer applies fidxap at one time to a rich farmer (II. xi. 68), 
at another to the felicity of the immortal gods. (lb. i. 339.) Felix, 
{whence felicity) J in Virgil continually denotes * productive' or rich, just 
as infelix is continually put for ' barren.' Thus, felidbus ramis, with 
luxuriant boughs (Georgic ii. 81); infelix oleaster, the unproductive 
wild olive. (lb. 314.) The relation is repeatedly illustrated in collo- 
quial discourse, as when we say * happily endowed,' meaning richly or 
plentifully endowed. To be made * happy,' and to make her "one's 
own," are synonymous for the gaining of a wife. It is for the same 
general reason that possessions are called * goods,' goodness and riches 
(the latter in their emblematic character) being original and inseparable 
allies. Cicero, speaking of the equivalent Latin term bona, says he 
wonders whence it arose, seeing that true riches are not those of the 
coffer. (Paradoxes \. vi.) Identical with *have' is *give,' the ^r and 
h exchanged as in ^ape and ^ope. (273.) €Kve it me is the same as 
*\QimQhave it.' From 'give' is in turn descended the conjunction 

* if,' originally spelt *gif.' * If it be fine' is literally 'given, it be 
fine,' that is, 'having fine weather' we will do so and so. 
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294. The verbs to be, hide, and abide, are also originally derived from 
a5, father, because in paternity, ' being,' that is, life in its highest 
quality and vigour, is naturally implied. Our 'abode' therefore is 
where we have our * being.' Be, when used as a prefix, still implies the 
same thing, as in 6«cause, 6^ide, 6^siege. The preposition by is of 
similar purport. By night and by day, for instance, literally mean 
'being' night and * being' day. To fcid is to order to remain or *be* 
where you are ; thence to ask, intreat, demand. All these facts are 
made quite plain by the comparative etymology of the Anglo-Saxon 
root-words. 

296. The correspondences of offspring furnish language with the 
beautiful and poetic figures wherein things are spoken of as sons, 
daughters, and children. Orpheus and Tibullus call the stars * daugh- 
ters of the night.' In the former, night is also called 'mother of 
dreams.' In Pindar, showers of rain are the * daughters of the clouds,' 
(Olymp. xi. 3); wine is the 'offspring of the vine.' (Nem. ix. 123.) 
The latter occurs also in Anacreon and in the Gospel of St. Matthew, 
.ffischylus terms fishes the ' mute children of the sea' (Persians, 576), 
flowers the children of the all-producing earth. (lb. 617.) When 
Daphne, the virgin turned into a laurel, was fabled to be the daughter 
of the river Peneus, it was but a poet's way of telling that the laurel 
flourished on its banks. When the Greeks made the Muses the daugh- 
ters of Mnemosyne or Memory, it was but a similar poetic way of 
saying that all philosophy and imagination are born of ideas collected 
from the survey of external nature. The Hebrew Scriptures abound 
i^ith such expressions, and shew an immense variety in the application. 
Thus, the literal meaning of the word translated * hostages ' in 2 Kings 
xiv. 14, is * sons of pledging.' The word for * arrow,' as in Job xli. 28, 
is literally * son of the bow.' A spark of fire is the ' child of the burning 
coal.' All through the £ible, son and daughter further stand in 
splendid symboHsm, for Divine Truth, in its various developments. 
Ajs its receivers and performers, and thus its impersonated progeny, the 
regenerate, collectively forming the church, are by turns * sons of God,' 
and * virgins of Zion." 

296. To express the filial relation, terms are often borrowed from 
insensible nature. Children, for example, have in all ages been called 
by the name of seed, the seeds of a flower being the germs of a new 
generation. Such terms are also exchanged among the different forms 
of nature, as when Homer and Virgil call sparks awepfia irvphs and 
semiruB flammiB, literally * fire-seed.' In Hebrew an only son is called a 
* live coal,' i. e., a particle of fire by which rekindling may be effected. 
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In the same way the Greek iamvpov denotes the last hope of a race 
almost extinct. 

297. The terms which rest on the ]pec\i\iax functions of sex constitute 
the large group at whose head stands the verh to * know' (Anglo-Saxon 
cnawan)y literally * to procure offspring,' as in Genesis iv. 1, 17, 25, &c. 
It is transferred to the acquiring of mental progeny, or * knowledge,' 
hecause physical corresponds to intellectual generation, whence also we 
speak of our ' conceptions,' and of giving birth to our ideas. Cnawan 
is radically the same as the Greek and Latin ycvo), yevMKo, voeo), yivofuuj 
yiyvcaa-Ka, geno, gignOy genero, nascor, (gnascorj gnosco, cognoscOf dcy 
which are modifications of a common base, and the roots of the words 
acquaint, acknowledge, recognize, engender, generate, ignorant, progeny, 
progenitor, genius, ingenious, pregnant, incognito, connoisseur, &o. ; all 
of them terms conveying an expressive reference either to the gaining 
of family, or to the want of it. The allied Anglo-Saxon cennan is the 
parent of con, ken, and cunning. The auxiliary verb can is the same 
word, * knowledge' being * power.' 

298. From the same roots are derived almost all the words denoting 
circumstances of time, place, quality, and relationship, as connected 
with or produced by birth. In this division come indigenous, kin, 
kindred, genus, generic^ genesis, genealogy, general, kind, cognate, 
homogeneous^ heterogeneous, benign, malign, primogeniture, degenerate, 
regenerate, together with a multitude of others. * -ATature ' is so called, 
because the genitrix oi all things. ' 'Begin ' because progeneration is 
the first act in the history of life. Zi'ndle is the same word. 

299. Resting on no casual or artificial circumstances, but on the 
original and immutable harmonies of things, it necessarily follows that 
the terms we procure from the material world wherewith to express our 
thoughts and feelings, will in return be found to be the truest and most 
graceful wherein we can speak of nature itself. Especially is this the 
case with what we call the * beauty ' of nature. The beauty of the 
material world is but a reflection or transcript of those primitive beauties 
of creation which the intellectual eye alone perceives, and hence the 
language that will adequately describe the latter, must of necessity befit 
the former. Language, in a word, repays to nature all that it borrows, 
and with interest. 

300. The forms of expression in which this is done, constitute that 
most charming and poetic department of language called Personification. 
Usually this name is restricted to that elegant usage of the poets 
wherein they attribute to inanimate nature acts, properties, and quali- 
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ties conspicuously belonging to man. In all ages, for instance, the 
morning has been personified as a lovely goddess, ' rosy-fingered,* 

* safifron-robed,' and by name Aurora. In all ages, the sea, by reason 
of its destructiveness to ships and sailors, has been called cruel, avarici- 
ous, and remorseless ; and when quiet, has been said to * sleep ' and to 

* repose.' But Personification in reality embraces a far wider range. 
For as man, for his part, is a microcosm, so nature, for her part, is 
man expanded and displayed.* Every term and expression accordingly, 
in which we speak of natural objects, is essentially a metaphor of some- 
thing human, and thus a true personification. That those very terms 
were derived from nature in the first place, involves, however, no incon- 
sistency. They are reflections of her own gifts. The vocal things of 
nature, as we have already seen, lay the basis of language, by uttering 
sounds which serve for names, first for themselves, and then, by corres- 
pondence, for the dumb ones. These sounds, as we have also seen, are 
then adapted by man into words delineating himself and his constitu- 
tional phenomena. Then they are returned to nature by Personification, 
as so many cultivated and polished children rendered comely and mean- 
ingful by living awhile with men. 

801. Personification, therefore, instead of being a custom exclusively 
of the poets, b0longs largely to common speech, many of the expressions 
of which prove by their infinite beauty that the best part of all language 
is actual poetry, — the gods walking upon the earth. We speak, for 
example, of the sighing of the wind, the dancing of the waves, the 
smiling looks of nature. So too of the bosom of the earth, and the face 
of the sky. We say that the spring * awakes,' that brooks of water 
'sing,' that plants and blossoms 'love' the sunshine, .^schylus, 
Pindar, Virgil, Milton, Shakspere, Byron, Shelley, and all other great 
poets abound with language of precisely the same character, and in 
variety so profuse, that to illustrate each separate kind would be to quote 
all their most admired and familiar passages. That most beautiful 
figure, for instance, of the sea laughing, smiling, or dimpling, occurs in 
countless places, especially in ancient verse, as in old -^schylus' inex- 
pressibly rich and lovely allusion to * the unnumbered smiles of ocean's 
waves.' (Prom. 89.) The finest modem instances are supplied by 
Milton and Campbell, 

* Cheered by the grateftil smell, old Ocean smiles.^ (P. L. iv. 165.) 

* Not, however, in mere imilation of man^s frame, but because the same spiritual 
causative essences underlie all things; expressing themselves in the forms of external 
nature on the one hand, in the constitution of man upon the other. 
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* Hail to thy face and odours, glorious Sea ! 
Twere thanklessness in me to bless thee not, 
Great, beauteous being, in whose breath and smile 
My heart beats calmer, and my very mind 
Inhales salubrious thoughts.* 

(View from St. Leonard's.) 

303. No less poetic are the familiar expressions — it threatens to rain, 
it promises to be fine, to be enticed out. So when we call the weather 

* inclement ' it is saying literally that it has no clemency or mildness 
about it.* If anxious to discover the particulars of some past event, 
we say, still in the language of true poetry, that we trace it out, literally 
'track its footsteps.' *To investigate' is of the same meaning, being 
from the Latin vestigium., a foot print. * Vestiges,' accordingly, are the 
foot prints left by something that has passed that way before. * Investi- 
gation ' is the searching for them. The old-fashioned English word to 

* speer' or inquire for (Anglo-Saxon spirian, German spiiren), is an 
equally beautiful metaphor, being radically connected with the Anglo- 
Saxon spor (German spur) a footstep. To ' injure ' a thing is literally 
to act illegally towards it; the word implying that the object spoken of, 
tree, garden, river bank, or whatever it may be, has its rights the same 
as men have. The Greeks used the synonymous ddiKea in precisely the 
same way, as in that expressive phrase of Thucydides, rrfv yrfv rrju 
UXardiida firf ddiKiiv, * to do no damage to the territory of Platsea.' 

303. Personifications referring to qualities often develope a multitude 
of beautiful relations. We say * develope,' because personifications, like 
all other true figures, are dictated by our instincts. Take, for example, 
the familiar uses of the word * lovely,' that is, love-like. Love is the 
most sweet and precious quality of all that constitute the spirit ; the 
spring, when rightly directed, of all delight, joy, peace, gladness, and 
consolation. Hence in our inmost perceptions we feel love to be the 
counterpart of whatever in external nature awakens in our bosoms 
sprightly and pleasing emotion, and straightway we describe those 
things as love-like. Thus, a lovely prospect, a lovely evening, a lovely 
woman, a lovely flower, a lovely breeze, a lovely song. When our 
instincts prompt us to use the epithet, each one of these is touching our 
heaijs just as does the activity of a pure and delicate affection. The 
poets, as might be expected, use the figure in abundance. It is inter- 
esting to notice how those of ancient times seem to have anticipated 
some of its most elegant and appropriate uses. Homer has pctBpa 

* Qua sit clementissimus amnis. 

* Where the river glides with mildest (that is, smocikest) current.* (Ovid. Met. ix. 16.) 

z 
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tpartwa, lovely Streams (II. xxi. 218), 'HfiaOirfv tpareivfivr the lovely 
country of Emathia, (xiv. 226.) Orpheus speaks of lovely health, and 
the lovely harmony of hymns. Pindar of lovely wat«r and ' the lovely 
light of the beautiful-eyed moon.' (Olymp. vi. 146, x. 90.) Virgil, 
describing the dark and gloomy waters of Acheron, calls it palus 
inamabilisj * the unlovely lake.' (-^n. vi. 438.) Milton has * amiable' 
fruit, reminding us of the Scriptural * How amiable are thy taber- 
nacles !' (Psalm Ixxxiv. 1.) 

304. The qualities of anger, envy, charity, &c., are ascribed to nature 
in precisely the same manner, as alluded to in 299, but far less fre- 
quently in colloquial than in the poet's language. Milton's * envious 
darkness,' * courteous echo,' and * kind hospitable woods,' (alluding to 
their wild fruits and nuts) are remarkably beautiful instances. That 
also is fine in Ovid, when, describing a terrible tumult produced by the 
sudden incursion of enemies, he says it is like the sea 

Quod sseva quietum 
Yentontm rabies motis exasperat undis. 

* Which when smooth, an impetuous storm of winds exatperates by the commotion 
of its waves.' (Met. v. 6, 7.) 

The finest piece of sustained personification in any language, ancient or 
modem, is the following passage in Shelley's Cenci : — 

' Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine ; 'tis rough and narrow, 
And winds with short turns down the precipice *, 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock 
Which has, from unimaginable years, 
Sustained itself with terror and with toil 
Over the gulph, and with the agony 
With which it clings, seems slowly coming down; 
Even as a wretched soul, hour after hour, 
Clings to the mass of life, and clinging, leans, 
And leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall; — beneath this crag. 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness 
The melancholy mountain yawns; below 
You hear but see not an impetuous torrent 
Raging among the caverns; and a bridge 
Crosses the chasm; and high above there grow 
With intersecting trunks, from crag to crag. 
Cedars, and yews, and pines, whose tangled hair 
Is matted in one solid roof of shade 
By the dark ivy*s twine. At noonday here 
rris twilight, and at sunset, blackest night.' 
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305. The ancients' personifications of the powers and energies of 
nature as gods and goddesses rested on the same general principles. 
This, however, is a subject distinct from language, except as regards the 
epithets which were applied to the various deities, and which largely 
enter into classic poetry. Until we obtain a clue therefore to the prin- 
ciples of their application, half the charm of ancient verse is veiled. 
Thetis, for instance, the goddess of the sea, is styled the ' blue-robed' 
and the * silver-footed.' The former epithet refers to the colour of the 
sea, which is the mantle of the goddess; the latter is an exquisite 
allusion to the white foam and spray produced by the dashing of the 
waves upon the beach, the sea being here at its extreme border, and 
thus equivalent to her feet. 

306. There is yet another department of personification, namely, that 
which comprises the appeals which men address to the objects of nature, 
speaking to them as if they were listening and sentient beings like 
themselves. Such appeals are extremely frequent in the ancient Greek 
poetry, which they strikingly embellish. They are not infrequent like- 
wise in the compositions of many of the most tasteful English poets. 
Scripture also gives examples, as in the 148th Psalm, and in the Canticle 
of the Three Children extracted into the Church of England Liturgy, 
and beginning "0 all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord!" 
In this there is nothing wliimsical. As with every other procedure 
of the human mind in reference to the external world, there lies at 
the bottom of it a profound and elegant philosophy. Men at all 
periods of life, and under all circumstances, find in nature friendship, 
sympathy and welcome. When wearied with cares, or preyed upon by 
melancholy ; when whispered to by the mild encouraging voice of hope, 
or animated by unexpected happiness and good fortune, they still sponta- 
neously go out to the sweet sceneries and influences of nature ; finding 
in the woods, and green fields, on the slopes of the sunny hills, or beside 
the shining river, balm for their wounds, or delicious though silent con- 
genialities with their gladness. However listless, either in mind or 
body, in the presence of nature all again becomes buoyant and refreshed. 
Even if sullen and discontented, the blue sky looks down reprovingly, 
and drives away the tempter. How sublime from its infinite truthful- 
ness and simplicity is Homer's picture of Achilles, when aggrieved by 
the injustice of Agamemnon, going down to the sea shore, and there 
playing on his harp to the waves, so that their united voices might give 
him rest! (II. ix. 182.) Feeling therefore in the recesses of their 
being, how wonderful, intense and lovely is the sympathy of nature, 
the minds of men accustomed to seek her for her own sweet sake, 
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become insensibly attuned to gratitude, expressing it either in the elo- 
quence of oft-repeated visits, or if gifted with the poet's tongue, in the 
utterance of spoken thanks and invocations. If troubled, they speak to 
nature as they would to the amiable and generous of their own species : 
if animated by a lively piety, they spontaneously call on her to join in 
praising God. Hence the sublime orisons ascribed by Milton to Adam 
and Eve in Eden, and the beautiful burst of feeling in Thomson's 
hymn at the end of the " Seasons," together with the Psalmist's above 
noticed. So long however as the material world endures, so long will it 
be unnecessary for man to call upon nature to lift up her voice to God, 
for it is she who sets him the example. When the wind, and the sea, 
and the waterfalls become silent, when the sweet solitudes of the country 
forget to utter their incomparable melodies, then first will it be needful 
for man to invite them to their duty. 
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malcontent 123 
malediction 123 
malefactor 123 
malign 175 
mains, Lat. 123 
mam, Celt. 33 
mama 33 
man 145 
manifest 98 
manig, A.S. 145 
manceuvre, Fr. 146 
mansio, Lat. 37 
manual 146 
manus, Lat. 146 
many 145 
marah, Heb. 143 
marble 108 
marbre, Fr. 1 08 

mare, Lat. 25, 108, 143 

manner, Lat. 108 

marmoreal 108 

marri, Fr. 143 

master 145 

matek, Heb. 132 

mater, Lat. 33 

matri, Sanso. 33 

maxim 145 

maximum, Lat. 145 

may 146 

mayor 145 

meditate 98 

meer. Germ. 108 

meet 138 

mel, Lat. 134, 139 

melior, Lat. 105 

melliculum, Lat. 139 

mellifluous 141 

m^re, Fr. 33 

message 91 

metaphysics 92 

meuglerj Fr. 23 

mew 23 

miauler, Fr. 23 

might 145 

minor, Lat. 105 

mis- 91 

misceo, Lat. 37 

misconception 98 

miser, Lat. 151 

miserable 151 

misguide 91 

misinform 91 

mislead 91 
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nuto, Lst. 150 


penetro, Lat. 102 






per, Lat 79 


mi«91 


OBkl57 


percnLin., Lat. 79 


miuo, Goth. 91 


obduracT 129 


perdoctuB, Lat. 79 


miuile 91 


oblique 102 


p^, Fr. 33 


mlHioQ 91 


obMuie 121 




miwive 91 


obMqaiH 165 


perfect 77 


mistake 91 


ob«tac[e 63 


perforate, 79, 81 


mietreu US 


oouluB, Ut.71, 146 




mitto. Lst. 90,91 


(Eil.Fr. 71, 146 


peril 7i 


inii37 


of 78, 173 


perish 79. 104 


mole 146 


off 173 




monkey 151 


oil 157 




moo-OD« 23 


oUva, Lat. 24 


perM.ere. 79. 164 


■nar.Celt. 25.108,143 


olive 157 


penist 63, 79 


morbid 166 


omit 90 


pereuade 141 


moroU6 


ouerous 150 


pertonto, Lat. 79 




onu!., Lat. 151 


perrertlOa 


mothei32,'33, 172, 174 


or, Fi. 107 


pea, Lat. 54, 163 




area, Heb. 26 


peesimua, Lat. 161 




oriene, Lat. 106 


pet 144 


much HS 


orient 106 


petit, Fr. 144 


mam 121 


oiinn 106 


petrify 101 


mumble 33, 121 


origo, Lat. lOB 


petulant 144 


mimdu8,Lat. 138 


orior, Ut. 106 


plaeere. It. 76 


ranrloe 


OriBODB 106 


planets. It. 75 


ranikrlSl 




pianta. It. 75 


murmur 18, 23, 108 


anaieioe 


pierce 79, 124 


miu<e 122 


omo, Lat, 106 


irilgrimSe 


Museal'22, 174 


Mtinm, Lat 81 


piqne 125 


muBcuQi 122 


oatrea, Lat. 37 


pisky37 


mu^ic 123 


oUier 102 


pith 157 


mutter, Qerm. .IS 


oukhel, Heb. 88 


pitri, Sanso. 33 


mului,Ut.33, 121 


our, Saiiic.105,136 


plTioeo, It. 76 


myman,A.a 143 


ont78 


piiy 37 


mprh 143, 158 


a>er 146 


plaoeo, Lat, 76 


myrtle, 143 


OTer««eT90 


plaintive 71 


mystery 121 


oversight 90 


plant 72 


myrtle 121 




pianta, Lat. 75 


myth 121 


ovum, Lat. 24 


play 74 
plead 71 


luohMh, H«b. 33 


p. 32 


please 74 




p^l24 


Pleiades 61 


iiatDie 17S 


palm 158 


plenitude 67 


n»ie, hat 67 


pant 34 


plenty 67 


DiHh, A.S. lOS 


papa 33, 172 


^enus, Lat 67 


Q«rlDS 


papilloimer. Ft. 151 


pletimrioS? 


neglect 153 


parooorir, Fr. 80 


pliant 75 


negligence 143 




ploro, Lat 71 


neiM, Qetm. 132 


paiTU., Lat. 145 


plu, S««,. 64 


uettle 124, 167 


pater, Lat. 33 


plus, L^. 67 


next 106 


paternal 172 


Flutus, Lat. 66 


nigh 105 


patriot 172 


pluvlomis, Lat. 75 


night 150 


patten 172 


poL. Barb- ■28 


nlghtrui 150 


patter 27 


pomtgtauate 157 


nightingale 08, 162 


pedestrian 163 


pommo de tcrro, Pc. : 


nodJSO 


peevleh 144 


ponder 98 


November, Barb. 38 


peewit 23 


poorer 105 


nush,Heb. 150 


p^o., Lat. 163 


pop 27 


nonlino; 144 

DUtl^ 


peUudd lie 


Pope 172 




por, 8p. 80 . 
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posterior, Lat. 102 
post-office 88 
postreme 102 
pour, Ft. 80 
poursuivre, Pr. 164 
pracrita, Sansc. 78 
pre, Lat. 75, 148 
prsBCOx, Lat. 80 
prsBOursor, Lat, 80 
prffidietum, Lat. 80 
prffifacio, Lat. 80 
pr8Bter,Lat. 102 
prsBvaleo, Lat. 80 
pratum, Lat. 72 
preamble 75 
precede 75 
predicate 75 
predominance 122 
pregnant, 175 
preliminary 82 
prelude 75 
prevail 167 
prevent 147 
prick 125 
pride 147 
priest 89 
prime 75, 104 
primogeniture 175 
primus, Lat. 75, 104 
prince 75 
principal 104 
prior, Lat. 75, 105 
probo, Lat. 148 
probus, Lat. 36, 147 
proem 75 
progenitor 175 
progeny 175 
prologue 75 
promise 177 
prompt 75 
prophecy 75 
propter, Lat. 102 
prosecute 164 
proud 147 
prove 148 
provide 75, 89 
prow 147 
prune 157 
Punjaub 109 
puny 89 
pure 126 
purge 126 
purify 126 
puril8 
purple 124 
purr 23 
purse 35 
pursue 164 
pusillanimous 145 
pusillus, Lat, 145 



quick 167 

quinque, Lat. 36, 108 

rac, Icel. 27 
raise, 106, 150 
ramify 157 
rap 27 
rasp 27 
rathe 105 
rather 105 
raven 154 
reap 89 
recognize 175 
recollect 153 
record 160 
rectify 101 
rectus, Lat. 102 
red 124 
redbreast 88 
redeem 152 
reflux 66 
refrain 98 
regenerate 175 
regret 150 
regula, Lat. 146 
relative 99 
relief 150 
remitto, Lat. 91 
remorse 125 
replenish 67 
replete 67 
reside 165 
respire 128 
resplendent 117 
respondeo, Lat. 96 
rest 63 
restore 63 
retro, Lat. 102 
retrograde 102, 164 
revise 90, 159 
revive 129 
revolve 98 
reward 147 
ride 89 
right 102 
rigid 92 
rigor, Lat. 92 
ring 27 
ripe 89 
ripple 18 
rise 106, 150 
road 89 
roar 22, 105 
roll 27 

ronfler, Fr. 29 
rooh, Heb. 130 
root 157 
rose 157 
rossignol, Fr. 23 
roucouler, Fr. 23 
rough 129, 130 



row 130 

ruach, Heb. 128 
ruffle 129 
rugged 130 
rule 146 
rush 26 

saba, Heb. 34, 131 
sacer, Lat. 147 
saore, Fr. 147 
sad 165 
safe 166 
sagacity 159 
salubrious 166 
salus, Lat. 166 
salutary 166 
salute 166 
salvation 166 
salve 166 
salvus, Lat. 166 
sam, Sansc. 78 
sample 152 
Sanscrit 78 
sapientia, Lat. 131 
sapio, Lat. 131 
sapling 144 
sapor, Lat. 92, 131 
sauf, Fr. 166 
saule, A.S. 128 
sauver, Fr. 166 
savant, Fr. 131 
save 166 
Saviour 166 
savoir, Fr. 131 
sceptrum, Lat. 56 
schola, Lat. 37 
schuss, Germ. 1 32 
scrape 27 
scratch 27 
scream 30 
scum 109 
scylan, A.S. 153 
seafaring 79 
seal 71 

sealing-wax 88 
seam 79 
second 165 
secondrate 104 
secunis, Lat. 146 
sedate 165 
sedition 104 
seduce 164 
sedulous 165 
sedulus, Lat. 165 
see 2, 159 
seed 174 
seedling 144 
seek 164 
segregate 152 
select 153 
semen, Lat. 174 
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sempstress 79 

sense 160 

senses 160 

sensible 160 

sequor, Lat. 108, 164 

serpent 151, 154 

set 165 

settle 165 

sew 79 

sex 168 

sghignazarre, It. 29 

sgrugnone, It. 29 

shallow-pated 144 

sharp 125, 130 

shay, Heb. 130 

sheepish 152 

shepherd 88 

shine 117 

shoot 89, 156 

shot 89, 132 

shriek 30 

sick 165, 166 

siege 165 

siffler, Fr. 23 

sigh 30 

sight 159 

sigillum, Lat. 71 

silveivleaf 88 

siinmer 29 

sing 137 

sirens 156 

sister 172 

sisto, Lat. 51 

sit 165 

sitte. Germ. 165 

skiU 153 

skrike30 

slaughter 147 

slay 147 

slower 105 

smell 159 

smile 176 

smoke 126 

smooth 130 

snap 128 

snarl 23 

snau, Sansc. 67 

sneeze 34 

snore 34 

snowdrop 88 

soar 146 

sob 30 

soft 129, 130 

solace 167 

solid 91, 92 

solitary 166 

solitude 166 

solor, Lat. 167 

solum, Lat. 92, 166 

solus, Lat. 166 

somuus, Lat. 1 09 



son 172, 173 
sonus, Lat. 166 
sorbeo, Lat. 34 
sore 124 
sorrow 124 
soul 128 
sound 166 
sour 131 
south 80 

souverain, Fr. 146 
soYcreign 146 
sovran 146 
sowne 166 
speed 54 
speer 177 
spero 147 
Sphynx, Lat. 156 
spina, Lat. 37 
spirian, A.S. 177 
spirit 127—129 
spiro, Lat. 128 
splendid 117 
spor, A.S. 177 
spur. Germ. 177 
spUren, Germ. 177 
sprightly 128 
spring 106 
sprout 71, 156 
spuma 109 
stability 62 
staff 55, 58 
stafian, A.S. 56 
stage 62 
stagnant 61 
staid 62, 92 
stam (Croth) 51 
stand 52, 54, 165 
stanza 62 
star 60, 89, 136 
starch 62 
stare 62 
station 62 
statue 62 
stature 62 
status, Lat. 63 
staunch 62 
stay 52, 92 
steadfast 62 
steady 62 
steal 147 
steam-engine 88 
steer 54, 61,89 
Stella, Lat. 60, 63 
stera, Lat. 60 
sterah, Pers. 60 
sterling 62 
stem 62 

stemo, Lat. 53, 55 
stiff 62 
stigma 61 
still 54, 55 



sting 124 

stingy 54 

sto, Lat. 51, 53, 92 

stolz, Germ. 63 

stone 58, 60 

stop 52 

stork 61 

storm 54 

straight 102 

strong 36 

stubborn 63 

student 62 

studium, Lat. 62, 63 

study 62 

stultus, Lat. 62 

stumble 54 

stunted 63 

stupid 54, 62, 92 

stupor 62 

sturdy 63 

style 2 

suadeo, Lat. 141 

suadu, Sanso. 132 

suave 141 

suavis, Lat. 132, 140, 141 

suavium, Lat. 141 

sub, Lat. 1 73 

sublime 147 

submit 90 

submitto, Lat. 90 

subsequent 165 

substance 62, 158 

sud, Fr. 80 

sudor, Lat. 24 

sum 148 

summa, Lat. 148 

summary 148 

summit 146, 148 

summus, Lat. 148 

suo, Lat. 78 

sup 34 

supan, A.S. 34 

superanus, Lat. 146 

superb 146 

superbia, Lat. 147 

superfluous 66 

superior, Lat. 105 

supero, Lat. 146 

superus, Lat. 146, 148 

supervisor 90 

supplement 67 

suppliant 71 

supply 67 

supremacy 148 

supreme 148 

supremus, Lat. 148 

sure 146 

surmise 90 

surplus 67 

survive 129 

SUB, Lat. 79 
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sUss, Genn. 132 
suture 79 
swallow 34 
8W8Bt, A.S. 132 
sweet 131—141 
sweeter 105 
sweetheart 139 
sylva, Lat. 24 

taam, Heb. 131 
tact 159 
tame 122 
tantararara 28 
tap 27 

tara, Sanse. 102 
tares 158 
tart 131 
taste 130, 131 
taurus, Lat. 154 
tegula, Lat. 146 
tenax, Lat. 54 
tendril 157 
tension 97 
tepid 91 
-ter, Lat. 102 
terrify 101 
thirst 163, 164 
thistle 158 
thor, Chal. 80 
thorn 157 
thorough 80 
thoroughfttre 79 
thoroughly 80 
through 80 
thump 27 
thunder 29 
thur. Germ. 80 
thiire, A.S. 80 
tick 27 
tiger 155 
tik-tik. Barb. 28 
tUe 146 
tingo, Lat. 98 
ting-ting, Barb. 28 
tmkle 27 

tintinnabulum, Lat. 28 
tintinno, Lat. 28 
tistami, Sansc. 51 
to 78 

tobah, Heb. 173 
toU 147 
tonfo, It. 29 
tonic 96 
tonitrus, Lat. 29 
tor, Heb. 22 
tornado, 54 
touch 159 
trace 177 
train 157 
trarara. Germ. 28 
trans, Lat. 102 



transatlantic 102 
transgress 164 
transient 104 
transit 104 
transmit 90 
transport 102 
tropic 96 
tsiporim, Heb. 22 
tumble, 27, 54 
turn 54 
turtle 22 
twine 157 
twitter 22 
two 35 
tzachak, Heb. 33 

uleel, Heb. 30 
ulu]o,.Lat. 32 
unable 172 
unbosom 161 
unburden 147 
under 146 
understand 52 
unfruitftil 157 
unsafe 166 
unseen 90 
up 173 
upmost 173 
upward 173 
ureo, Lat. 126 
usher 81 
uter, Lat. 102 

vagabond 164 
▼agary 164 
vagrant 164 
vago, Lat. 164 
vague 164 
vaira, Sansc. 100 
valeo, Lat. 167 
valiant 167 
valid 167 
valour 167 
value 167 

vamani, Sansc. 145 
vapid 92 
vappa, Lat. 92 
vater. Germ. 33 
Yedas, Sansc. 159 
veho, Lat. 89 
venio, Lat. 138 
ventus, Lat. 36 
ver, Lat. 105 
verdant 106 
verdure 106 
vernal 106 
vemalis, Lat. 105 
vert, Fr. 106 
vespa, Lat. 36 
vestige 177 
vestigium, Lat. 177 



via, Lat. 89 
victuals 129 
vidan, Sansc. 159 
video, Lat. 89, 159 
view 159 
vihaga, Sansc. 88 
vine 157 
vinum, Lat. 159 
vir, Lat. 12, 100, 101 
viras, Sansc. 100, 101 
virescens, Lat. 124 
viresco, Lat. 105 
virgin 106 
viridis, Lat. 105 
virtue 100, 101 
virtus, Lat. 36,100 
virulent 100 
virus, Lat. 100 
vis, Lat. 100 
viscus, Lat. 37 
vital 129 
vivacious 129 
vivid 129, 167 
vivify 129 
vivo, Lat. 129 
volo, Lat. 159 
vulgus, Lat. 36 

wail 32 

walk 159, 165 

warfare 79 

warlike 88 

warm 126 

wasp 36, 37 

waspish 152 

wax 37 

way 164 

wayfarer 79 

wayward, 164 

weaker 105 

weal 167 

wealth 167 

wearm, A.S. 126 

weed 157 

Weiss, Germ. 132 

welfare 79 

weU 166, 167 

wer, A.S. 100 

whine 23 

whisper 128 

white 122, 123, 132 

whole 166 

will 159 

wind 36 

wine 157, 159 

wisdom 15, 130, 181, 159 

wise 15, 159 

wist 15 

wit 15, 159 

witch 15 

with 78 




withan, A.S. 78 
withe 78 
wither 156 
withstMid 52 
witling 15 
witness 15 
wits 15, 159 
witty 15, 159 
wizard 15 
wolf 151, 154 
woman 145 
womb 145 
woodpecker 88 
worse 163 
worth 36, 100 
wound 124 
wracian, A.S. 151 
wrench 102 
wretch 151 
wretched 151 
wring 102 
wringan, A.S. 102 
wrong 102 
wyrth, A.S. 100 

yaal, Heb. 159 
yada, Heb. 91, 159 
yalak, Heb. 159 
yapha, Heb. 1 1 2 
yawn 34 
yayin, Heb. 159 
yell 24 
yellow 124 
yelp 23 

yidouni, Heb. 15 
yule 32 

zeal 126 
zenith 146 
zephyr 128 



ablK€(0 177 
aecj 34, 75 
arjbmv 1 52 
advpoy\ci>(r<ros 81 
advpooTOfios 81 
wcf} 92 
oXoXa 31 
oXoXa^o) 31 
aXX7;Xovia 31 

aXf 73 

(iKa-&8i]s 92 
avcfios 128 
avTjp 12, 129 
avdefuop 73 
av6€fO 73 
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avdrfdoiv 88 
avdrjpos 73 
avdi^co 73 
apdoXoyia 72 
avOos 73, 148 
avQpamos 12, 129 
a^tos 145 
ttTTO 172 
ap^TT) 100, 101 
apris 100 
api- 106 
apibcucrros 106 
aa-njpQO 
aoiTos 72, 75 

ficUCTpOV 55 

^arpaxps 22 

^KTKOS 37 

0to> 129 
iSXvo) 64 

^OfJL^vXrj 22 

jSo/x/SvXiof 28 
jSovXo/xai 159 
^ovs 22 

PpOVTTJ 29 

Ppva 64, 71 

yapyap€(ov 34 
yewao) 175 
y€Pa> 175 
yiyy pas 28 

yiyvaXTKCO 175 

yXavo^o-o) 117 
yXvicvf 132, 134 
ykvKvppi^a 132 

daKpv 71 
dcucTvXos 148 
dafiaa 122 
dacruTTovy 88 

cap 104, 105 
"€i8rjs 92 
eidos 91 
€ida> 91, 159 

€l^Ciik0P 95 
CiKO)!' 96 
€lKa)S 108 

cXata 24 
fktfffioavtnf 37 
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cXcXcv 31 
c'X,; 123 
cXTTlfo) 147 
eTTi 172 

CTTOfXai 108 
€paT€lVOS 178 

cpi- 106 

€plPpOflOS 106 

cpt/ScoXai 106 
€p« 126 

6pa>f 127 
mpos 102 
€v<rra6€ia 63 

Caa> 34 

fftrts 29, 126 

few 126 

ftXoff 126 

fa)oi/ 34, 129, 167 

{ayirvpop 174 
■j;Soy 139 

^8vs 132, 133, 140 

6(iKa(r(ra 73 
^oXXo) 73 
dcpoff 126 
6pri(rK<M> 51 
%o 80, 81 

idea 95 

tfoff 37 
ii;/xt 103 
-iKos 96 

loeiBrjs 92 

ipty 106 
If 99, 100 

lOTTlfll 51, 53 

i<^i 99, 100 

Kayxa(o> 33 
KOpTTOS 157 
ieao'(rva> 78 
Kova^ 22 

KLKKCtPr} 22 

Ki\rj\rj 22 
Ki^Xi^o) 33 
icXayyo) 27 
icXeif 84 
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kKottij 87 

KOKKV^ 28 

Koafios 188 
Kpatvio 78 
KpOKOireirXos 107 
KVp€pvaa> 101 

\ayais 109 
XaX};/xa 188 
XoXia 88 

\cipiop 86 
XifiTfv 82 
Xoyoy 147 

XvKOf 108 

fiaia 88 
ficupa 108 

/xaicap 178 
fJMpfiaip<M> 108 
futpfiapos 108 
fieyas 145 
fieXcuva 128 
/XfXar 1 28 
/icXtyXoMrtroy 134 
/i»7 128 
fiTjTrjp 83 
p^p<l>rj 87 
fiovaaiov 122 

/iV^Of 121 
fiVKaca 22 
pMpofiai 143 

flVOTTJplOV 121 

fiv(m}s 121 
fivariKos 121 
/iva> 38, 121 

vavff 67 
vao) 67 
I'fva) 150 
VOCO) 175 

wf 150 

6 146 
oXoXt;yci>v 31 



oXoXv^o) 31 
6Xos 166 
ovpavos 106 

nanai 82 
TroTTTra 88. 
TraTTjp 33 

TTCtpO) 79 

TTcvrc 86, 108 
TTiKpoyafios 142 
7nKpoy\(i>(r<ros 142 

TTlKpOS 142 

irkatnjTrjS 75 
TrXeo) 61, 64, 66 
ir\r}firj 67 
TrXotoi/ 66 
TrXooy 66 
7rXoin-os 66 
ttXvo) 64 
ttXo) 64 
Trkiorqp 66 
TTvevfia 128 
TTveo) 128 
TToXuSa/cpvff 70 
TroXvSf^toy 164 

TTOfK^oXvO'O'a) 70 

7rofi<j>os 29 

TTOTTOt 32 

np€(rpvT€pos 89 
TTpo 75, 148 

TTpcai' 148 

TTpO)!^ 148 

TTvXiy 80 

TTVp 126 

p&XjLa 26 

o-€0a) 109 
<r€fivos 109 

(TKiprTpOP 55 

awepfia J 74 
(TTafo) 68 
aradepos 63 
orao) 51 



oTcyi'icw^yff 62 
aroix^iop 63 
aropyrf 61 
aTpayyoXtffi) 84 
orpt/SiXticiyf 88 
oTptyf 22 
arvyvos 62 
<rw 78 

.(TVO) 78 

axl)rjK(obrfs 92 
-T€pOS 102 

rm-if 22, 184 
riw 147 
rpvyiov 23 

vy«;ff 166 
vdcap 24 , 
vXi; 24 

VTTPOS 109 
VTTO 178 

{is 24 
ir^ov 173 

<^aXXof 170 
^ao9 113, 115 
<j>apfiaKov 147 
^Xcdcov 75 
<^Xfa> 64 
<j>\€<av 75 
^Xvo) 64 
^a>ff 118 

X€lfl<OV 111 

^<opos 124 
Xpv(r€os 107 

^ftiBvpia-fia 128 
'\/a;;^i; 128 
yjruxfo 128 

-a>Si;f:92 
a>ov 24 
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